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INY was born at Comum, now called Coms, 
in the duchy of Milan, in Italy, in the 
reizn of Nergy about the 8L5th year of Rome, 
and the 62d of the Chriſtan zra. As to the time 
of his death, antiquity has given us no informa - 
tion: but it is conjectured, that he died either a 
little be fore, or ſoon after that moſt excellent em- 
* Trajan; that is, about the year of Chii.t 
110. 

« Pliny,” fays Mr Melmoth, „may be con- 
ſidered in theſe epiſtles as writing his own me- 
moirs. Every epiſtle is a kind of hiſtorical ſketch, 
wherein we have a view of him in ſome ſtriking 
attitude, either of active or contemplative life. 
And if that were his real deſign in their publica - 
tion, he could not, it muſt be confeſſed, have ta- 
ken a more agreeable, nor, perhaps, a more mo- 
deſt method of tranſi iiting himſelf to pouſtcrity. - 
To enter therefore in o a detuyl concerning him, 
would be only anticipating the author bimſelf, 
and amuſing the reader wich a copy, while the o- 
rizinal ſtands before him. | 
l he elegance of this author's manner, adds 
force to the molt intercſiing, at the ſame time 
that ic enlivens the moſt common ſubjects. But 
the poli.e and ſfitited turn cf theſe epiſtles, is by 
no means their principal recommendation: they 
receive a much higher value, as they exhivit one 
of the moſt amiable and animating characters in 
all antiquity. Prix v's whole life ſtems to have 
been employed in the exerciſe of every generous 
and ſocial affection. To forward modeſt merit, 
to encourage ingenious talents, to viadica:e op- 
preſſed innocence, are ſome of the gloi ious purpoſss 
to which he devoted his power, his fortune, and 
bis abilities. But how does he 1ie in our eſteem 
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and admiration, when we ſce him exerciling, with 
a 2race that diſcovers his humanity as well as his 
paliteneſs, the nobleſt acts both (f public and 
private munificence, not ſo much from the abun- 
dance of lis wealth, as the wiſdom of his ceco- 
nomy !” | 
« PLmey,” ſays the Earl of Orrery, * is a moſt 
ſingular inſtance of that primi: ive ſimplicity, that 
integrity of manners, and that ſweetneſs of diſ- 
poſuion, which muſt render a man amiable to his 
contemporaries, and honoured and admired by all 
poſterity. He pailed the earlier part of his lite 
in finguinary, ſuſpic bus, unſettled times; and 
he aſterwards filled employments of the higheſt 
dignity and power. The latter ſituation was no 
leis dangerous than the former, It was open to 
all the blaſts of envy, rancour, and revenge: yet, 
by the uprightneſs of his heart, the excellence of 
his genius, and the exactneſs of his prudence, 
joined to that proper humility, which is neither 
baſely ſervile, nor ſecretly ambitious, he rode 
through the ſtorm in great triumph, boldiy, pro- 
ſperouſly, and unhurt. His maſt threatenin 
hazards proceeded from his ſtrict friendſhips, — 


Brm affections to all thoſe whom he honoured 


veith his eſteem, or admitted to his boſom. The 
ſincerity of his nature made his actions ever ac- 
company his promiſes. He was true to his pro- 
f. ions, and pertinacious in his good offices; 
never to be ala rmed by perilous difficultics, never 

to be wearied by labour or oppoſition. | 
«© He was one of the beft, and one of the 
greateſt men that any age has produced; ſecond 
to none in virtue, equal to moſt in accompliſh- 
ments; of high birth by his anceſtors, but much 
more ennobled by E.imfelf. In the various ſta- 
tions of private life, he diſcharged every duty with 
| piety and exactneſs; he was an affeclionate, en- 
dearing huſband, an uvalterable and a courageous 
friend; 
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friend ; to his ſervants, a tender and careful ma- 
ſter; to his aſſociates, an eaſy, and often a face- 
tious companion; grave without ſeverity, witty. 
without ill- nature, open without imprudence ; a 
ſplendid original, whom few can copy, but whom 
all ought to imitate. And if we.examine him in his 


Public character, as a ſtateſman, and as firſt mi- 


niſter to Trajan, he will be acknowledged one of 
heaven 
as bleſſings upon earth. The due and im- 
partial adminiſtration of the law, the glory of the 
commonwealth, the intereſt and proſperity of the. 
emperor; were the moving ſprings to all his ac- 
tions, and the ſole end of his mott ſecret deſigns. 


His views neither centered in himſelf, nor in his 


own family ; they were dilated univerfally, and 
took in the whole. He was equally the faithful 
ſervant of the empire, of the people, and of the 
prince. He was indefatigable in buſineſs, and. 
immoveable in-patriotiſm : threats could not a- 
larm him; bribes could net allure him. Thus, 
above fear, and above temptation, he became a 
ſhield to his fellow-citizens, . an ornament to the 
to the emperor. He was. 
an elegant ſcholar, an excellent philoſopher, and 
a powerful orator; the patron and example of 
thoſe arts and ſciences which he cultivated and. 
admired. His abilities were only to be exceeded 
by his candour and integrity ; ſo that, among the 

moſt celebrated names of antiquity, ſcarce an 
character will be found adequate to PIIx v. He 
was not abſolutely void of reſentment, which 
perhaps he has carried too far in the caſe of Mar- 
cus Aquilius Regulus, for whoſe misfortune, in 
the death of an only fon, he ſeems to have lefs 
pity, than he diſcovers upon any other occaſion. 
He is not, however, without his blmiſhees,” 
adds Lord Orrery. The critics determine his 
ſtyle in general to be too concite, and have « 
| covered 
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covered in him great morks of vanity and affecta- 
tion. There is, I confeſs, ſome foundation for 
ſuch cenſures ; his metaphors indeed frequently 
want uniformity, and are ſometimes inconſiſtent. 
But his beauties, both in literature and morals, 
far outweigh all his defects. t 

Of the ſeveral works of Priny, none have 


reached our times, except his Epiſtles, and his 


Panegyric on the Emperor Trajan. 

The following tranſlation of the Epiſtles has 
been chiefly copied from Melmoth, but with ve- 
ry conſiderable alterations in many places. A 
| few epiſtles are taken from the Earl of Orrery's 
verſion. The nates are extracted moſtly from 
thoſe of Mehnoth. 

The merit of the work is humbly ſubmitted to 
the public ; and the publiſher cannot but think 
he has done an acceptable ſervice to his country- 
men, in giving them a neat and correct edition of 
this celebrated author's Epiſtles, at almoſt half the 
price of either Melmoth's or Lord Orrery's tranſ- 
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BOOK I. 


Epi. I. Prix to Szrrrrius. 


OU have often preſſed me to make a ſe- 

lect collection of ſuch letters as I have 
written with any degree of accuracy, 
and give them to the public. I have ac- 


cordingly collected them, not indeed in their pro- 


per order of time, for I was not compiling a hi- 


| ſtory ; but juſt as they happened to come to my 


hands. And now what remains but to wiſh that 
neither you may have occaſion to repent of your 


advice, nor I of my compliance ? the conſequence 
Vol. I. , A | of 
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of which will be, that I may probably inquire 
after the letters which at preſent lie neglected, 
=_ preſerve thoſe I ſhail hereafter write, Fare- 
well. 


Epiſt. Il. Priur to AxRILAxus. 


_ I foreſee your journey hither is likely to 
be 


retarded, i therefore ſend you. the book 
which I promiſed in my former letter, begging 
vou would, as uſual, reviſe and correct it. I de- 
fire this the more earneſtly, as I never, 1 think, 
wrote in the ſame ſtyle in any of my former 
compoſitions; for I have endeavoured to imi- 
tate Demoſthenes who was always your favou- 
rite, and Calvus who is lately become mine. 
When I ſay fo, I mean only with reſpect to their 
manner; for to catch their ſublime ſpirit, is gi- 


ven alone to the inſpired few, My ſubje& indeed 
ſeemed naturally to lead me to this (may I ven- 


ture to call it?) emulation, as it was, in gene- 
ral, of ſuch a nature as demanded all the thun- 
der of eloquence, even to a degree ſufficient to 
have awakened (if in truth it is poſſible to a- 
wake) that indolence in which I have long repo- 
ſel. I have not however neglected the ſofter 
graces of my favourite Tully, where-ever I could 
with propriety ſtep out of my direct road to en- 
Joy a more flowery path : for it was warmth, not 
auſterity, at which I aimed. I would not have 
you imagine by this, that I am beſpeaking your 
favour : on the contrary, to induce you to exer- 
ciſe the utmoſt ſeverity of your criticiſm, I will 
confeſs, that neither my friends nor myſelf are 
averſe to the publication of this piece, if you 
ſhould join with us in giving the fame partial vote 
in its favour. The truth is, as I muſt publiſh 


ſomething, I wiſh (and it is the wiſh, I confeſs, 


of indolence) it might be this performance rather 
than 
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than any other, merely bezau% it is already fi- 


niſhed. At all events, however, ſomething I muſt 


publiſh, and for many reaſons; chiefly, becauſe 
the tracts which 1 have already fent into the 
world, though they have long ſince loft all their 
recommendation from ncvelty, are fill, I am 
told, in requeſt ; if, after all, the bookſellers do 
not flatter me. Ani let them, ſince by that in- 
n.cent deceit I am cxciced to purſue my ſcudies. 
Fare well. 


Epi/?. III. Prixy to CaNx IN IVS RUFLs, 


Hat paſſes at * Comum, that favourite 
ſcene of yours and mine? Waat be- 


comes of the pleatant villa, the vernal portico, * 


the ſhady plane-tree walk, the cry ſtal canal fo a- 
greeably winding along its flowery banks, toge- 
ther wich the charming + lake below, fo well 
adapted to the purpoſes of uſe and beauty? What 
have you to tell me of the firm yet ſoft 3 Geita- 
tio, the ſunny bath, the public ſaloon, the pri- 
vate dining-room, and all the elegant apartments 
for repoſe both at || roon and night? Do thete 
enjoy my friend, and divide his time with pleaſing 
viciſitude? Or do the affairs of the world, ag 


ulual, call you frequently out frem this agrecable 


The city where Pliuy was born: it ſtill ſu b ſts, 
and is now called Coms, ſituated upon the lake La- 
rin, or Lago di Como, in the duchy of Milan. 

The lake Larius, upon the banks of which this 
villa was ſituated. | 

t A piece of ground ſet apart for the purpoſe of 
exerciſe, either on horſeback, or in their vehicles ; 
it was generally contigucus to their gardens, and laid 
out in the form of a circus. | © TIS 

It was cuſtomary among the Romans to fleep in 
the middle of the day, and they had apartments for 
that purpoſe diſtin& from their bedchambers. 

| A 2 | retreat? 
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retreat? If the ſcene of your enjoyments lies 
wholly there, you are happy: if not, you are un- 
der the common error of mankind. But leave, 
my friend, (for certainly it is high time), the 
ſordid purſuits of life to others, and devote your- 
felf, in this calm and undiſturbed receſs, entire- 
ly to pleaſures of the ſtudious kind. Let theſe 
employ your idle as well as ferious hours ; let 
them be at once your buſineſs and your amuſe- 
ment, the ſubjects of your waking and even 
ſleeping thoughts : produce ſomething that ſhall 
be really and for ever your own. All your other 
poſſeſſions will paſs on from one maſter to an- 


other: this alone, when once it is yours, will for 


ever be ſo. As I well know the temper and ge- 
nius of him to whom I am addreffing myſelf, I 
muſt exhort you to think as well of your abilities 
as they deſerve: do juitice to thoſe excellent ta- 
tents you pofleſs, and the world, believe me, 
will certainly do ſo too. Farewell. 


Epiſt. IV. prix x to PonrkLA CELERINA, 


VO might obſerve from my laſt ſhort letter, 


the various conveniencies you enjoy at your ſeveral 
villas. The elegant accommodations which are 
to be found at“ Narnia, + Ocriculum, 1 Car- 
ſola, | Perufia, particularly the pretty bath at 
Narnia, I am extremely well acquainted with. 
The truth is, I have a property in every thing 
which belongs to you; and 1 know of no other 
difterence between your houſe and my own, than 


* Now called Narni, a city in Ombria, m the 
duchy of Spoleto. 

+ Otricoli in the ſame duchy. 

t Carſola in the ſame ducky, 

Perugia, in Tuſcany. 


had no occaſion of yours to inform me of 


that 
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that I more carefully attended in the former than 
the latter. You may, perhaps, have occaſton to 
make the ſame obſervation in your turn, when- 
ever you ſhall give me your company here; 
which I wiſh for, not only that you may partake 
of mine with the fame eaſe 2nd freedom that [ 
do of yours, but to awaken the induſtry uf my 


domeſtics, who are grown ſomething careleſs in 


their attendance upon m2. A long courſe of 
mild treatment is apt to wear out the impreſſions 
of awe in fervants; whereas new faces quicken 
their diligence, as they are generally more in- 
clined to pleaſe their maſter by attention to his 
gueſt, than to himſelf. Farewell. 


Epi. V. Privy to Voconius Romanus, 


D you ever ſee a more abject and mean- 
ſpirited creature than Regulus has appear- 
ed ſince the death of Domitian, during whoſe 
reign his conduct was no leis infamous, though 
more concealed than under Nero's? He has late- 
ly expreſſed ſome apprehenſions of my reſent- 
ment; as indeed he has reaſon; for | look upon 
him with the utmoſt indignation. He not only 
promated the proſecution againſt Rufticus Aru- 
lenus, but exulted in his death; inſomuch that 
he actually recited and publiſhed a libel upon his 
memory, wherein he ſtyies him, the Stoics ape; 
adding, that he was ſtigmated by the wound 
& he received in the cauſe of Vitellius:” ſuch is 


the ſtrain of his noble eloquence ! He fell fo fu- 


riouſly upon the character of Herennius Senecio, 
who was capitally convicted upon the informa- 


tion of Metius Carus, that the latter faid to him 


one day, Pray what buſineſs have you with my dead 
men? Did I ever interfere in the affair of Craſſus, 
or Camerinus? Theſe, you know, were victims 
to Regulus in Nero's time. For theſe reaſons he 

| A 3 imagines 
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imagines I am highly exaſperated, and therefore 
when he recited his laſt piece, did not give me 
an invitation. Beſides, he has not forgot, it 
ſeems, the dangerous ſnare he once laid for 
me, when he and I were. pleading before the 
* centumviri, Ruſticus had defired me to be 
counſel for Arionilla, Timon's wife: Regulus 
was engaged againſt her. In the courſe of my 
defence I ſtrongly inſiſted upon a decree which 
had bzen formerly made by the worthy Mode- 
ſtus, at that time baniſhed by Domitian. Now 
you ſhall ſce Regulus in his true colours: 
« Pray,” fays he, what are your ſentiments 
of Modeſtus f” You will eaſily judge how ex- 
tremely hazardous it would have been to have 
anſwered in his favour, and how infamous if 1 
had done otherwiſe. But fome guardian power, 
I am perſuaded, aſſiſted me in this emergency. 
« would tell you my ſentiments,” ſaid I, it 
e that were a matter for the conſideration of the 
& centumviri.” Still he repeated his queſtion. I 


_ replied, © It was not cuſtomary to examine wit- 


neſſes to the character of a man after ſentence 
& had paſſed upon him.” He preſſed me a third 
time: „I do not inquire,” faid he, ** what you 
think of Modeſtus in general, I only aſk your 


opinion of his loyalty.” < << you will have 


A ſelect body of men who formed a court of ju- 


dicature, called the centumviral court. Their juriſ- 


dition extended chiefly, if not entirely, to queſtions 


concerning wills and inteſtates eſtates; for though 
Tully, in his firſt book de Oratore, enumerates other 


points which came in omen before them, yet Piti- 
icus is of opinion (and with great probability), that 
in latter times their buſineſs was fingly confined to 


| the caſes firſt mentioned. Their number, as appears 


by our author, amountsd to 180. 
| my 
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de my ſentiments then, I returned, I think ĩt 
ce illegal even to aſk a queſtion concerning a per- 
6 ſon who ſtands convicted.“ This ſilenced him; 
and I was univerſally applauded and congratula- 
ted, that without wounding my character by an 
advantageous, perhaps, though ungenerous an- 
{wer, I had not entangled myſelf in fo inſidious 
a ſnare. Regulus, conſcious of this unworthy 
treatment, has ſolicited Czcilius Celer, and Fa- 
bius Juſtus, to uſe their intereſt to bring about a 
reconciliation between us. And leſt this ſhould 
not be ſufficient, he has applied alſo to Spurinna 
for the ſame purpoſe ; to whom he came in the 
humbleſt manner, (for he is the moſt abject crea- 
ture living, where he has any thing to fear), and 
intreated him to call upon me very early the next 
morning, and endeavour by any means to ſoften 


my reſentment; © for,” ſays he, I can no 


longer ſupport myſelf under this anxiety of 
© mind.” Accordingly I was awakened the fol- 
lowing day with a meſſage from Spurinna, in- 
forming me that he would wait upon me. Iſent 
word back, I would call upon him; however, 

both of us ſetting out to pay this viſit, we met 
under Livia's portico. He acquainted me with 
the commiſſion he had received from Rez ulus,. 
and interceded for him, as became ſo worthy a 
man in behalf of one of a very different charac- 
ter, without greatly preſſing the thing. I ought 
not, I told him, to conceal the true {tate of the 


_ Caſe from him, and after I had informed him of 


that, I would leave it to himſelf to conſider what 
anſwer was proper for me to return. I cannot 
e poſitively,” faid I, determine any thing till 
& Mauricus “ (who was then in. exile) ſhall 


return, by whoſe ſentiments I think myſelf 


* Brother to Ruſticus Arulenus, who had been put 
ulus. 
«© obliged 
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s obliged to be entirely guided in this affair.” A 
few days after Regulus met me as I was attend- 
ing upon the prætor, and calling me aſide, ſaid, 
he was afraid I deeply reſented an expreſſion he 
had once made uſe of in his reply to me and Sa- 
tcius Rufus, before the centumviri, to this pur- 
poſe: Rufus and that other, who affetts to rival 
Tully, and to deſpiſe the elequence of our age. I an- 
ſwered, that now indeed | perceived he ſpoke it 
with a ſnecr, ſince he owned he meant it ſo; o- 
therwiſe it might have paſſed for a complimen“. 
I was free to own, I ſaid, that I endeavoured to 
imitate Cicero, and was by no means contented 
with taking my example from modern eloquence : 

for II looked upon it as a very abſurd thing not 
to copy the beft models of every kind. But 
% how happens it,” continued IJ, „that you 
tc who remember ſo well what paſſed upon this 
* occaſion, ſhould have forgot that other, when 
you puſhed me ſo ſtrongly concerning the loy- 
« alty of Modeſtus? Confounded with this 
unexpected queſtion, pale as he always is, he 
turned ſtill more remarkably ſo. After a good 
deal of heſitation, he ſaid, it was not me at whom 


he aimed; it was only Modeſtus. Obſerve now, 


I befeech you, the implacable ſpirit of this fellow, 
who was not aſhamed thus to confeſs himſelf ca- 
pable of infulting the unfortunate. But the rea- 
fon he gave in juſtification of this infamous pro- 
ceeding, is pleaſant. ** He had wrote,” ſaid he, 
« in a letter which was read to Domitian, that I 
ec was the moſt execrable of ali {coundrets :” and 
what Modeſtus ſaid, was the truth beyond all 
manner of controverly. Here, 1 think, I broke 
off the converſation, being deſirous to reſerve to 
myſelf the liberty of acting as I ſhould fee pro- 

r when Mauricus returns. It is no eaſy mat- 
ter, I well know, to deſtroy Regulus; he is 
rich, and at the head cf a party; there are many 
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with whom he has credit, and more that are a- 
fraid of him: a paſſion that will ſometimes pre- 
vail even beyond friendſhip itſelf. But after all, 
ties of this ſort are not ſo ſtrong, but they may 
be looſened; and the popularity of a bad man is 
more to be depended upon than he is himſelf. 


However, (to repeat it again), I ſhall do nothing 


in this affair till Mauricus returns. He is a man 
of ſound judgment and great ſagacity, formed 


upon along courſe of experience, and who, from 


his obſervations on the paſt, well knows how to 


judge of the future. I ſhall conſult with him, 


and think myſelf juſtified either in purſuing or 
dropping this affair, as he ſhall adviſe. In the 
mean while, I thought I owed this account to 
the friendſhip that ſubſiſts between us, which 
gives you an undoubted right to be informed, 


not only of all my actions, but all my deſigns. 


Farewell. 


Epiſi. VI. PLiny to CorNELius Tacrrus. 


Ertainly you will laugh (and reaſon you 

have) when I tell you that the man you 
know ſo well has taken three fine boars. Pliny ! 
ſay you: Yes, Pliny. However, I indulged at 
the ſame time my beloved inactivity, and whilſt 
I fat at my nets, you would have found me, 
not with my boarſpear or javelin, but my 
pencil and pocket-book by my fide. I muſed 
and wrote, being reſolved if I returned with 
my hands empty, at leaſt to come home with 


my papers full. Believe me, this manner of 


ſtudying is not to be deſpiſed : you cannot con- 
ceive how greatly exerciſe contributes to en- 
liven the imagination. There is, beſides, ſome- 
thing in the folemnity of the venerable woods 
with which one is ſurrounded, together with that 
awful ſilence which is obſerved on theſe — 

ns- 


| 
| 
| 
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ſions, that ſtrongly inclines the mind to medita- 
tion. For the future therefore let me adviſe you, 
whenever you hunt, to take along with you your 
pen and paper, as well as your baiket and bottle: 
tor be aſlured you will find Minerva as fond of 
traverſing the hills as Diana. Farewell. 


Epiſt. VII. Prix to Ocrtavivs Ruvvs. 


NEE to what an eminence you have advanced 

me, by inveſting me with the tame power 
and dominion which Homer attributes to his 
mighty Jove. | 


Great Jeve conſents 1% H, tie chief's requeſt, 
But heau'n's eternal dich denies the reft. 


It is thus with a nod or a frown, I may grant or 
reject your petition as I ſee proper. To be fe- 
rious: as I am at liberty, I think, to excuſe 
myſelf to the“ Bætici, eſpecially at your requeſt, 


from being counſel for them againſt a ſingle per- 


fon; fo on the other hand, to oppcſe a whole 
province which I have long fince attached to me 
by many good offices, and ſpared no pains to 
oblige even at the hazard of my own intereſt, 
would be acting inconſiſtently with my honour, 
and that umformity of conduct which I know 
you admire. I ſhall ſteer therefore in this affair 
a middle courſe, and of the alternative which 
you propoſe to me, chuſe that which will ſatiſ- 
4 judgment, as well as your inclination. 

or I do not look upon myſelf obliged to conſider 
ſo much what you at preſent defire, as what a 
man. of your worthy character will always ap- 


The people of Bztica, a part of 8 n compre- 
hending Andaluſia and Granada ny : 
prove. 


\ 
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prove. H hope to be at Rome about the 15th of 
October, when we will join our united credit 
with Gallus in convincing him of the reaſonable- 


neſs of my offer. In the mean while you may aſ- 
ſure him of my good diſpoſition towards him: 


Then with his ſable braw he gave the nod, 
That ſeals his word, the ſanction of a gad“ 


For why ſhould I not continue to quote Homer's 
verſes, ſince you will not put it in my power to 


quote any of yours? which yet I fo paſſionately 
wiſh for, that I queſtion whether I could with- 


ſtand ſuch a bribe, even to plead againſt my old 
clients the good people of Bætica. had 
almoſt forgot to mention (what however is of too 
much importance to be omitted), that I have re- 
ceived the excellent dates you ſent me. "They 
ate likely to prove very powerful rivals to my fa- 
vourite figs and morells. Farewell. 


Epiſt. VIII. PrIx Y to PourEIUs SATURNI1- 


T H E letter which I received from you, 


wherein you importuned me to communi- 
cate to you ſame of my writings, came very ſea- 
ſonably. I was at that very time deſigning to ſend 
you one. Your requeſt therefore has accelerated 
the courſe of a very willing racer, and freed me 
from cvery thing that I had to apprehend either 
from your refuſal of this trouble, or my ſcruples 


to give it you, Without heſitation I then make 

uſe of your offer; as you muſt now take the 

conſequence of it without reluctance. But you 

mult not expect from ſo indolent a man any new 

compoſition. On the contrary, I am going to 

intreat you to reviſe again the ſpeech I made to 
* Iliad. 1. ver. 5 28. 


my 
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my countrymen, when I dedicated the public li- 


brary which I founded for their uſe. You have 


already, I remember, obliged me with ſome ge- 
neral obſervations upon this piece: but I now 
beg of you, not only to take a view of it in the 
whole, but diſtinctly to criticiſe it, with your 
uſual exactneſs, in all its parts. When you have 
corrected it, I ſhall ſtill be at liberty eicher to 
publiſh or ſupprets it. The delay in the mean 
time wil! be attended with one of tiiele advan- 

s, that while we are deliberating whether it 
is fit for the public view, a frequent reviſal will 
either make it ſo, or convince me that it is not. 
Though indeed the principal difficulty with me 
concernin ; the publication of this harangue, does 
not ariſe ſo much from the compoſi:ion itſelf, as 
from the ſubject, which has ſomething in it, I 
fear, that will look like oſtentation. For though 
the ſtyle be ever ſo plain and unornamented, yet 
as the occaſion neceſſarily led me to touch not 
only upon the munificence of my anceſtors, but 
my own; my modeſty will be greatly embarraſſ- 
ed. A dangerous and flippery ſituation this, 
even when one is led into it by the plea of ne- 


ceſſity] For if mankind are not very favourable 


to panegyric, even when given us by others, 
how much more difficult is it to reconcile them 
to it when it is a tribute which we pay to our- | 
ſelves? Virtue, though ftripped of all external 


particularly ſo, when glory is her attendant ; and 
the world is never ſo little diſpoſed to wreſt and 
pervert your honeſt actions, as when they paſs 
unobſerved and unapplauded. For theſe reaſons 
I frequently aſk myſelf, whether I ſhould have 
compoſed this harangue, ſuch as it is, merely 
for my own private uſe, or with a view alſo to 
the public? I am ſenſible, what may be exceed- 
ingly uſeful and proper in the proſecution of any 


advantages, is gene! gry object of envy, but 
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affair, loſe all its grace and fitneſs the mo- 
ment be thing is completed: for inſtance, in 
the caſe before us, nothing could be more to my 
than to explain at large the motives of 
my intended bounty; for by this means I ac- 
cuſtomed my mind to generous ſentiments ; 
more enamoured of the lovely forms by frequent 
attention to them, and guarded at the ſame time 
againſt that repentance which uſually attends a 
haſty execution of liberalities not well con | 
There aroſe alſo a further advantage from this 
method, as it fixed in me a certain habitual con- 
tempt of money. For while mankind ſeem to 
be univerſally governed by an innate diſpoſition 
to accumulate wealth, the cultivation of a more 
generous affection in my own breaſt taught me 
to free myſelf from the flavery of fo predominant 


a a principle, and I thought my honeſt intentions 


would be the more meritorious, as they ſhould 
appear to proceed, not from a ſudden ftart of 
temper, but from the dictates of cool and deli- 
berate reflection. TI conſidered, beſides, the na- 
ture of my deſign; I was not engaging myſelf to 
eſtabliſh public games, but a fund for the ſup- 
port of ingenuous youths. The pleaſures of the 
ſenſes are fo far from wanting the oratorical arts 
to recommend them, that we ſtand in need of 
all the powers of eloquence, to moderate and 
reſtrain their influence. But to prevail with thoſe 
who are capable of th2 office, to undertake with 
cheerfulneſs the diſagreeable buſineſs of educa- 
tion, it is neceſſary to apply, in the moſt artful 
manner, not only to their intereſt, but their paſ- 
ſions. And if phyſicians find it expedient to uſe 
the moſt inſinuating addreſs in recommending to 
their patients a wholeſome, though perhaps un- 
pl-alant regimen ; how much more occaſion had 
he to exert all the powers of perſuaſion, who, out 
of regard to the public welfare, was endeavour- 

Vo. I. B | ing 
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ing to reconcile it to a moſt uſeful, though not 
very popular benefaction: particularly, as my 
aim was to recommend an eftabliſhment calcu- 


lated fingly for the benefit of thoſe who were pa- 


rents, to ſuch as were not ſo; and to perſuade 
many, that they would patiently wait for, and 
endeavour to deſerve an honour, of which, at 
preſent, a few only could partake. But as at 
that time, when I attempted to explain and en- 
force the deſign and benefit of my inſtitution, [ 
conſidered more the general good of my country - 
men, than any reputation which might ariſe to 
myſelf; ſo I am apprehenſive if I publiſh that 
piece, it will ſeem as if I had a view rather to 
my own character, than the benefit of others. 
I am very ſenſible how much nobler it is to place 
the reward of virtue in the filent approbation of 
one's own breaſt, than in the applauſe of the 


world. Glory ought to be the conſequence, not 


the motive of our actions; and though fame 
ſhcull ſometimes happen not to attend the wor- 
thy deed, yet is it by no means the leſs amiable 


for having miſſed the applauſe it deſerved. But 


the world is apt to ſuſpect that thoſe who cele- 
brate their own generous acts, do not extol 
them becauſe they performed them, but perform- 
ed them that = might have the pleaſure of ex- 
tolling them. Thus the ſplendour of an action 
which would have ſhone out in full Juſtre if re- 


lated by another, vaniſhes and dies away when it 


becomes the ſubje t of yuur own applau e. Such 
is the diſpoſition of mankind, if they cannot blait 
the action, they will cenſure the vanity; and 
whether you do what does not deſerve to be ta- 
ken notice of, or take notice yourſelf of what 
does, either way you incur reproach. In my 
own caſe there is a peculiar circumſtance that 
weighs with me: this ſpeech was pronounccd, not 


before 
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before the people, but the *-decurif; not in the 


forum, but the ſenate ; I doubt therefore it will 


appear inconſiſtent that I, who, when I delivered 
it, ſeemed to endeavour to avoid popular applauſe, 
ſhauld now, by publiſhing this performance, ap- 
pear to court the zpprobation ot the world: that 


I, who was fo (ſcrupulous as not to admit even 


thoſe perſons to be preſent when I pronounced 
tliis diſcourſe, who were intereſted in my bene- 
faction, leſt it might be ſuſpected I was actua- 
ted in this affair by any ambitious views, ſhould 
now ſeem to folicit admiration, by forwardly diſ- 
playing it to ſuch as have no other concern in m 
munificence than the benefit of example. Th 
are the fcruples which have occaſioned my delay- 
ing to give this piece to the public; but I fubmit 
them entirely to your judgment, which 1 ſhall 
ever eſteem as a ſufficient reaſon. for My conduct. 
Farewell. 


Epit. IX. Prix r to Mixvrius FuxpAxvus. 


T is ſtrange, that the manner of paſſing our 
time at Rome, every ſingle day we ſtay there, 
either is, or at leaſt ſeems to be reaſonable 
enough; and yet, upon caſting up the whole 
ſum, the amount will appear quite the contrary. 
For example, Aſk any one how he has been em- 
ployed to-day ? he will tell you perhaps, I 
have been at the ceremony of taking up the 
*© manly + robe; this friend invited me to a wel- 


The decuri were a ſort of ſenators in the muni- 
cipal or corporate cities of Italy. 

+ The Roman youths at the age of ſeventcen 
changed their habit, and took up the tega wirilis, 
or many gown, upon which occation they were con- 
ducied by the friends of the family with great cere- 
mony either ir to the forum or capitol, and there in- 
velled with this new robe. 
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ding; th Neſired me to attend the hearing of 
14 his cauſe; one begged me to be witneſs to his 
„ will; another called me to a conſultation.” 

heſe are offices which ſeem, while one is en- 


© . in them, extremely neceſſary; and yet, 
7 


in the quiet of ſome retirement, we look 
back upon the many hours thus employed, we 
cannot but condemn them as ſolemn impertinen- 
ces. At ſuch a ſeaſon one is apt to reflect, Heu 
much of my life has been ſpent in irifles ! at leaſt it 
is a reflection which frequently comes acroſs me 
at Laurentum, after I have been employing my- 
ſelf in my ſtudies, or even in the neceilary care 
of the animal machine; (for the body muſt be 
repaired and ſupported, if we would preſerve the 


mind in all its vigour.) In that peaceful retreat, 


I neither bear nor ſpeak any thing of which 
J have occaſion to repent. I ſuffer none to re- 
peat to me the whiſpers cf malice; nor do [ 


cenſure any man, unleſs myſelf, when I am dif= |} 


| ſatisfied with my compcſitions. There I live un- 
diſturbed by rumour, and free from the anxious 
ſolicitudes of hope or fear, converſing only with 
myſelf and my books. True and genuine life! 
pleaſing and honourable repoſe ! More, perhaps, 
to be defired than the nobleſt employments ! 
Thou folemn ſea and folitary ſhore, beſt and 
moſt retired ſcene for contemplation, with how 
many noble thoughts have you infpired me 
Snatch then, my friend, as I have, the firſt occa- 
ſion of leaving the noify town with all its very 
empty purſuits, and devote your days to ſtudy, 
or even reſign them to eaſe: for, as my ingenious 
friend Attilius pleaſantly ſaid, It is better to 
do nothing, than to be doing of nothing.” 
Farewell. 


Epift 
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Ediſt. X. Priny to ATrIUs CLEMENS. 


F ever polite learning flouriſhed in our city, it 

is certainly now in its brighteſt luſtre. There 

are numerous and eminent inſtances of it. 1 
will content myſelf with naming only one, Eu- 
phrates the philoſopher. I firſt became acquaint- 
ed with this excellent perſon in my youth, when 
I ſerved in the army in Syria. I had an oppor- 
tunity of converſing with him familiarly, and 
took ſome pains to gain his affection : though 
that indeed was nothing difficult, for he is ex- 
ceeding open to acceſs, and full of that humani- 
ty which he profeſſes. I ſhould think myſelf 
extremely happy if I had as much anſwered the 
expectations he at that time conceived of me, as 
he exceeds every thing I had imagined of him. 
But perhaps I admire his excellencies more now,, 
than I did then, becauſe I underſtand them bet- 
ter, if | can with truth ſay I underſtand them 
yet. For as none but thoſe who are ſkilled in 
painting, ſtatuary, or the plaſtic art, can form 
a right judgment of any performance in thoſe 
ſciences ; ſo a man muſt himſelf have made great 
2dvances in learning, before he is capable of 
forming a juſt notion of the learned. However, 
as far as I am qualified to determine, Euphrates. 
is poſſeſſed of fo many ſhining talents, that he 
cannot fail to ſtrike the moſt injudicious obſerver. 
He reaſons with much force, penetration, and ele- 
gance, and frequently lanches out into all the 
ſablime and luxuriant eloquence of Plato. His 
ſtyle is rich and flowing, and at the ſame time ſo 
wonderfully ſweet, that with a pleaſing violence 
he forces the attention of the moſt unwilling 
hearer. His outward appearance is agreeable to 
all the reft: he has a good ſhape, a comely a- 
ſpect, long hair, and — white beard: cir- 
B 3 cumſtances 
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cumſtances which, though they may probably 
be thcught trifling and accideatal, contribute 
however o gain him much revereace. There is 
an affected negligence in his habit; his counte- 
nance is grave, but not auſtere; and his ap- 
proach commands reſpect without creating awe. 
Diſtinguiſhed as he is by the ſanctity of his man- 
ners, he is no leis fo by his polite and affable ad- 
dreſs, He points his eloquence againſt the vices, 
not the perſons of mankind, and without chaſti- 
fing reclaims the wanderer. His exhortations ſo 
captivate your attention, that you hang as it 
were upon his lips; and even after the heart is 
convinced, the ear ftiil wiſhes to liſten to the 
harmonious reaſoner. His family conſiſts of three 
children, (two of which are ſons), whom he edu- 
cates with the utmcſt care. His father-in Jaw 
Pompeius Julianus, as he greatly diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in every other part of his life, fo particu- 
larly in this, that though he was himſelt of the 
kigeft rank in his province, yet, among many 
conſiderable competitors for his daughter, he pre- 
ferred Euphrat es, as fiſt in merit, though not 
in dignity. But to dwell any longer upon the 
virtues of a man whoſe converſation J am fo un- 
fortunate as not to have leiſure to enjoy, what 
would it avail but to increaſe my uneaſineſs that 
I cannot enjcy it? My time is whelly taken up 
in the execution of a very honourable indeed, 
but very troublefome employment; ia hearing 
of cauſes, anſwering petitions, paſſing accounts, 
and writing of letters ; but letters, alas! where 
2 has no are. I ſome:imes complain to 
uphrates (for I have leifure at leaſt for that) of 
theſe unplcaling occupations. He endeavor rs 
to comfort me, by affirming, that to be enga- 
ged in the ſervice of the puvitc, to hear and de- 
termine Cauics, to explain the laws, and admi- 
niſter juſtice, is a part, and tha no leſt part too, 
of 


1 
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of philoſophy, as it is reducing to practice what 
her profeſſors teach in ſpeculation. It may be 
ſo : but that it is as agreeable as to ſpend whole 
day: in attending to his uſeful converſation, 
even his rhetoric will never be able to convince 
me. I cannot therefore but ſtrongly recommend it 
to you, who have leiſure, the next time you come 
to Rome, (and you will come, I dare fay, fo 
much the woof to take the benefit of his ele- 


; gant and refined inftructions. I am not, you 
> ſee, in the number of thoſe who envy others the 
t happineſs they cannot ſhare themſelves: on the 
S contrary, it is a very ſenſible pleaſure to me, 
e when 1 find my friends in poſſeſſion of an enjoy- 
e ment from which [ have the misfortune to be 
* excluded. Farewell. 5 

* 

d 


Epiſt. XI. PII to FAnrus Jusrus. 


ie T is a long time ſince I received a letter from 
y IX you. You will allege, perhaps, you have 
e- nothing to write: but let me have the ſatisfac- 
ot tion at leaſt of ſeeing it under your hand, or tell 
he me in the good old ſtyle, F you are well, I am ſo. 
n- I hall be cuntented even wtih that; as indeed 
at that fingle circumſtance from a friend includes 
at every thing. You may poſſibly think | jeſt : but 
up belicve me I am extremely in earneſt. In ſhort, 


all I defire is, to know how it is with you; for [ 
can no longer remain in this ignorance without 
the utmoſt anxiety. Farewell. 


Epi. XII. PIIxx to Cal EsTRIVSs Tyvro. 


Have ſuffered a moſt fflicting Icfs, if the 
1 misfortune of being deprived of fo excellent 
a man may be expr-ficd by that word. Corellius 
Rufus is dead! and dead too by his own act! a 
ealling aggrayaiica to my affliction, as that * 

0 
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of death which we cannot impute either to the 
courſe of nature, or the hand of Providence, is 
of all others the moſt to b: lamented. It affords 
fame conſolation in the loſs of thoſe friends whom 
diſcaſe ſnatches from us, that they fall by the ge- 
neral fate of mankind: but thoſe who deſtroy 
themſelves leave us under the inconſolable reflec- 
tion that they had it in their power to have lived 
longer. It is true, Corellius had many induce- 
ments to be fond of life; a blameleſs conſcience, 
high reputation, and great dignity, together with 
all the tender endearments of a wife, a daughter, 
a grandſon, and fiſters, and amidſt theie conſi- 
derable pledges of happineſs, many and faithful 
friends. Still it muft be owned he had the high- 
eſt reaſon (which to a wite man will always have 
the force of the ſtrongeſt obligation) to determine 
him in this reſolution. He had long laboured under 
O tedious and painful a diſtemper, that even theſe 
bleſſings, great and valuable as they are, could not 
balance the evils he ſuffered. 
year, (as I have frequently heard him fay), he 
was ſeized with the gout in his feet. This he re- 

ceived from his father; for diſcaſes, as well as poſ- 


ſeſſions, are ſometimes tranſmitted by a kind of 


inheritance. A life of abſtinence and virtue had 
ſomething broke the force of this diſtemper while 


he had ſtrength and youth to ſtruggle with it; as 


a manly courage ſupported him under the increa- 
ling weight of it in his old age. I remember in 
the reign of Domitian, I made him a viſit at his 


villa near Rome, where I found him under the 


moſt incredible and undeſerve! tortures ; for the 
gout was not only in his feet, but had ſpread 
irſelf over his whole body. As foon as I entered 
his chamber, his ſervants withdrew: for it was 
his conſtant rule, never to ſuffer them to te pre- 
ſent when any vefy intimate friend was with 

him: he even carried it ſo far as to diſmiſs his 
| wife 


In his thirty-third 
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wife upon ſuch occaſions, though worthy of the 
higheft confidence. Looking round about him, 
Do you know,” ſays he, why I endure life 
« under theſe cruc] agonies? It is with the hope 
« that I may outlive, at leaſt for one day, that 
« villain. And O!] ye gods, had you given 
© me ſtrength, as you have given me reſolution, 
« | wouid infallibly have that pleaſure !”” Hea- 
ven heard his prayer, and having ſurvived that 
tyrant, and lived to ſee liberty reſtored, he broke 
through thoſe great, but however now leſs for- 
cible attachments to the world, ſince he could 
leave it in poſſeſſion of ſecurity and freedom. 
His diſtemper increaſed; and as it now grew 
too violent to admit of any relief from tempe- 
rance, he reſolutely determined to put an end to 
its uninterrupted attacks by an effort of heroiſm. 
He had refufed all ſuſtenance for four days, when 
his wite Hiſpulla ſent to me our common friend 
Geminius, with the melancholy news that he was 
refolved to die; and that ſhe and her daughter ha- 
ving in vain joined in their moſt tender perſuaſions 
todivert him from his purpoſe, the only hope they 
had now left was my endeavours to reconcile him 


to life. I ran to his houſe with the utmoſt precipi- 


tation. As I approached it, I met a ſecond meſ- 
ſenger from Hiſpulla, who informed me there 
was nothing to be hoped for, even from me, as 
he now ſcemed more inflexible than ever in his 
refolution. What confirmed their fears was an 
expreſſion he made uſe of to his phyfician, who 
prefled him to take ſome nouriſhment : It is re- 
« ſolved,” he ſaid : an expreflion, which as it rai- 
ſed my admiration of his greatneſs of ſoul, fo it 
does my grief for the loſs of him. I am every 
moment reficcting what a valuable friend, what 
an excellent man I am deprived of. That he 
was arrived t his fixcy- feventh year, which is 
an age even the ſtrongett ſcldom excced, I well 


knew: 
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know : that he is delivered from a life of conti- 
nual pain; that he left his family, and (what he 
loved even more) his country in a flouriſhing 
tate; all this I know. Still I cannot forbear to 
weep for him as if he had been in the prime and 
vigour of his days: and I weep (ſhall I own 
my weakneſs ?) upon a private account. For I 
have loſt, oh] my friend, I have loſt the wit- 
neſs, the guide, and the director of my life! 
And to confefs to you what I did to Calviſius in 
the firſt tranſport of my grief, I ſadly fear, now 
that I am no longer under his eye, I ſhall not 
keep fo ſtrict a guard over my conduct. Speak 
comfort to me therefore, I intreat you ; not by 
telling me that he was ld, that he was infirm ; 
all this I know ; but by ſupplying me with ſome 
arguments that are uncommon, and reſiſtleſs, 
that neither the com gerce of the world, nor the 
precep:s of the philoſophers can teach me. For 
all that I have heard, and ail that I have read oc- 
cur to me of their ſelves ; but all theſe are by far 


too weak to ſypport me under fo heavy an afflic- 


tion. Farewell. 


Epi. XIII. Prix to Socitus SENECIO. 


"THis year has produced a moſt plentiful har- 
veil of poets. Scarce a day has paſſed, 
during the whole month of April, wherein we 
have not been entertained with the recital of ſome 
poem. It is a pleaſure to me to find, rotwith- 
ſtanding there ſeems to be ſo little diſpoſition in 
the public to attend aſſeniblies of this kind, that 
the ſciences ſtill flouriſn, and men of genius are 
not dif .ouraged from producing their performan- 
ces. It is viſible, the greater part of the audience 
which is collected upon theſe cccafions, come 
with reluctance ; they loiter round the place of 
afſembly, join in little parties of nr 
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and ſend every now and then to inquire whether 
the author is come in, whether he has read the 


preface, or whether he has almoſt finiſhed the 


piece. Then, with an air of the greateſt jadiffe- 
rence, they juſt look in and withdraw again ; 
ſome by ſtralth, and others with leſs ceremony. 
It was not thus in the time of our anceſtors. It 
is reported, that Claudius Cæſar one day hearing 
a noiſe near his palace, inquired the occaſion of 
it, and being informed that Nonianus was reci- 
ting a compoſition of his, went immediately to 
the place, and agreeably ſurpriſed the author with 


his preſence. But now, were one to beipeak 


the company even of the moſt idle man living, and 
remind him of the appointment ever ſo often, or 


ever O long beforehand, eicher he would avoid 
it under pretence of forgetfulneſs, or if not, 


would look upon it as fo much time loſt ; and tor 
no other reaſon, perhaps, but becauſe he had 
not lot it. So much the rather do thoſe authors 
deſerve our encouragement and applauſe, who 
have reſulution to perſevere in their ſtudies, and 


exhibize their performances, notwithſtanding 


this indolence, or pride of their audience. For 
my own patt, I ſcarce ever refuſe to be preſent 
upon ſuch occaſions. Though to ſay truth, the 
authors have generally been my friends; as in- 
deed there are few men of genius who are not. 
It is this has kept me in town longer than I in- 
tended. I am now however at liberty to with- 


draw to my retirement, and write ſomething my- 


ielf z but without any intentions of reciting in 
my turn. I would not have it thought that [ 
rather lent tlan gave my attendance; for in 
thefe, as in all other good offices, the obligation 
ceates the moment you ſeem t) expect a retuin. 
Farewell. | 


Eau. 


. 


aca way 
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Epift. XIV. Puiny to Juntus Mavricvs. 


OU aſk me to look out for a huſband, to 
whom you may give your niece: a taſk, 
in which you very rightly prefer me before all 
others. For you well know how I loved and 
honoured that excellent man her father. You 
well know by what encouragements he cheriſh- 
ed my youth, and what praiſes he beſtowed up- 
on me at that time, to make me afterwards ca- 
pable of deſerving them. No command of 
yours to me could carry greater weight and plea- 
ture with it: nor can I be engaged in a more 
honourable undertaking, than in chuſing out 
ſome young man, from whom may deſcend 
— and ſucceſſors to Arulenus Ruſticus. 
Such a man might be long ſought after, if 
Minicius Acilianus did not preſent himfelf to my 
mind, born as it were for that purpoſe : he is 
ſome few years younger than I am, fo that we 
live with the eaty familiarity and affection of 
young people, and yet he reveres me as an ex- 
perienced old man. He ſubmits to be mod lled 
and inſtructed by me, in the fame manner as I 
have been by you, and your brother: his country 
is Brixia, in our part of Italy, which till retains 
and keeps up the modeſt, trugal, and plain man- 
ners of the ancients. His father is Minicius Ma- 
crinus, the head of the equeſtrian order, having 
always declined a higher ftation : for Veſpaſian 
offered to chuſe him one of the prætors; but he 
was conſtant and firm in preferring virtuous re- 
tirement to ſuch purſuits as ours, which I am in 
doubt whether to call ambition or dignity. His 
8 on his mother's ſide is Serrana 
?rocula, a native of Padua. You know the 
manners of the place, but Serrana is an example 
of the ſtricteſt virtue even to the Paduans. His 
uacle 
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uncle is P. Acilius, a man of ſingular authority, 
prudence, and integrity. In ſhort, throughout 
the whole family you will find nothing but what 
will pleaſe you as much as in your own. As 
for Acilianus himſelf, he is a man of a ſtrong 
conſtitution, indefatigable at buſineſs, and yet 
of an invincible modeſty. He has paſſed through 
the ſeveral offices of quæſtor, tribune, and præ- 
tor, with great honour, and fo has faved you 
the trouble of ſoliciting thoſe employments for 
him. His countenance is free and open, his 
complexion ruddy and health ul, his whole per- 
ſon beautiful and gentcel, and his carriage grace- 
ful and ſenatorian. Theſe are accoraphſhmer.:s 
by no means (according to my way of think- 
inz) to be overlooked; but taey are ſuch as 
ought to be mentioned, as a reward due to a 
young lady's unblemifhed chaſtity. I do not 
know whether I ſhould add, that his father is 
very rich. When I conſider to whom I am point- 
ing him out as a ſon- in-law, I think riches 
ought not to be mentioned; but when I reflect 
upon the prevailing cuſtoms of the times, and 
particularly upon the laws of our city, by which 
men are valued according to the value of their 
eſtates, certainly, in that view, rich-s are nat 
to be omitted. Beſides, when we look forward 
to a numerous poitcrity, and the many conſe- 
quences of marriage, a good fortune is a very 
neceſſary ingredient. Perhaps you will. imagine 
I have been iadulging my parual fondneſs for 
Acilianus, and have ſtrained the character be- 
yond the truth: but, I give you my word, you 
will find hereafter, that every thing I have ſaid, 
will admit of greater latitude, than J have taken. 
I love the young man entirciy, and he deſerves 
my affection. But ſtill a religious part of that 
love is not to overioad my friends with praiſes. 
Farewell. ws 

Vor. I. C Epe. 
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Epift. XV. Puixy to SepTITIUs CLARUS. 


Hat is the reaſon, my friend, that when 
you promiſed to ſup with me, you have 
not performed your engagement ? But take no- 
tice, juſtice is to be had, and you ſhall fully 
xeimburſe me the expenſe I was at to treat you; 
which was no inconſiderable ſum. I had pre- 
pared, you muſt know, a lettuce apiece, three 
ſnails, two eggs, and a barley-cake, with ſome 
{weet wine and ſnow : the ſnow moſt certainly I 
ſhall charge to your account, as a rarity that will 
not keep. Beſides all theſe curious diſhes, there 
were olives of Andaluſia, gourds, ſhallots, and 
a hundred other dainties equally ſumptuous. You 
ſhould likewiſe have been entertained either with 
an interlude, the rehearſal of a poem, or a piece 
of muſic, as you liked beſt; or (ſuch was my 
liberality) with all three. But the luxurious 
delicacies and Spaniſh dancers of a certain I 
know not who, were, it ſeems more to your 
taſte. However, I ſhall have my revenge of you, 
depend upon it; — in what manner, mal at 
preſent be a ſecret. In good truth, it was not 
- kind, thus to mortify your friend, I had almoſt 
ſaid yourſelf; —and upon ſecond thoughts I do 
y ſo: for how agreeably ſhould we have ſpent 
the evening, in laughing, trifting, and deep 
ſpeculation ! You may ſup, I confeſs, at many 
places more ſplendidly; but you can be treated 
no where, believe me, with more unconſtrained 
. cheerfulneſs, ſimplicity, and freedom: only make 
. the experiment; and if you do not ever after- 
wards prefer my table to any other, never favour 
me with your company again. Farewell. 


Epi. 
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Epiſt. XVI. Pl to Exvucivs. 
1 Eatertained a regard for my friend Pompeius 


Saturninus, and extolled his genĩus, even long 
ng before | knew how luxuriant, manageable, 
and extenſive it was: but he has now taken full 
and unreſerved poſſeſſion of my whole heart. I have 
heard him in the unpremeditated, as well as ſtu- 
died ſpeech, plcad-with no leſs warmth and ener- 
gy, than grace and eloquence. He abounds 
with juſt refictions ; his periods are graceful and 
majeſtic ; his words harmonious, and ſtamped 
with the authority of genuine antiquity. Theſc 
united qualities infinitely delight you, not only 
when you are carried loop, if 1 may fo ſay 
with the reſiſtleſs low of his charming and em- 
puatical elocution; but when conſidered diſtinct 
and apart from that advantage. I am perſuaded 
you will be of this opinion when you peruſe his 
orations, and will not heſitate to place him in 
the fame rank with the ancients, whom he {> 
happily imitates. But you will view him witli 
{till higher pleaſure in the character of an hiſto- 
rian, Where his ſtyle is at once conciſe and clear, 
fmooth and ſublime; and the ſame energy of ex- 
preſſion, though with more cloſeneſs, runs 
through his harangues, which fo eminently diſ- 
tinguiſhes and adorns his pleadings. But theſe 
are not all his excellencies; he has compoſed 
| ſeveral poetical pieces in the manner of my fa- 
vourite Calvus and Catullus: What ſtrokes. of 
wit, what ſweetneſs of numbers, what pointed 
ſatire, and what touches of the tender paſſion 
appear in his verſes! in the midſt of which he 
ſometimes deſignedly falls into an agreeable neg- 
ligence in his metre, in-imitation too of thoſ: 
admired pocts. He read to me, the other day, 
ſome letters v hich he — me were written K 
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his wife: I fancied I was hearing Plautus or 
Terence in proſe. If they are that lady's, (as 
he poſitively affirms), or his own, which he ab- 
ſolutely denies, either way he deſerves equal 

plauſe ; whether far writing ſo politely himſelf, 
or for having fo highly improved and refined the 
genius of his wife, whom he married young and 
uninſtructed. His works are never out of my 
bands; and whether I fit down to write any 
thing myſelf, or to reviſe what I have already 
written, or am in a diſpoſition to amufe myſelf, 
{ conſtantly take up this agreeable author ; and 
as often as { do fo, he is ſtill new. Let me ftrong- 
ly recommend him to the fame degrece of inti- 
r2.4cy with you; nor be it any prejudice to his 
merit that he is a contemporary writer. Had he 
fouriſhed in fome diſtant age, not only his 
works, but the very pictures and ſtatues of him 
would have been paſſionately inquired after; and 
{hall we then, from a ſort of ſatiety, and mere- 
ly becauſe he is preſent among us, ſuffer his ta- 
lents to languiſh and fade away unhonoured and 
unadmiced ? It is ſurely a very perverſe and en- 
vious diſpoſition, to look with indifference upon 


a man worthy of the higheſt approbation, for no 


other reaſon but becauſe we have it in our power 
to ze him, and to converſe with him, and not 
only to give him our applauſe, but to receive 
Him into our friendſhip. Farewell. 


Epi. XVII. Prixy to Coaxzrrus TirIA- 


Vie and acts of friendſhip are not yet ex- 
tinct in the world; and there are ſtill thoſe 


who ſhew themſelves friends even to the dead. 


Titianus Capito has obtained the emperor's per- 
miſſion to erect a ſtatue in the forum to the late 
L. Syllanus. It is a noble and truly laudable 
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exertion of princely favour, to emplcy it to pur- 
s ſuch as theſe, and to try the extent of ones 


intereſt for the glory of others. It is indeed ha- 
bitual to Capito to diſtinguiſh merit. He has 
placed in his houſe (where he is at liberty to do- 
ſo) the ſtatues of the Bruti, the Caſſii, and the 
Catos, and it is incredible what a religious ve- 
neration he pays them. But his generoſity does 
not terminate here: there is ſcarce a name of 
any note or luftre that he has not celebrated and 

rendered more conſpicuous, by his excellent 
verſes. One may be very jure a man mult be 
poſſeſſed of great virtue himſelf, who thus ad- 
mires it in others. As Syllanus certainly de- 
ſerves the honour that is done him, fo Capito- 
has by this means ſecured to himſelf that im- 
mortality which he has conferred on his friend ;. 
for in my opinion he who erects a ſtatue in the 
Roman forum, receives as much glory, as the 


perſon to whom it is erected. Farewell. 


Epi. XVIII. Prixv to Sugroxrus Tran- 
 _ QUILEUS, 


O write me that you have been extremely 
terrified with a dream, as apprehending: 

that it threatens ſome ill ſucceſs to you in your 
law- ſuit ; and theiefore deſire that | would get it 
put off for a few days, or at leaſt to the next. This 


is a favour, you are ſenſible, not very eaſily ob- 


tained, but 1 will uſe all my intereſt for that ꝑur- 
poſe ; 3 


For dreams deſcend from Jode *. 

In the mean while it is very material ſor you 

to recollect whether your dreams generally re- 
pPfeſent 


Pope, Iliad i. 63. | ; 
| Dreams were confidered from the earlieſt anti- 
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preſent things as they afterwards fall out, or quite 
the reverſe. But if I may judge of yours by. one 
that happened to myſelt, you have nothing to 
fear; for it portends-you will acquit yourſelf with 

reat ſucceſs. I had promiſed to be counſel for 
1 Paſtor; when | fancied in my ſleep that 
my mother-in-law came to me, and throwing her- 
ſelf at my feet, earneſtly intrea: ed me. not to be 
concerned in the cauſe. I was at that time a very 
young man; the caſe was to be argued in the 
four centumviral courts ;. my. adverſaries were 
tome of the moſt conſiderable men in Rome, and 


particular favourites of Cæſar; any of which cir-. 


cumſtances were ſufficient, after ſuch an inauſpi- 
cious dream, to have diſcouraged me. Notwith- 


ſtanding this, I engaged in the cauſe, reflecting 


within myſelt, Wo 


quity as- ſacred admonitions and hints of futurity, 


Many of the Heathen oracles were delivered 1n this 
manner, and even among the Jews we find ſeveral 
 untimations. conveyed to their prophets in the ſame 
way. The Romans in general were great obſervers 
of dreams, and Auguſtus Czfar is faid to have eſca- 
ped a.very imminent danger at the battle of Philippi, 
by quittiag his tent in compliance with a dream of 
Antonius his phyſician. This is mentioned to obvi- 
ate any prejudice againit Pliny, which may ariſe in 
the mind of a reader unacquainted with the prevail- 
ing ſentiments of the ancients upon this point, who 
might otherwiſe be ſurpriſed to tind our author talk 
ſeriouſly upon a ſuhject of this nature. The truth is, 
an eminent critic has obſerved with great good ſenſe, 
"there ſeems to be as much temerity in never giving 
credit to dreams, as there is ſuperſtition in always do- 
ing ſo. It appears to me,” ſays he, that the true 

medium between theſe two. extremes, is to treat 
them as we would a known liar; we are ſure he 
«© moſt uſually relates falſchoods ; however, nothing 
« hinders but he may ſometimes ſpeak truth.” 


Without 
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IWithout a ſign, his ſword the brave man dratus, 
And aſts no omen, but his country's cauſe * : 


for I looked. upon the promiſe I had given, to 
be as ſacred to me as my country, or, if that were 
poſſible, more ſo. The event happened as I wiſh- 
ed; and it was that very cauſe which firſt pro- 
cured me the favourable attention of the public, 
and threw open to me the gates of Fame. Con- 
ſider then whether your dream, like that which 
] have related, may not portend ſucceſs. Or after 
all, perhaps, you will think it more ſafe to pur-. 


| ſue this cautious maxim: . Never do a thing o 


« cobich yen are in doubt" if fo, write me wo 
In the interval I will conſider of ſome expedient, 
and endeavour your cauſe ſhall be heard any. day 
you like beſt. In this reſpect you are in a better 
fituation than I was: the court of the centumwiri, 
where I was to plead, admits of no adjournment ;. 
whereas in that where your cauſe is to be heard, 
though it is not eaſy to procure one, ſtill however. 
it is poſſible. Farewell. 


Epiſt. XIX. Priny to Romanus Fnuvs. 


OV are my countryman, my ſchoolfellow, 
and my companion from my earlieſt youth: 
there was the ſtricteſt friendſhip between my mo- 
ther and uncle, and your father; a happineſs. 
which I alſo enjoyed as far as the great inequality 
of our ages would admit: can I fail then ( bĩaſſed 
as I am towards your intereſt by ſo many ſtrong 


and weighty. reaſons) to contribute. all in my 


power to the advancement of your dignity? The 
rank you bear in our province as a decurio, is a 
proof that you are poſlcſſed at leaſt of an hundred 
thouſand ſeſtei ces; but that. we may alſo have the 
pleaſure of ſeeing. you a Roman knight, give me 

# Iliad xii, 243. Porz. 
leave 
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leave to preſent you with three hundred thouſand, 
in order to make up the ſum requilite to entitle 
you to that dignity. The long acquaintance we 
have had, leaves me no room to doubt you will 
ever be forgetful of this inſtance of my friendſhip. 
And I need not adviſe you (what, if 1 did not know 
y-ur diſpoſition, I ſhould) to enjoy this honour 
with the modeſty that becomes one who received 
it from me: for the dignity we poſſeſs by the good 
offices of a friend, is a kind of ſacred truſt, wherein- 
we have h:s judgment, as well as our own charac- 
ter, to maintain, and therefore to be guarded with: 
peculiar attention. . 


Epift. XX. PLiny to Cornelius Tacitus. 
Have frequent diſputes with a friend of mine, 
a perſon of knowledge and erudition, who ad- 
mires nothing ſo much in the eioquence of the 
bar as conciſeneſs. I agree with him, where the 
cauſe will admit of this manner, it may be pro- 
perly enouzh purſued ; but inſiſt, that to omit 
what is material to be mentioned, or only ſlightly 
to touch upon thoſe points which ſhould be ſtrong- 


ly inculcated, and urged home to the minds of 


the audience, is in effect to deſert the cau'e one 
has undertaten. In many czfs a copious man- 
ner of expreflion gives ſtrength and weight to 
our ideas, which frequently make impreſſions 
upon the mind, as iron does upon ſolid bodies, 


rather by repeated ſtrokes than a ſingle blow. 


In anſwer to this he uſually has recourſe to autho- 
rities ; and produces Lyſias amongſt the Grecians, 
and Cato and the two Gracchi among our own. 
countrymen, as inſtances in favour of the conciſe 

e. In return, I name Demoſthenes, ZEſchi- 
nes, Heſperides, and many others in oppoſition 
to Lyhas ; while I confrent- Cato and the Grac- 
chi, with Cæſar, Pollio, Cœlius, and above all 
Cicero, whoſe longeſt ora: ion is generally eſteem- 
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ed the beſt. It is in good compolitions, as in 
every thing elſe that is valuable; the more there 
is of them, the better. Vou may obſerve in 
ſtatues, baſſo-relieyos, pictutes, and the bodies 
of men, and even in animals and trees, that no- 
thing is more graceful than magnitude, if accom- 
panied with proportion. The ſame holds true 
in pleading : and even in books, a largg volume 
carries ſomething of beauty and authority in its 
very ſize. My antagoniſt, who is extremely dex- 
terous at evading an argument, cludes all this, 
and much more which I uſually urge to the fame 
purpoſe, by inſiſting that thoſe very perſons, 
upott whoſe works I found my opinion, made 
conſiderable additions to their orations when they 
publiſhed them. This I deny: and appeal to the 
harangues of numberleſs orators ; particularly to 
thoſe of Cicero for Murena and V arerrus, where 
he ſeems to have given us little more than the ge- 
neral charge. Whence it appears, that many 
things which he enlarged upon at the time he de- 
livered thoſe orations, were retrenched when he 
gave them to the public. The fame excellent 


| orator informs us, that, agreeably to- the ancient 


cuſtom which allowed only one counſel on a fide, 
Cluentius had no other advocate but himſelf; and 
tells us farther, that he employed four whole days 
in defence of Cornelius: by which it plainly ap- 
pears, that thoſe orations which, when delivered at 
their fult length, had neceſſarily taken up fo much 
time at the bar, were greatly altered and abridged 
when he afterwards compriſed them in a fingle 
volume, though, I muſt confeſs indeed, a large one. 
But it is objected, there is a wide difference be- 
tween pleading and juſt compoſition. This 
opinion, I acknowledge, has had fome favourers, 
and it may be true; nevertheleſs I am perſuaded, 
( though I may perhaps be miſtaken), that, as it is 
poſlible a pleading may be well received by the 
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audience, which has not merit enough to re- 
commend it to the reader; ſo a good oration can- 
not be 2 bad pieading : for the oration on paper 
is, in truth, the original and model of the ſpeech 
that is to be pronounced. It is for this reaſon 


we find in many of the beſt orations extant, num- 


berleſs expreſſions which have the air of unpre- 


meditated diſcourſe ; and this even where we are. 


| ſure they were never ſpoken at all: as forirftance 
in the following paſſage from the oration againſt, 
 Verres,—** A certain mechanic———what's. his 
de name? Ob, I'm oviiged to you for helping me to it: 
« yes, I mean Polycletus.” It cannot then be de- 
nied, that the nearer approach a ſpeaker makes to 
the rulcs of juſt compoſition, the more perfect be. 
will be in his art;. always ſuppoſing however, 
that he has the negeffary indulgence in point of 


time: for if he be abridged of that, no imputaion 


cag juſtly be fixed upon the advocate, though 
. inly a very great one is chargeable upon 
the judge. The ſenſe of the laws is, I am ſure, 
on my ſide, which are by no means. ſparing of 
the orator's time: it is not brevity, but an en- 
larged ſcope, a full attention to every thing mate- 
rial, which they recommend. And how is it poſſi- 
ble for an advocate to acquit himſalf of that duty, 
unleſs in the moſt i ificant cauſes, if he affects 
to be conciſe? Let me add what experince, that 
unerring guide, has taught me: it has frequently 
deen my province to act both as an advocate and 
a Judge, as I have often aſſiſted as an aſſeſſor, 
Where I have ever found the judgments of man- 
kind are to be influenced by different applica- 
tions, and that the ſlighteſt circumſtances often 

oduce the moſt important conſequences. There 
is fo vaſt a variety in the diſpoſitions and under- 
ſtandings of men, that they ſeldom agree in their 
opinions about any one point in debate before 
them; or if they do, it is generally from the 
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my aim with ſo much certainty, I attack eve 
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movement of different paſſions. Beſides, as every 
man naturally favours his own diſcoveries, and 
when he hears an argument made uſe of which 
had before occurred to himſelf, will certainly em- 
brace it as extremely convincing, the orator there- 
fore ſhould ſo adapt himſelf to his audience as to 


throw out ſomething to every one of them, that 


due may receive and approve as his own peculiar 


thought. I remember when Regulus and I were 
concerned together in a cauſe, he faid to me, You 


ſeem to think it necefſary to imfeft upon every point; 
2 * 


whereas I always aim at my s throat, 
and there [ 22 preſs him. ("Tis true, he tena- 


ciouſly holds whatever part he has once fixed 


upon; but the misfortune is, he is extremely apt 
to miſtake the right place.) I anſwered, it might 
poſſibly happen that what he took for what he 
called the thraat, was in reality ſome other part. 
As for me, ſaid I, who do not pretend to direft 


„ and puſh at every opening; in ſhort, to ui 
22 proverb, 1 heave no flone unturned. As 
in agriculture, it is not my vineyards, or my 
woods alone, but my fields allo that I cultivate ; 
and (to purſue the alluſion) as I do not content 
myſelf with ſowing thoſe fields with only one 
kind of grain, but employ ſeveral different ſorts; 
fo, in my pleadings at the bar, I ſpread at large a 
variety of matter like ſo many different ſeeds, in 
order to reap from thence whatever may happen 
to ĩt: for the diſpoſition of your judges is as pre- 
czfious and as little to be aſcertained, as that of 
ſails and ſeaſons. I remember the comic writer 
Eupolis mentions it in praiſe of that excellent o- 
rator Pericles, that 


Softeſt perſuaſion ſat upon his tongue, 
And on 12 5 ps engaging ſweetneſs hung; 
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Yet with a ſtrength that fix d upon the mind, 

That farc d its way, and left its /ling behind. 

But could Pericles, without the richeſt variety of 
expreſſion, and merely by force of the conciſe or 
the rapid ſtyle, or both together, (for they are ex- 
tremely different), have exerted that charm and 
that fing of which the poet here ſpeaks ? To de- 
light and to perſuade requires time, and a great 
compaſs of language; and to leave a ing in the 


minds of his audience, is an effect not to be ex- 


pected from an orator who ſlightly puſhes, but 
from him, and him only, who thruſts home and 
deep. Another * comic poet, ſpeaking of the 
ſame orator, ſays, 


His mighty wards like Fove's wn thunder roll; 
Greeee hears, and trembles to her inmaſt ſoul. 


But it is not the conciſe and the reſerved, it is 


the copious, the majeſtic, and the ſublime orator, 
who with the blaze and thunder of his eloquence 
hurries mpetuouſly along, and bears down all be- 
fore him There is a juſt mean, I own, in every 
thing; but he equally deviates from that true 


mark, who falls ſhort of it, as he who goes be- 


yond it; he who confines himſelf in too narrow a 
compaſs, as he who lanches out with too preat 
a latitude. Hence it is as common to hear our 
orators condemned for being too barren, as too 
luxuta.it ; for not reaching, as well as for over- 


flowing the bounds of their ſubject. Both, no 


doubt, are equally diſtant from the proper me- 
dium; but with this difference however, that in 
the one the fault ariſes from an exceſs, in the 
other from a deficiency ; an error which if it be 
not a ſign of a moce correct, yet it is certainly 
of a more exalted genius. When I ſay this, I 
| * Ariſtophanes. 
would 
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would not be underſtood to approve that everlaſt- 
ing * talker mentioned in Homer, but that 
other + deſcribed in the following lines : 


But when he peaks, tohat elocution flows ! 
Soft as the fleeces of deſcending ſnows. 


Not but I extremely admire him ꝗ too, of ry 
the poet ſays, 


Few were his words, but wonder fully ftrong. 


Yet if I were to chuſe, I ſhould clearly give the 
preference to the ſtyle reſ-mbling winter ſnotv, 
that is, to the full and diffuſive ; in ſhort, to that 
pomp of eloquence which ſeems a!l heavenly and 
divine. But ('tis urged) the harangue of a more 
moderate length is moſt generally admired, It is 
fo, I confeſs : but by whom? By the indolent on- 
ly; and to fix the ſtandard by the lazineſs and 
falſe delicacy of theſe, would ſurely be the higheſt 
abſurdity. Were you to conſult perſon, of this 
caſt, they wou'd tell you, not only that it is beſt 
to ſay little, but that it is beſt to ſay nothing. 
Thus, my friend, I have laid before you my ſen- 
timents upon this ſubject, which I ſhall readily 
abandon, if I find they are not agreeable to 3 ours. 
But if you ſhould diffent from me, | beg you 
would communicate to me your reaſons. For 
thoug 3 L ought to yield in this caſe to your more 
enlighiened judgment, yet in a point of ſuch con- 
ſequence, I had rather receive my conviction 
from the force of argument, than authority. If 
* ſhould be of my opinion in this matter, a 
ine or two from you in return, intimating your 


* 'Therſites, Iliad ii. 212. 
+ Ulyile-, Iliad ii. 222. 
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concurrence, will be ſufficient to confirm me in 
the juſtneſs of my ſentiments. On the contrary, 
if you think me miſtaken, I beg you would give 
me your objections at large. Yet has it not, 


think you, ſomething of the air of bribery, to aſk 


only a ſhort letter if you agree with me; but en- 
join you the trouble of a very long one, if yau 
are of a contrary opinion? Farewell. 


Epiſi. XXI. PIN to PaTERNUus, 


T Rely as much upon the ſtrength of your judg- 
[| ment, as upon the goodneſs of your eyes : 
not becauſe I think you excel in ſxill, 8 I would 
not have you flatter yourſelf,) but becauſe you 
equal me in it: which, it muſt be allowed, is 
ſaying a great deal in its favour. However, jeſt- 
ing apart, I like very well the appearance of the 
ſlaves which were purchaſed for me by your re- 
commendation ; all that I want farther, is to be 
fatisfied of their behaviour; and for this I muſt 
depend upon their characters more than their 
countenances, Farewell. 


Epiſt. XXII. Prix r to CaTitivs Severus. 


F Have been detained a long time in town, un- 
[| der the moſt alarming apprehenſions. Ti- 
tus Arjſto, whom | particularly love and admire, 
is fallen into a tedious and obſtinate i'Ineſs, which 


deeply affects me. Virtue, knowledge, and good 


ſenſe ſhine out with ſo ſuperior a luſtre in this 
excellent man, that learning herſelf and ey 

valuable endowment ſeems involved in the dan- 
ger of his ſingle perſon. How conſummate is 
his knowledge both in the political and civil 
laws of his country | How thoroughly conver- 
fant is he in every branch of hiſtory and anti- 
quity ! There is no article of ſcience, in ſhort, 


you 


U 
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you would wiſh to be informed of, in which he 
is not ſkilled. As for my own part, whenever 
I would acquaint myſelf with any abitruf: point 
of literature, I have recourſe to him, as to one 
who ſupplies me with its moſt hidden treaſures. 
What an amiable ſincerity, what a noble digni- 

ty is there in his converſation? How humble, yet 
how graceful is his diffidence! Though he con- 
ceives at once every point in debate, yet he is 2s 
ſlow to decide, as he is quick to apprehend, ca.m- 
ly and deliberately weighing every oppoſite rea- 
ſon that is offered, and tracing it, with a moſt ju- 
dicious penetration, from its ſource — all: 
its remoteſt conſequences. His diet is frugal, 
his dreſs plain; and whenever I. enter his cham- 
ber, and vicw him upon his couch, I conſider 
the ſeene before me as a true image of ancient 
ſimplicity, to which his illuſtrious mind reflects 

the nobleſt ornament. He places no part of his 
happineſs in cftentation, but refers the whole of 
it to conſcicnce; and ſeeks the reward of his 
virtue, not in the clamorous applaufes of the 
world, but in the filent ſatisfacticn which refults 
from having acted well. In ſhort, you will not 
eaſily find his equal even among our philoſophers 
by profeſſion. He frequents not the places of 
public diſputations, nor idly amuſcs himſelf and 
others with vain and endleſs controverſies. His 
nobler talents are exerted to more uſeful pur- 
poſes; in the ſcenes of civil and active life. 


Many has he aſſiſted with his intereſt, ſtill more 


with his advice ! But though hededicates his time 
to the affairs of the world, he regulates his con- 
duct by the precepts of the philoſophers; and in 
the practice of temperance, piety, juſtice, and 
fortitude he has no ſuperior. It is aſtoniſhing 


with what patience he bears his illneſs; how he 
ſtruggles with pain, endures. thirſt, and quietly 
ſubmits to the troubleſome regimen neceſfiry in 


* 
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a raging fever. He lately called me, and a few 
more ot his particular friends, to his bedſide, 
and begged we would afk his phyſicians what 
turn they apprehended his diſtemper would take: 
that if they pronounced it incurable, he might 
voluntarily put aa end to his life ; but if there 
were hopes cf a recovery, however tedious and 
difficult, he might wait the event with patience ; 
for ſ much, he thought, was due to the tears and 


en'reatics of his wite and daughter, and to the 


affectionate interceſſion of his fiiends, as not vo- 
luntarily to abandon our hopes, if in truth they 
were not entirely deſperate. A reſolution this, 
in my eſtimation, truly heroical, and worthy of 
the higheſt applauſe. Inftances are frequent e- 
nough in the world, of ruſhing into the arms of 
death without reflection, and by a ſort of blind 
impule: but calmly and deliberately to weigh 


the reaſons for life or death, and to be determi- 


ned in our choice as either fide of the ſcale pre- 
vails, is the mark of an uncommon and great 
mind. We have had the ſatisfaction of the o- 
pinion of his phyſicians in his favour; and may 
heaven give ſucceſs to their art, and free me 


from this reſtleſs anxiety ! If that ſhould happily 


be the event, I ſhall immediately return to my 
favourite Laurentinum, or, in other words, ta 
my books and udious retirement. At preſent, 


- ſo much of my time and thoughts is employed 


in attendance upon my friend, and in my ap- 
prehenſions for him, that I have neither leiſure 
nor inclinaticn for ſubjects of literature. Thus 
have I informed you of my fears, my wiſhes, 
and my intentions, Conmmunicate to me, in 
your turn, but in a gayer ſtyle, an account not 
only of what you are and have been doing, but 
even of your future defigns. It will be a very 


ſenſible contolation to me in this perplexity of 


mind, to be aſſured that yours is eaſy. Farewell. 


Epift. 
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Epift. XXIII. Prixv to Pomeervs Farco. 


VO aſk me, whecher I think you can with 
decc ncy plead as a lawyer during your tribu- 
nate? I ſhould firſt know what are your ſentiments 
of that office ; whether you look upon it as a mere 
ſhadow of honour, and an empty title, or as a ſa- 
cred and inviolable function, the exerciſe of which 
as no power can ſuſpend, ſo neither ought the per- 
fon himſelf who is inveſted with it? When L 
was myſelf in that poſt, (poſſibly l might be mit- 
taken in ſuppoſing I was become of any impor- 
tance, however upon the ſuppoſition that I real- 
ly was), I entirely quitted the bar. I thought 
it unbecoming a magiſtrate, who, upon all oc- 
caſions, had a right of precedency, and in whole 
preſence every body is oblized to riſe, to be ſeen 
ſtanding, while all about him were ſeated: that 
he who has authority to impoſe ſilence on any 
man, ſhould himſelf be directed when to be fi- 


lent : that he, whom it is held impious to inter- 


rupt, ſhould be cxpoſed to the ſcurrilous liberties 
of bar-orators; which to chaitiſe, would be 
thought a ſort of inſolence of office, and yet it 
would be weakneſs to overlook. I conſidered 
farther, the great difficulty 1 ſhould be under if 


either ſide ſhould happen to appeal to me as tri- 


dune, whether to interpcſe my authority, or, by 
a kind of reſignation of it, to have acted in my- 


private capacity; For theſe reaſons I rather 


choſe to be the tribune of all, than the advocate 
of a few. But with reſpect to you, (I repeat it 
again), the whole depends upon what your ſen- 
timents are of this office, and under what charac- 
ter you would chuſe to appear ; remembering 
always, that a wiſe man will take upon himſelf: 
fuck only to which he is capable of acting up. 
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Epi/t. XXIV. Privy to BeBius Hispanvs. 


FT friend and gueſt Tranquillus has a mind 
to buy a ſmall piece of land, of which, it is 
ſaid, an acquaintance of yours intends to diſpoſe. 
I beg you would endeavour he may have it upon 
reafonable terms: a circumſtance which will add 
to his ſatis faction in obtaining it. A dear bargain is 
always diſagreeable, particularly, as it is a reflec- 
tion upon the purchaſer's judgment. There are 
ſeveral circumſtances attending this little villa, 
which (ſuppoſing my friend has no objection to 
the price) are extremely ſuitable to his taſte: the 
convenient diſtance from Rome, the goodneſs of 
the roads, the ſmallneſs of the building, and the 
very few acrcs of land around it, which is juſt o- 
nough to amufe, but not employ him. To a 
man of the ſtudious turn that Tranquillus is, it 
is ſufficient if he has but a ſmall ſpot to relieve 
the mind and divert the eye, where he may ſaun- 
ter round his grounds, traverſe his ſingle walk, 
grow familiar with his two or three vines, and 
count his little plantations. I mention theſe 
particulars, to let you fee how much he. will be 
_ obliged to me, as I ſhalt to you, if you can help 
him to the purchaſe of this little box, fo agreeable 
to his taſte, upon terms of which he ſhall have no 
occalion to repent. Farewell. 


SO OT © 


Eprift. I. Prix to Voconius Romanus, 


HE Roman people have not for many 
j years beheld fo magnificent and ſolemn 

a cle, as was lately exhibi..d. in 

the public funeral of that great man, the illuſtri- 
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ous and fortunate Verginius Rufus. He lived 
thirty years in the full Hope of the higheſt 
reputation ; and as he the ſatisfaction to ſee 
his actions celebrated by poets, and recorded by 
hiſtorians, he ſeems even to have anticipated his 
fame with poſterity. He was thrice raiſed to the 
dignity of conſul, that he who refuſed to be the 
fiſt of princes, might at leaft be the higheſt of 

ſubjects. As he eſcaped the reſentment of thoſe 
emperors to whom his virtues had given umbrage, 
andeven rendered him odious, and ended his days 
when this beſt of princes, this friend of man- 
kind, was in quiet poſſeſſion of the empire, it 
ſeems as if Providence had purpoſcly preſerved 
him to theſe times, that he might receive the 
honour of a public funeral. He arrived, in full 
tranquillity and univerſally revered, to the 84th. 
year of his age, having enjoyed an uninterrupted 
{ta'e of health during his whole life, excepting 


only a paralytic diſorder in his hands, which 


however was attended with no pain. His laft 
fickneſs, indeed, was fevere and tedious; but 
even the accident that occaſioned it, added to his 
giory. As he was preparing to return his public 
acknowl:dgments to the emperor, who had rai- 
ſed him to the conſulſhip, a large volume which 
he accidentally received at that time, too weighty 
for a teeble old man, flipped out of his hands. 
In haftily endeavouring to recover it, the pave- 
ment being extremely ſlippery, he fell down and 


broke his thigh-bone; which fracture, as it was 


unſkilfully ſet at firſt, and having beſides the in- 
firmities of age to contend with, could never be 
brought to unite again. The funeral obſequies 
paid to the memory of this great man, have þ 
honour to the Emperor, to the preſent age, 
and even to eloquence herſelf. Ihe conſul Cor- 
nelius Tacitus. pronounced his funeral oratic n: 
for the ſeries of his felicities was crowned by the 

es applauſe 
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applauſe of the moſt eloquent of orators. He 
died full of years and of glory, as illuſtrious by 
the honours he refuſed, as by thoſe he accepted. 
Still, however, he will be miſſed and lamented 
by the world, as the bright model of a better 
age; eſpecially by myſelf, who not only admi- 
red him as a patriot, but loved him as a friend, 
We were not only natives of the ſame province, 
and of neighbouring towns, but our eſtates were 
contiguous. Beſides theſe. accidental connec- 
tions with him, he was alſo left guardian to 
me; and indeed he treated me with the af- 
fection of a parent. Whenever I offered my- 
ſelf a candidate for any employment, he con- 
Rantly ſupported me with his intereſt; as in all 
the honours I have obtained, though he had 
long ſince renounced all offices of this nature, he 
would kindly give up the repoſe of his retire- 
ment, and come in perſon to ſolicit for me. At 
the time when it is cuſtomary for the prieſts to 
nominate ſuch as they judge worthy to be recei- 
ved into their ſacred office, he conſtantly propo- 
ſed me. Even in his laſt ſickneſs I received a 
diſtinguiſuing mark of his affection: being appre- 
henſive he might be named one of the five com- 
miſſioners appointed by the ſenate to reduce the 
public expenſes, he fixed upon me, young as I 
am, to carry his excuſes, in preference to ſo 


many other friends of ſuperior age and dignity ; 


and in a very obliging manner aſſured me, that 
had he a ſon of his own, he would nevertheleſs 
have employed me in that office, Have I not 
ſufficient cauſe then to lament his death, as if it 
were immature, and thus pour out the fulneſs 
of my grief in the boſom of my friend? if indeed 
it be reaſonabie to grieve at all upon this occa- 
fion, or to eſteem that event death, which to 
ſuch a man is rather to be looked upon as the 
period of his mortality than the end of his life. 


He. 
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He lives, my friend, and will continue to live 
for ever; and his fame will ſpread farther, and 


be more celebrated by mankind, now that he is 


removed from their fight. I had many o- 
ther things to write to you, but my mind is fo 
entirely taken up with this ſubject, that I cannot 
call it off to any other. Vesginius is conſtantly 
in my thoughts; the vain but lively impreſſions 
of him are continually before my eyes, and I am 
for ever fondly imagining that I hear him, con- 
verſe with him, and embrace him. There are, 
perhaps, and poſſibly hereafter will be, fome 
few who may rival him in virtue; but not one, 
I am perſuaded, that will ever equal him in glo- 
ry. FarewelL 8 a 


Ebiſt. II. Pry to Paulus. 


| fend be whether I have reaſon, is not | 
yo 


quite ſo clear ; but very angry I am. Love, 
u know, is fometimes unreaſonable, often un- 
governable, always jealous. The occafion of 
this my formidable wrath is great, you muſt al- 
low, were it but juſt: yet taking it for granted 
that there is as much truth as weight in it, I am 
moſt vehemently enraged at your long filence. 
Would you ſoften my reſentment ? Let your let- 
ters for the future be very frequent, and very 
long; I ſhall excuſe you upon no other terms; 
and as abſence from Rome, or encouragement 
in buſineſs, is a plea I can by no means admit ; 
ſo that of ill health, the gods, I hope, will not 
ſuffer you to allege. As for myſelf, I am en- 
joying at my villa the alternate plealures of ſtudy 
and indolence ; thoſe happy privileges of retired 
lerfure! Farewell. | 
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Foil. III. Prix v to Nepos. 


HE fame of Iſæus was very great, before 

he appeared among us; but he is ſuperior 

to all that was reported of him. His faculties, 
his powers, and his wit are ine xhauſtible; and 
his ur premeditated diſcourſes have as much pro- 
priety and elegance as if they had been long 
compoſed. He ſpeaks the Greek language, or 
rather the genuine Atric. His cxordiums are 
polite, eaſy, and harmonious; and, wien occa- 
ſion requires, ſolemn and majeſtic. He gives 
his audience liberty to call for any queſtion they 
pleaſe, and ſometimes even to name what fide of 
it he ſhull take; when immediately he riſes up 
in all the graceful attitude of an orator, and en- 
ters at once into his ſubje& with ſurpriſing fluen- 
cy. His reflections are folid, and clothed in 
the choiceſt expreſſions, which preſent them- 


ſelves to him with the utmoſt facility. The eafe 


and ftrength of his moſt unprepared diſcourſes, 
plainly diſcovers he has been very converſant in 
the beſt authors, and much accuſtomed to com- 
poſe himſelf. He opens his ſubject with great 
propriety ; his ſty le is clear, his reaſoning ſtrong, 
his iaferences juſt, and his figures graceful and 
ſublime. In a word, he at once inſtructs, en- 
tertains, and affects you, and each in fo high a 
degree, that you are at a loſs to determine in 
which of thoſe talents he moſt excels. His ar- 
guments are formed in all the ftrength and. con- 
ciſeneſs of the ſtricteſt logic: a point not very 
eaſy to attain ever in ſtudied compotitions. His 
memory is ſo extraordinary, that he will repeat 
what he has before ſpoke extempore, without 
loſing a ſingle word. This wonderful faculty he 
has acquired by great application and peactice ; 


this 


for his whole time is ſo devoted to ſubjects of 
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this nature, that he thinks and talks of nothing 
elſe. Though he is above ſixty-three years of 
age, he ſtill chuſes to continue in this profeſ- 
fin; than which, it muſt be owned, none a- 
bounds with men of more worth, ſimplicity, and 
integrity. We who are converſant in the real 
contentions of the bar, unavoidably contract a 
certain artfulneſs, however contrary to our na- 
tural tempers : but the buſineſs of the ſchools, as 


It turns merely upon matters of imagination, af- 


fords an employment as innocent as it is agreea- 
ble; and it muſt, methinks, be particularly fo 
to thoſe who are advanced in years; as nothing 
can be more deſirable at that period of Hife, than 
to enjoy thoſe reaſonable pleaſures, which are 
the moſt pleaſing entertainments of our youth. 
I look therefore upon Ifzus, not only as the 
moſt eloquent, but the moſt happy of men; as 
I ſhall eſteem you the moſt inſenſible, if you ap- 
pear to flight his acquaintance. Let me prevail 
with you then to come to Rome, if not u | 
account, or any other, at leaſt for the pleaſure 

of hearing this extracrdinary perſon. Do you 


remember to have read of a certain inhabitant of 


the city of Cadiz, who was fo ſtruck with the 
illuſtrious character of Livy, that he travelled to 
Rome on purpoſe to ſee that great genius; and, 
as ſoon as he had ſatisfied his curioſity, returned 
home again? A man muſt have a very inele- 
gant, illiterate, and indolent, (1 had almoſt faid 
a very mean) turn of mind, not to think what- 
ever relates to a ſcience ſo entertaining, fo noble, 
and fo polite, worthy of his curiofity. You will 
tell me, perhaps, you have authors in your own 
ſtudy, equally eloquent. I allow it: and thoſe 
authors you may turn over at any time, but you 
cannot always have an opportunity of heart 
Ifrus, Beſides, we are infinitely more e 
Wit 
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with what we hear, than what we read. There 
is ſomething in the voice, the countenance, the 
habit, and the geſture of the ſpeaker, that con- 
curs in fixing an impreſſion upon the mind, and 
gives this method of inſtruction greatly the ad- 
vantage of any thing one caa receive from books. 
This at leaſt was the opinion of Aſchines, who 
having read to the Rhodians a fpeech of Demo- 
ſtnenes, which they loudly applauded; but how, 
faid he, would you have been affected, had you 
heard the orator himſelf thundering out this ſublime 
harangue? Aichines, if we may believe De- 
moſtheaes, had great dignity of utterance ; yet, 
you ſee, he could not but confeſs it would have 
been a conſiderable advantage to the oration, it 
it had been pronounced by the author himſclf in 
all the pomp and energy of his powerful elocu- 
tion. What I aim at by this, is, to perſuade 
you to come and hear Iſæus; and let me again 
entreat you to do ſo, if for no other reaſon, at 
leaſt that you may have the pleaſure to ſay, you 
once heard him. Farewell. | 


Epit. IV. Privy to CALvIx A. 


IAD your father left ſeyeral creditors, or 
indeed a ſingle one except myſelf, it 
might have been a doubt whether you ought in 
prudence to enier upon his eſtate, which, con- 


fidering is incumberances, might prove a bur- 


then too heavy even for a man to undertake. 
But fince, out cf regard tv the afiinity that ſub- 
ſiſted between SY was contented to remain 
the only perſan unſatisfied who had any demand 
upon 4 eſtate, vrhile other creditors, I will 
not ſay more troubleſome, but certainly more 
cautious, were paid off: and as J contributed, 
you may remember, 100, ooo ſeſterces towards 

your 
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marriage-portion, over and above the ſum 


your father charged upon this eſtate for your for- 


tune, which may be eſteemed my gift too, as it 
was to be paid out of a fund wuich was before 
appropriated to me. — When you conſider, I 
fay, theſe inſtances of my friendſhip, you can 
want no affurance of yr þ favourable diſpoſition 
towards you. In confidence of which, you 
ſhould not ſcruple to enter upon this inheritance, 
and by that means protect the memory of your 
father from the reproach of his dying inſolvent. 
But that I may give you a more ſubſtantial en- 
couragement to do fo, than mere words, I en- 
tirely acquit you of the debt which he owed me. 
Do not ſcruple to receive this preſent at my 
hands, upon the ſuppoſition that I can ill ſpare 
ſo large a ſum. It is true, my fortune is but mo- 
derate: the expenſes which my flation in the 
world requires are conſiderable ; while the year- 
ly income of my eſtate, from the nature and cir · 
cumſtances of it, is as uncertain as it is ſmall; 
yet what I want in wealth, I make up by œco- 
nomy, the fureſt ſource that ſupplies my bounty. 
I muſt be cautious, no doubt, not to exhauſt it 
by too much profuſion; but it is a caution which 
I ſhall obſerve towards others: with reſpe& to 
— reaſon, I am ſure, wpll juſtify my li- 

rality, though it ſhould excecd my uſua! 
bounds, Farewell. ! 


Epift. V. Priixy to Lurzxcvs. 


THE piece which you have fo often. de 
- fired, and which k have as frequently 


' promiſed, I now ſend you: bu it is pait of it 


ez 


only; the remginder I am fil} poliſhing. In the 
mean while, I thought there would be no im- 
propriety in laying before you ſuch parts as were 
moſt correct. I beg you would read it with the 

| Vor. I. E ſame 
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lame cloſe attention that I wrote it; for I never 
was engaged in any work that required fo much. 
In my other ſpeeches, my diligence and integri- 
ty only were concerned ; in this I had to mani- 
ſeſt my patriotiſm. But while I dwelt with plea- 
{ure upon the honour of my native country, and 
endeavoured not only to ſupport its righ s, but 
heighten its glory; my oration ſwelled inſenſi- 
bly. However, I beg you would abridge it, even 
in thoſe favourite topics, where-ever you find 
reaſon to do ſo; for when I conſider the great 
delicacy of my readers, I am ſenſible the ſureſt 
recommendation I can have to their favour, is 
hy the ſhortneſs of the trouble I give them. But 
it the ſame time that I abandon my perform- 
ance to your utmoſt ſeverity in this inſtance, I 
muſt aſk quarter for it in ſome others. Some 
conſideration ought to be had to the taſte of 
yuung people, eſpecially where the ſubject ad- 
mits of it, In view to this, I have given myſelf 
a latitude in the deſcriptions of places, which 
occur frequently in this performance; and have 
taken the liberty to treat them not only hiſtori- 
cally, but poetically. If any auſtere critic ſhould 
take offence at this, and think it too florid for 
the gravity of this fort of compoſitions ; the o- 
ther parts of the oration will, I truft, fatisfy his 
ſeverity, and obtain indulgence for theſe gayer 
colourings, | have, indeed, endeavoured to gain 


my readers, by adapting my ſtyle to their different | 


turns. And though 1 am afraid there are ſome 
paſſages that will diſpleaſe particular perſons, as 


not failing in with their peculiar taſte ; yet, upon 


the whole, its variety, I imagine, will recom- 
mend it in general: as at an elegant entertain- 
ment, though we do not, perhaps, taſte of every 
diſh, yet we admire the general diſpoſition of the 
whole; and if. we happen to meet with ſome- 
thing not to our palate, we are not the leſs * 
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ſed however with what is. I am not fo vain as 
to pretend I have actually furniſhed out ſuch an 
entertainment; I would be only underſtood to 
mean that I have attempted to do ſo. And poſ- 
ſibly my attempt may not prove altogether fruit- 
leſs, if you will exerciſe your ſkil] upon what I 
now ſend you, and ſhall hereafter fend. You 
will tell me, I know, that you can form no cer- 
tain judgment till you ſee the whole. There is 


ſome truth in this, I confeſs : however, for the 


preſent you may acquaint yourſelf with this de- 
tached part, wherein you will find ſome things, 
perhaps, that will bear a ſeparate examination. 
If you were to be ſhewn the head, or any other 
part of a ſtatue, though you could nc: deter- 
mine what proportion it bere to the eatire figure, 
yet you would be able to judge of the clegancy of 
that particular member. From what other prin- 
ciple is it that fpecimens of books are handed a- 
bout, but that it is ſuppoſed the beauties of par- 
ticular parts may be ſeen, without taking a viev 


of the whole? — The pleafure I receive in con- 
verſing with you has carried me, | perceive, a 


2 length than I intended. But I ſtop here; 
vr it is not reaſonable that I, who am for ſet- 
ting bounds even to a ſpeech, ſhould ſet none 
to a letter. Farewell. | 


Epiſt. VI. Plixv to Avirtus. 


T woutd be too tedious, and of little import- 
ance, to te!l you by what accident I (who 
am not over-apt to run into familiarities) ſupped 
lately with a perſon, who, in his own opinion, 
treated us with much ſplendour and cono- 
my; but, according to mine, in a ſordid, yet 


expenſive manner. Some very elegant diſhes 


were ſerved up to himſelf and a few more of the 
| 2 compary; 
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company; while thoſe which were placed before 
the reſt were extremely mean. There were, in 
ſmall quantities, three different ſorts of wine; 
but you are not to fuppoſe it was, that the gueſts 
might take their choĩce; on the contrary, that 
they might not chuſe at all. The beſt was for 
himſelf and his friends of the firſt rank; the next 
for thoſe of a lower order, (for, you muſt know, 
he meaſures out his friendthip according to the 
degrees cf quality); and the third for his own 
and his gueſts fre.d-men. One who fat near me 
took notice of this, and afked me how I appro- 
ved of it? Not at all, I told him. Pray then, 
faid he, what is your method on ſuch occaſions ? 
Mine, I returned, is, to give all my company 
an equal reception; for when I make an invita- 
tion, it is in order to entertain, not to diſtin- 
gow my company: I ſet every man upon a 
level with myſelf when I admit him to my table, 
not excepting even my freed-men, whom I look 
upon at thofe times to be my gueſts, as much as 
any of the others. At this he expreſſed ſome ſur- 
priſe, and aſked me, if I did not find it a very 
expenſive method? I aſſured him, not at all; 
and that the whole ſecret lay, in being contented 
to drink no better wine myſelf than I gave to 
them. And certainly, ifa man is wiſe enough to 
moderate his own luxury, he will not find it ſo 
very Chargeable a thing to entertain all his vi- 
ſitors in general, as he does himſelf. Reſtrain 
the delicacy of your own palate within proper 
bounds, if you would be an œconomiſt in good: 
earneſt. You will find temperance a much bet- 
ter method of f:ving expenſes, than ſuch re- 
proachful diſtinctions. It were pity a young man 
of your exccllent diſpoſition ſhould be impoſed 
upon by the immodeiate luxury which prevails 
at ſome tahles, under the notion of frugality. 
And whenever any foliy of this nature falls with- 
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in my obſervation, I ſhall, in conſequence of 
that affection I bear you, point it out to you as 
an example which you ought to ſhun. Remem- 
ber, therefore, nothing is more to be avoided 
than this modern conjunction of luxury and for- 
didneſs 3 qualities extiemely odious when exiſt- 


ing in diſtinct characters, but much more ſo 


where they meet together in the ſame perſon. 
Farewell. | 


Epiſt. VII. Prixny to Mackixus. 


Efterday the ſenate decreed, on the motion 
of the Emperor, a triumphal ſtatue to Ve- 


ſtricius Spurinna: not as to many others who- 


never were in an army, never {ſaw a camp, or 
heard the ſound of a trumpet, unleſs at the pu- 


blic diverſions; but as to one who by his ſweat, 


his wounds, and his heroiſm, has juſtly merited 


that honour. Spurinna, by the power of his 


arms, reſtored the king of the Bructeri to his 
throne; and this by a victory of all others the 
moſt noble; for he itruck ſuch a terror into that 
warlike people, that they ſubmitted at the very 


firſt view of his troops. But at the fame time 
that the ſenate rewarded him as a hero, they con- 


ſidered him as a father; and as a conſolat ion to- 


him for the loſs of his ſon Cottius, who died du- 
ring his abſence upon that expedition, they vo- 


ted likewiſe a ſtatue to that excellent youth. A 
very unuſual honour for one of his early years; 


but the ſervices of the father well deſerved it; 
and ſo ſevere a wound required an extraordinary 


application. Indeed Cottius himſelf gave fo re- 
markable a ſpecimen of the nobleſt qualities, 


that it is but reaſonable his life, which had ſo 


ſhort a period, ſhould be extended, as it were, 
by this kind of immortality. The purity of his 


E 3 


manners, and the gravity of his dehaviour cred" 
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ted him ſuch reſpect, that he well deſerves to e- 
qual thoſe venerable perſons in honour, whom 
he rivalled in virtue: an honour, if I miſtake 
not, conferred not only in memory of the de- 
ceaſed youth, and in. confolation to the ſurvi- 
ving father, but for the ſake of public example. 
The young men of this age will be hence en- 
couraged to cultivate every worthy principle, 
when they ſee ſuch diſtinguiſhing rewards be 
ſtowed upon one of their own years; at the ſame 
time that men of quality wilf rejoice in having a 
numerous iſſue, while they may expect the ſatiſ- 
faction of leaving a worthy race behind, if their 
children ſurvive them; or ſo glorious a conſola- 
tion, if they ſurvive their children.. For the 
ſake of the-public therefore I am glad that a ſta- 
tue is decreed to Cottius: and fo indeed I am 
upon my own; for I loved this accompliſhed 
| youth as ardently, as I now tenderly regret him. 
It will be a great ſatisfaction to me to ſee this fi- 
gure every now and then as I paſs by, and to 
{top ſometimes to contemplate it. If there is a 
pleaſure in looking upon the pictures of de- 
parted friends in our own houſe, how much 
more thoſe public repreſentations of them, which 
are not only memorials of their air and coun- 
— but of their glory and honour? Fare- 
well. | 


Epi/?. VIII. Prix to CAaNniNIus. 
| A E you employed in ſtudy ? are you fiſhing ? 


are you hunting ? or do you unite both to- 
gether, as you well may on the banks of our favou- 
iite Larius? For the lake affords fiſh ; the woods 
that ſurround it, wild beaſts ; and the ſequeſter- 
ed ſcene, ſufficient ſolitude for ſtudy. Whether you 
are entertained with all, or any of theſe agreeable 
amuſerents, far be it that I ſhould fay I enyy 
you; but I muſt confeſs, I greatly regret that [ 
, cannot 
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partake of them too; a happineſs I as ear- - 
neſtly long for, as a man in a fever does for drink. 
to alla r his thirſt, or baths and fountains to aſ- 
ſuage his heat. Shall I never break looſe (if I, 
may not diſentangle myſelf) from theſe ties that 
thus cloſely with-hold me ? I doubt indeed, ne- 
ver: for new affairs are daily increaſing, while 

et the former remain unfinif hed : ſuch an end- 
eſs train of buſineſs riſes upon me, and rivets my 
chains ſtill faſter ! Farewell. | 


Epiſt. IX. Prix v to APOLLINARIS. 


T HE petition preferred by Sextus Erucius to: 
| the ſenate, makes me extremely anxious. 
I am overwhelmed with care, and I feet more un- 

eaſineſs for my friend, whom I conſider as my 
ſecond ſelf, than ever I did for myſelf. Beſides, 
my credit, my character, and my dignity are in 
ſome meaſure at ſtake. I obtained for him of 
our emperor the honour of wearing the. laticlaue, 
and the office of quæſtor; as it was by my intereſt 
that he was indulged. with- the ik of peti- 
tioning for the tribunate; which if the ſenate 
ſhould refuſe him, I am afraid it will be thought I 
impoſed upon the emperor. I muſt therefore, in 
ſupport of my own character, endeavour, that 
the judgment of the public may confirm the o- 

pinion which Cæſar has conceived of him, by 
my repreſentation. But if I were not obliged 
for the ſe reaſons to intereſt myſelf in the ſucceis 
of Erucius, yet his probity, good ſenſe, and 
learning would incline me to aſſiſt him with my 
utmoſt power; as indes d he and his whole family 
are deſerving of the higheſt applauſe. His father, 
Erucius Clarus, is a man of ſtrict honour and 
ancient ſimplicity of manners; an able, eloquent, 
and experienced advocate, and deiends every 
cauſe he undertakes, with a courage and integi i- 
ty 
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| to his great modeſty. Septitius, his 

SAT am of the molt plain, open, fincere, and 
candid men l ever knew. There is a friendly 
contention amongſt them who ſhall ſhew me 
moſt affeftion; which I am perſuaded they all 
give me in an equal degree. Thane now an op- 
ity of obliging the whole family, in the 

En le perſon of Erucius; for which purpoſe, I 
warmly folicit all my friends, go about to every 
place of public reſcrt, and, in a word, exert my 
whole power and credit to ferve him. I muſt 
beg of you likewiſe tu take ſome ſhare of this 
trouble with me; I will return you the ſame 
good office whenever you ſhall require it, and 
even without your requeſt. As you. have many 
friends, admirers, and dependents, it is but ſhew- 


ing yourſelf a wellwiſher to Erucius in this af- 


fair, and numbers will be ready to ſecond your. 
inclinations. Farewell. 


Epiſt. X. Piiny to OcTavivs, 
Thou obſtinate, thou hard-hearted, nay 


thou moſt cruel man, thus to keep ſuch 
excellent compoſitions ſo long buried! How 


long do you intend to deny us the pleaſure of 


your verſes, and yourſelf the glory of them? Suf- 
fer them, I entreat you, to come abroad, and to 
be admired ; as admired they undoubtedly will be 


where-ever the Roman language is underſtood. 


The public, believe me, has long and earneſtly 


expected them, and you ought not to diſappoint 


or delay it any longer. Some few poems of 
yours have already, contrary to your inclinaticns 
indeed, broke their priſon and eſcaped to light: 
theſe if you do not collect together, ſome perſon 
or other will claim the agreeable wanderers as 


their own. Remember, my friend, the mortali- 


ty of human nature, and that there is nothing ſo 
licehy: 


1 
8 
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likely to preſerve name, as a monument of 
this kind; all 2 frail and periſhable as 

the men whoſe memory they pretend to perpe- 
tuate. You will fay, I fuppoſe, as uſual, Let my 

friends fee fo that. May you find many whoſe 
care, fidelity, and learning render them able and 
willing to undertake fo conſiderable a charge ! 
But ſurely it is not altogether prudent to expect 
from others, what a man will not do for himſelf. 

However, as to publiſhing of them, I will preis 
you no farther ; be that when you ſhall think 
proper. But let me, at leaſt, prevail with you 
to recite them, that you may be more diſpoſed 
to ſend them abroad; and may receive the ſatiſ- 
faction of that applauſe, which I will venture, 
upon very pe grounds, to affure you of before- 
hand. I pleaſe myſelf with imagining the croud, 
the admiration, the applauſe, and even the ſi- 
lence that will attend you: for the filence of an 
audience, when it proceeds from an earneſt de- 
fire of hearing, is as ble to me as the loud- 
eſt approbation. Do not then, by this unrea- 
ſonable reſerve, defraud your labours any lo 

of a fruit fo certain and ſo deſirable: if you ſhould, 


the world, I fear, will be apt to charge you with 


careleſſneſs, and indolence, or, perhaps, with ti- 
midity. Farewell. | 


Epift. XI. Prix v to ArRianvs. 
T is uſually a pleafure to you, I know, to 


hear of any thing that is tranſacted in the ſe- 
nate, becoming the dignity of that auguſt aſſem- 


bly: for though love of eaſe has called you into. 


retirement, your heart ſtill retains its zeal for the 
honour of the public. Accept then the follow- 
ng account of what lately paſſed in that vene- 
rable body: a tranfaction for ever memorable- 


by its. importance, and not only * 


— = * — 
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the quality of the perſon concerned, but uſeful 
by the ſeverity of the example. Marius Pri- 
ſcus, formerly proconſul of Africa, being impeach- 
ed by that province, inſtead of entering upon 
his defence, petitioned that a commiſſion of ſe- 
let judges might be appointed for his trial. 
Cornelius Tacitus and myſelf, being aſſigned 
by the ſenate counſel fr that province, thought 
it our duty to inform tlie houſe, that the crimes 
alleged againſt Priſcus, were of too atrocious a 


nature to fall within the cogniſance of an infe- 


rior court: for he was charged with venality in 
the adminiſtration of juice, and even ſelling the 
lives of the innocent. Fronto Catius ſtood up 
in his favour, and moved that the whole inquiry 
might be confined to the ſingle article of bribery; 
diſplaying upon this oceaſion all the force of that 
pathetic eloquence he is maſter of, in order to 
raiſe the compaſſion ot the ſenate. The debates 
grew warm, and. the members were much divi- 
ded in their ſentiments. Some were of opinion, 
that it was a matter which did not legally come 
under the inquiry of the ſenate: others, that the 
houſe was at liberty to proceed upon it, or not, 
as it ſaw proper; and that the method of bring- 
ing bim to puniſhment ought to be as extraor- 
dinary as his crimes. At laſt Julius Ferox, the 
conſul ele, a man of great worth and integri- 
ty, propoſed that judges ſhould be granted him 
proviſionally, and in the mean while, that thoſe 
perſons ſhould be proceeded againſt, to whom it 
was alleged he had fold innocent blood. Not 
only the majority of the ſenate gave into this 0- 
pinion ; but, after all the contention that had 
been raiſed, it was unanimouſly received. From 
whence ] could not but obſerve, that ſentiments 
of compaſſion, though they at firſt operate with 
great violence, ſubſide at length, and give way 
to the cool dictates of reaſon and judgment: 

thus 
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thus it happens, that numbers will defend by 
joining in the general cry, what they would ne- 
ver calmly propoſe by themſelves. The truth 
is, there is no diſcerning an object in a croud ; 
one muſt take it aſide, if one would view it in 
its true light. Vitellius Honoratus, and Flavius 
Marcianus, the perſons who were ordered to be 
ſummoned, were brought before the houſe. 
Honoratus was cha with having given three 
hundred thouſand ſeſterces to procure a ſentence 
of baniſhment againſt a Roman knight, as alſo 
the capital conviction of ſeven of his friends. 
Againſt Marcianus it was alleged, that he gave 
ſeven hundred thouſand, that another Roman 
knight might be condemned to ſuffer various 
tortures; which was accordingly executed, and 
the unhappy man was firſt whipped, afterwards 
lent to work in the mines, and at laſt ſtrangled 
in priſon. But the death of Honoratus prevent- 
ed the juſtice of the ſenate upon him. Marci- 
anus however appeared, but without Priſcus. 
Tutius Cerealis, therefore, who had been former- 
ly conſul, thought proper to move, that Priſcus, 
agreeably to his privilege as a ſenator, might 


have notice of what they were going upon: 


whether it was becauſc he thought his being pre- 
ſent would raiſe more compaſſion, or more re ſent- 


ment towards him; or becauſe, as I am inclined 
to believe, he thought it moſt equitable, as the 


charge was againſt them both, ſo they ſhould 


both join in the defence, and be acquitted or 


condemned together. The affair was adjourn- 
ed to the next meeting of the ſenate, which was 
the moſt auguſt and folemn I was ever preſent 
at. The emperor himſelf (for he was conſul) 
preſided. It happened likewiſe to be the month 
of January, a ſeaſon remarkable upon many ac- 
counts, and particularly for the great number of 
ſenators it always brings together: moreover, the 
1IMPOxtance 
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importance of the cauſe, the noiſe it had made 
in the world, the expectation that had been rai- 
ſed by the ſeveral adjournments, together with 
that innate diſpoſition in mankind to acquaint 
themſelves with every thing great and uncom- 
mon, drew the people together from all parts. 
Image to yourſelf the concern and anxiety we, 
who were to ſpeak before ſuch an awful aſſembly, 
and in the preſence of the prince, muſt feel. I 
have often pleaded in the ſenate; as indeed there 
is no place where I am more favourably heard; 
yet, as if the ſcene had been entirely new to me, 
found myſelf under an unuſual fear upon this 
occaſion. Beſides, there was ſomething in the 
circumſtances of the perſon accuſed, which add- 
ed conſiderably to the difficulties I laboured un- 
der: a man, once of conſular dignity, and a 
member of the ſacred college, now ſtood before me 
ſtripped of all his honours, It was a painful 
office, I thought, to accuſe one who appeared al- 
ready condemned; and for whom therefore, tho 
his crimes were enormous, compaſſion took its 
turn, and ſeemed to plead in his behalf. How- 
ever, I collected myſelf enough to begin my 
{}eech ; and the applauſe I received, was equal to 
the fears I had ſuffered. I ſpoke almoſt five hours 
ſucceſſively, (for they indulged me above an hour 
beyond the time at firſt allotted to me); and what 
at my firſt ſetting out had moſt contributed 
to raiſe my apprehenſions, proved in the event 
greatly to my advantage. The goodneſs, the 
care of the emperor (I dare not ſay his — 
were ſo great towards me, that he frequently 
ſpoke to one of my attendants, who ſtood be- 
hind me, to defire me to ſpare myſelf; imagining 
I ſhould excrt my ſtrength beyond what the 
weakneſs of my conſtitution would admit. Clau- 
dius Marcellinus replied in behalf of Marcianus. 
After, which the allembly broke up till the next 


day ; 
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day; for the evening coming on, there was not 
time to proceed farther. Th next day, Salvius 
Liberalis, à very clear, artful, ſpirited, and elo- 
quent orator, ſpoke in defence cf Priſcus: and 
he exerted all his talents upon this occaſion. C. 
Tacitus replied to him with great eloquence, and 
a certain dignity which diſtinguiſhes all his 
ſpeeches. Fronto Catius aroſe up a ſecond time 
for Priſcus, and, in a very fine ſpeech, endeavour- 
ed, as indeed the caſe required, rather to ſoften 
the judges, than defend his client. The even- 
ing coming on, the ſenate proceeded no farther 
that day ; but met the next, and entered upon the 
proofs. It was ſomething very noble, and worthy 
of ancient Rome, to ſee the ſenare, adjourned 
only by the night, thus afſemble for three days 
together. The excellent Cornutus Tertullus, 
canſul ele, ever firm in the cauſe of truth, 
moved that Marius ſhould pay into the treaſury 
the 700,000 ſeſterces he lad received, and be 
banithed Italy. He was for extending the fen- 
tence ſtill farther againſt Marcianus, and baniſh - 
ing him even Africa. He concluded with ſaying. 
that Tacitus and I having faithfully and diligent- 
ly diſcharged the parts aſſigned to us, the ſenate 
FA we had. executed our truſt to their ſa:iſ- 
faction. The confals eleR, and thoſe who had 
already enjoyed that office, agreed with Tertul- 
lus, except Pompeius: he propoſed that Priſcus 
ſhould pay the ſeven hundred thouſand ſeſterces 
into the treaſury, but to ſuffer no other puniſh- 
ment than what had been already inflicted upon 
him for extortion : as for Marcianus, he was for 
having him baniſhed for five years only. There 
was a large party for both opinions, and perhaps 


the majority ſecretly inclined to the milder ſen- 
tence; for many of thoſe who at firſt 
to agree with Tertullus, fee: afterwards to 


join with Pompeius. But, upon a diviſion of the 
VoI. I. F houſe, 
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houſe, all thoſe who ſtood near the conſuls, went 
over to the fide of Tertullus. Pompeius's party 
obſerving this, deſerted him, and went over too; 
ſo that he was extremely exaſperated againſt 
thoſe who had urged him to this vote, particu- 
lacly againſt Regulus, whom he upbraided for 
abandoning of him in a ſtep, which he himſeif 
had adviſed, There is, indeed, ſuch an incon- 
ſiſtency in the general character of Regulus, that 
he is at once both bold and timorous. I hus ended 
this important trial; but there remains a conſi- 
derable part of the buſineſs ſtill behind. It is 
concerning Hoſtilius Firminus, lieutenant to 
Maiius Priſcus, who is ſtrongly charged with 
being an accomplice with him : for it appears by 
the accounts of Marcianus, and by a ſpeech which 
| he made in an aſſembly of the people at Leptis, 
that he had exacted fifty thouſand denarii of Mar- 
cianus; that he was otherwiſe acceſlary to the 
wicked adminiſtration of Priſcus; and that he 
received ten thouſand ſeſterces under the title of 
his perfumer; an office perfectly adapted to one 
of his effeminate delicacy. It was agreed, at the 
motion of Tertullus, to proceed againſt him, at 
the next meeting of the ſenate; for, either by 
accident or deſign, he was at this time abſent.— 
Thus have I given you an account of what is 
doing in town. Let me know, in return, the 
news of the country ; how your groves and your 
vineyards, your corn and your fine flocks of ſheep 
flouriſh? In a word, if you do not fend me a 
long letter, you muſt expect to be puniſhed in 
your own' way, and to receive from me, for the 
future, npne but ſhort ones. Farewell, | 


Epift, XII. PLINY to ARRIANUS. 


FT HE remainder of the public inquiry which 
1 I mentioned to you in my laſt letter con- 
| cerning 
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cerning the affair of Marius Priſ-us, 1 at laſt, I 
will not ſay completed as it ought, however it is 
finiſhed. Firminus being brought before the 
ſenate, made ſuch a fort of defence as a man 

erally does who is found guilty. The con- 
fals elect were much divided what judgment to 
give. Cornutus Tertullus moved he ſhould be 
expelled the ſenate : but Nerva, with wondrous 
acuteneſs! propoſed, that he ſhould be only 
declared for ever incapable of holding the office: 
of proconſul: and this, as it had the appearance 
of a milder ſentence, prevailed ; though in truth 
it is of all others the moſt ſevere. For can any 
ſituation be more wretched, than to be obliged 
to undergo the fatigue of a member of the ſenate, 
at the ſame time that one is cut off from all 


hopes of enjoying thoſe honours to which a 


ſerator is enti led? And after having received 
fuchan ignominy, were it not better to be for ever 
buried in retirement, than to be marked out by 
ſo conſpicuous a ſtation, to the view and ſcorn 
of the world ? Befides, to confider this with re- 
ſpect to the public, what can be more unbeco- 
ming the majeſty of the fenate, than to ſuffer a 
perſon to retain a feat in that auguſt aſſembly, 
after having been publicly cenſured by it? 
What can be more indecent than for the criminal 
to be ranked with his judges? for a man excluded 


the proconſulſhip, becauſe he behaved infamouſly 


as a lieutenant, to fit in judgment upon procon- 
fuls? for one proved guilty of extortion, to con- 
demn or acquit others of the like crimes? Vet 
theſe reflections, it ſeems, made no impreſſion 
upon the majority. Votes go by number, not 
weight; nor can it be otherwiſe in aſſemblies of 
this kind, where nothing is more unequal than- 
that equality which prevails in them ; for though 
every member has the ſame right of ſuffrage.- 
every member has not the ſame frength of judg- 
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ment to direct it. I have thus diſcharged the 
promiſe I gave you in my laſt letter, which by 
this time I imagine (unleſs any accident has be- 
fallen the meſſenger) has reached your hands; 
for 1 truſted the conveyance of it to one, of whoſe 
diligence and fidelity I am well. aſſured. I hope 
you will now, on your part, make me as full a 
return for this and my former, as the ſcene you 
are in will permit. Farewell. 


Epiſt. XIII. Nr to Pxiscus. 


' AA S I know you molt eagerly take every oc- 
caſion to oblige _ * is no man 
to whom 1 bad wich more pleaſure lay myſelf 
under an obligation. Theſe two reaſons, there- 
fore, have determined me to apply to you, pre- 
ferably to any body elſe, for a favour which I am 
extremely deſirous of obtaining. You who have 
the command of a very — army, have 
thereby many opportunities of conferring bene- 
fits ; and the length of time you have enjoyed 
that paſt, muſt have enabled you 20 beſtow fan 
yours upon all your own friends. I hope you 
will now turn your eyes upon ſome of mine: 
they are but a few indeed, for whom I ſhall ſo- 
heit you; though your generous diſpofition, I 
know, would be better pleaſed if the number 
were greater. But it would ill become me to 
trouble you with recommending more than one 
or two: at prefent I will only mention Voco- 
nius Romanus. His father was of great difliac- 
tion among the Roman knights; and his father- 
in-law, or, as I might more properly call him, 
his ſecond father, (for his affectionate treatment 
of Voconius entitles ban to that appellation), 
was ſtill more conſpicuous. His mother was one 
of the moſt conſiderable ladies of Upper Spain : 
you know what character the people of that pro- 
| | VINCE 
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yince bear, and how remarkable they are for the 
ſtrictneſs of their manners. As for himſelf, he 
has been lately admitted into the facred order of 
prieſthood. Our friendſhip began with our ſtu- 
dies, and we were early united in the cloſeſt in- 
timacy. We lived together under the ſame roof, 
in town and country; as he ſhared with me my 
moſt ſerious and my gayeſt hours: and where, 
indced, could I have found a more faithful friend, 


or more agreeable companion? In his converſa- 


tion, and even in his very voice and counte- 
nance, there is the moft amiable ſweetneſs; as 
at the bar he diſcovers an elevated genius, an ea- 


ſy and harmonious elocution, a clear and pene- | 


trating apprehenſion. He has fo bappy a turn 
for * epiſtolary writing, that were you to read 
1 


® It appears from this, and ſome other paſſages in 
theſe letters, that the art of epiſtolary writing was 
eſteemed by the Romans, in the number of liberal 
and polite accompliſhiaents; and we find Cicero 
mentioning with great pleaſure, in ſome of his letters 
to Atticus, the elegant ſpecimen he had received 
from his ſon, of his genius in this way. [ad Att. 
I. xv. 16. 17.] It ſeems indeed to have formed part 
of their education ; as, in the opinion of Mr Locke, 

it well deſerves to have a ſhare in ours. The wri- 
© ting of letters (as that judicious author obſerves) 
« enters ſo much into all the occaſions of life; that 
no gentleman can avoid ſhewing himſelf in com- 
% pcſitions of this kind. Occurrences will daily 
6 — him to make this uſe of his pen, which lays 
« open his breeding, his ſenſe, and his abilities, to 
« a ſeverer examination than any oral diſcourſe.” 
Treat. on educ. 86.] Phny was of the ſame opi- 
nion ; for in a ſubſequent * lerter, wherein he lays 
down a method of ſtudy to one who defired his fenti- 
ments upon that head, he particularly recommencs 
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his letters, you would imagine they had been 
dictated by the muſes themſelves. I love him 
with a more than common affeQion, and | know 
he returns it with equal ardour. Even in the ear- 
lier part of our lives, I warmly embraced every 


to him performances of this kind. It is to be won- 
dered we have fo few writers in cer own language, 
who deſerve to be pointed out as models upon ſuch 
an occaſion. After having named Sir William Tem- 
ple, it would be difficult, perhaps, to add a ſecend. 
'The elegant writer of Mr Cowley's life, mentions 
him as excelling in this unccmmon talent; but as 
that author declares himſelf of opinion, That let- 
„ters which paſs between familiar friends, if they 
* re written as they ſhould be, can ſcarce ever be 
«« fit to ſee the light,” the world is unluckihy depri- 
ved of what, no doubt, would have been well worth 
its inſpection. A late diſtinguiſhed genius treats the 
very attempt as ridiculors, and profeſſes himſelf 
« a mortal enemy to what they call a fine letter.” 
His averſicn however was not fo ſtrong but he knew 
how to conquer it when he thcught proper, and the 
ter which cloſes his correſpondence with Biſhop 
Atterbury, is, perhaps, the moſt ment and manly 
addreſs that ever was penned to a friend in diſprace. 
The truth is, a fine letter does not conſiſt in faying 
fine things, but 2 ones in an un- 
common manner. It 1s the proprie communia dicere, 
the art of giving grace and elegance to familiar oc- 
currences, that conſtitutes the merit of this kind of 
writing. Mr Gay's letter concerning the two lovers 
who were ſtruck dead with the ſame flaſh of light- 
ning, is a maſterpiece of the ſort ; and the ſpecimen 
he has there given of his talents for th:s ſpecies of 
compoſition, makes it much to be r ed we have 
not more from the ſame hand: we might then have 
equalled, if not excelled, our neighbours the French 
in this, as we have in every other branch of- polite 
literature, and have found a name among our own 

countrymen to mention with the eaſy Voiture. _ 
| opportumty 
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opportunity of doing him all the good offices: 
which then lay in my power; as I have lately 
obtained for him of the emperor, the privilege: 
granted to thoſe who have three children : a fa- 
vour, which though Cæſar very rarely beſtows, 
and always with great caution, yet he conferred, 
at my requeſt, in ſuch a manner, as to give it 
the air and grace of being his own choice. The 
beſt way of ſhewing that I think he deſerves the 
obligations he has already received from me, is, 
by adding more to them, eſpecially as he always 
accepts my good offices with ſo much gratitude 
as to merit farther. Thus I have given you a 
faithful account of Romanus, and informed you 
how thoroughly I have experienced his worth, 
and how much I love him. Let me entreat you 
to honour him with your patronage in a way 
ſuitable to the generohty of your heart, and the 
eminence of your ſtation. But, above all, admit 

him into a ſhare of your affection; for though: 
you were to confer upon him the utmoſt you 
have in your power to beſtow, you can give 
him n«thing ſo valuable as your friendſhip. That 
you may ſee he is worthy of it, even to the 
higheſt degree of intimacy, I have ſent you this 
ſhort ſketch of his character. I ſhould continue 

my interceſſions in his k ehalf, but that I am fure 
you do not love to be preſſed, and I have altea- 
dy repeated them in every line of this lettter : 
for to ſhew a juſt reaſon for what one aſks, is 
to intercede in the ſtrongeſt manner. Farewell. 


Epiſt. XIV. Piixv to Maxiuus. 


7Ojudged right: I am a good deal tired 
Y with pleading before the centumviri. The 
buſineſs one is engaged in there, has more of fa- 
tigue than pleaſure. The cauſes are generally of 
ſmall moment, and it is very ſeldom that any 


thing 
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thing conſiderable, either from the importance 
of the queſtion, or the rank of the perſons con- 
cerned, comes before them. There is this far- 
ther diſagreeable circumſtance attending it, that 
there are very few lawyers who frequent this 
court, with whom I can take any ſort of fatisfac- 
tion in being engaged. The greatec part is com- 
poſed of a parcel of impudent, obſcure young 
men, who come hither raw and unpractiſed 
from the ſchools, with ſo much irreverence and 
impropriety, that my friend Attilius with great 
juſtneſs obſerved, our youth ſet oat at the bar 
« with centumviral cauſes, as they do at ſchool 
« with Homer,” intimating, that in both pla- 
ces they begin where they ſhould end. But in 
former times, (to uſe an old man's phraſe), it 
was not cuſtomary for the youth, even of the 
beſt tamilies, to appear in this court, unleſs in- 
troduced by ſame perſon of conſular dignity : fo 
much reſpect did our anceſtors bear to this noble 
profeſſion. But now, fince every fence of mo- 
deity and reverence is broken down, and all diſ- 
tinctions levelled and confounded, the youth of 
our days are ſo far from waiting to be introdu- 
ced, that they rudely ruſh in uninvited. The 
audience that follow them are fit attendants for 
_ ach orators; a low rout of hired mercenaries, 
aſſembling themſelves in the middle of the court, 
where the dole is dealt round to them as openly, 
as if they were in a dining- room: and at this no- 
ble price they run from court to court! The 
Greeks have a name in their language for this 
ſort of people, importing that they are applaud- 
ers by profeſſion; and we ſtigmatize them with 
the opprobrious title of table- flatterers: yet the 
meanneſs alluded to in both languages increaſes 
every day. It was but yeſterday, two of my ſer- 
vants, mere ſtriplings, were hired for this ay 
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ly office at the price of three denarii: ſuch is 
the eaſy purchaſe of eloquence ! Upon theſe ho- 
nourable terms, we fill our benches and gather 
a a circle; and thus it is thoſe unmerciful thouts 
are raiſed, when a man who ſtands in the mid- 


1 dle of the ring gives the word. For you muſt 
<X know, theſe honeſt fellows who underſtand no- 
thing of what is faid, or if they did, could not 
5 hear it, would be at a loſs, without a ſignal, 
4 how to time their applauſe; ſor thoſe that do not 
0 | hear a ſyllable are as clamorous as any of the 
* reſt, If at any time you ſhould happen to paſs 
4" by while the court is ſitting, and would know 
* the merit of any of our advocates, you have no 
* occaſion to give yourſelf the trouble of liſtening 
> to them: take it for a rule, he that has the 
* loudeſt commendations, deſerves them the leaſt: 
= Largius Licinius was the firſt who gave riſe to 
0 this cuſtom; but then he went no farther than 
* to ſolicit an audience. I remember to have 
* heard my tutor Quinctilian ſay, that Domitius 
{pl Afer z as he was pleading 
of 
U- 
he 
or 2 
8 third. At laſt be inquired who it was that 
5. was ſpeaking? He was told, Licinius. Alas! 
i faid he, eloquence is no more! The truth is, it 
he then only began to decline, when, in Afer's 
ko opinion, it was entirely periſhed : whereas now 
EL it is almoſt utterly loſt and extindt. 1 am 
* aſhamed to ſay with what an unmanly elocution 
* the orators deliver themfelves, and with what 


ſes- a ſqueaking applauſe they are received; no- 
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thing ſ-ems wanting to complete this ſing- ſong 
oratory, but the claps, or rather the muſic of 
the ſtage. At preſent we chuſe to expreſs our 
admiration by a-kind of howling, (for I can 
call it by no other term), which would be inde- 


cent even in the theatre. Hitherto the intereſt 


of my friends, and th: conſideration of my ear- 
ly time of life has retained me in this court : for 
it would be thought, I fear, rather to proceed 
from indolence than a juſt indignation at theſe 
indecencies, were I yet to leave it: however, I 
come there leſs frequently than uſual, and am 
thus making a gradual retreat. Farewell. 


_Epift. XV. Prix v to VALERIANUS. 


Ell us, how does your Marfan eſtate pleaſe 

you, which you bought long ago? How 

do you like your new purchaſe? Are all theſe 

lands as fair in your eye, fince they became your 

property, as they were before ? For, to ſay truth, 

it ſeldom happens, that what is already poſſeſſed, 

* 3 reeable, as when it was only in wiſh 
| ro 0 | ? 


mother's eſtate does not at all ſuit me in 


its ſituation ; but it pleaſes me, becauſe it was 


hers. And now time and patience have accu- 


ſtomed and hardened me to bear all the inconve- 
niencies arifing from it ; for, by having had con- 


ftant complaints to make, I am grown abſolute- 


ly aſhamed of complaining. Farewell. 


Epiſt. XVI. Prxr to ANNIANUS. 


WII your uſual attention to my affairs, 
you admoniſh ine not to look upon the 
codicils of Acilianus, who has appointed me 
his heir ex parte, as legal; becauſe they are not 
confirmed by the will itſelf. This is a point of 

l law, 
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law, with which I am very well acquainted: and 


it is known even by thoſe, who know little elſe. 
But I have always laid it down as a rule to myſelf, 


never to diſobey the will of the dead; but to act 


under every will, though it ſhould be defective in 
point of ſorm, as if it had been perfected and 
valid. However, the codicils were all written 


by Acilianus's own hand; and though they are 


not confirmed by the will itſelf, they ought to be 
looked upon by me, in the ſame light as if they 

needed no ſuch authority; eſpecially, as there is no 
room for an information tq be lodged againſt me. 
If indeed there was any danger, that what I gave 


away, would be forfeited to the public, I ought to 


act with leſs haſte, and with more caution : but, 
when it is entirely in the power of an heir to diſ- 
poſe of whatever falls to him by inheritance, I 
am under no neceflity to break through my own 


private rule, fince it is not repugnant to any 


public inſtitution. Farewell. 
Ezift. XVII. Piriny to GaLLvus. 


Ou wonder, why I am ſo very fond of my 
Y Laurentinum, or (if you had rather call it 
ſo) my Laurens: but your wonder will ceaſe, 
when | acquaint you with the beauty of the villa, 
the advantages of its ſituation, and the extenſive 
proſpect of the ſea-coaft, It is but ſeventeen 
miles diſtant from Rome ; ſo that having finiſhed 
my affairs in town, I can paſs my evenings here 
without breaking in upon the buſineſs of the day. 
There are two different roads to it; if yeu go by 
that of Laurentum, you muſt turn off at the four- 
teenth mile-ſtone ; if by Oftia, at the 11th. Both 
of them are in ſome parts ſandy, which makes it 
fomething heavy and tedious if you travel in a 
coach, but eaſy and pleafant to thoſe who ride. 
The landſcape on all ſides is extremely diverfified, 
tte proſpe& in ſome places being confined by 

| | woods, 
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woods, in others extending over large and beauti- 
ful meadows, where numberleſs flocks of ſheep 
and herds of cattle, which the ſeverity of the 
winter has drove from the mountains, fatten in 
the vernal warmth of this rich paſtucage. My 
villa is large enough to afford cunveniencies, 
without being extenſive. Ihe porch before it 
is plain, but not mean, through which you enter 
into a portico in the form of the letter D, which 
includes a ſmall, but agreeable area. This af- 
fords a very commodious retreat in bad weather, 
not only as it is incloſed with windows, but par- 
ticularly as it is ſheltered by an extraordinary pro- 
jection of the roof. From the middle of this portico 
you paſs into an inward court extremely pleaſant, 
and from thence into a handſome hall which 
runs out towards the fea; ſo that when there is 
a ſouth-weſt wind it is gently waſhed with the 
waves, which ſpend themſelves at the foot of it. 
On every ſide of this hall there are either folding- 
doors or windows equally large, by which means 
you have a view from the front and the two ſides, 
as it were of three different ſeas: from the back 
part you ſee the middle court, the portico and 
the area ; and by another view you look through 
the portico into the porch, from whence the pro- 
ſpect is terminated by the woods and mountains 
which are ſeen at a diſtance. On the left hand 
of this hall, ſomething farther from the ſea, lies 
a large drawing-room, and beyond that, a ſecond 
of a tmaller ſize, which has one window to the 
riſing, and another to the ſetting Tun: this has 
likewiſe a proſpect of the ſea, Put being at a 
greater diſtance, is leſs incommoded by it. Th- 
angle which the projection of the hall forms with 
this drawing-room, retains and increaſes the 
warmth of the ſun, and hither my family retreat 
in winter to perform their exerciſes: it is ſhelter- 
ed from all winds except thoſe which are — 

| y 
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er this place uſeleſs, but what at the {ame time 
deſtroys the fair weather. Contiguous to this, 
is a room forming the of a circle, the 
windows of which are ſo placed as to receive the 
ſun the whole day: in the walls are contrived a 
ſort of caſes, which contain a collection of ſuch 
authors whoſe works can never be read too often. 
From hence you paſs into a b:dchamber through 
a paſſage, which being boarded and ſuſpended 
as it were over a ſtove which runs underneath, 
the heat which it receives and conveys 

to all parts of this room. The remainder of the 
appropriated to the uſe of my 
ſlaves and freedmen; but however molt of the a- 
| ts in it are neat enough to entertain any 
of my friends, who are inclincd to be my gue!ls. 
In the oppoſite wing is a room ornamented in 4 
very elegant taſte; next to which lies another 
room, which though large for a parlour, makes 
but a moderate dining-room ; it is exceedingly 
warmed and enlightened not only to the direct 
rays of the ſun, but by their reflection from the 
ſea, Beyond this, is a bedchamber together 
with its antechamber, the hight of which render 
it cool in ſummer, as its being ſheltered on all 
ſides from the winds, makes it warm in winter. 
To this apartment another of the ſame ſort i; 
joined by one common wall. From thence you 
enter into the and ſpacious c:2ling-room be- 
longing to the baths, from the oppoſite wal's cf 
which two round baſons project, 123 
to ſwim ia. Contiguous to this is perfu- 
ming- room, then the ſweating- room, and beyond 
that the furnace which conveys the heat to the 


baths: 1 are two other little bathing - 


rooms, 


ch are fitted up in an elegant ra: her 


than coſtly manner: annexed to this, is a warm 
n 
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herein one 
may 
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may ſwim, and have a proſpect at the ſame time 
of the ſea. Not far from hence ſtands the tennis- 
court, which lies open to the warmth of the 
afternoon ſun. From thence you aſcend a ſort of 
rurret, which contains two entire apartments be- 
low; as there are the ſame number above, beſides 
a dining-room which commands a very extenſive 


_ proſpect of the ſea and coaſt, together with the 


teautiful villas that ſtand interſperſed upon it. 
At the other end, is a ſecond turret, containing 
a room which faces the rifing and ſetting ſun, 
Behind this, is a large room for a repoſitory, 
near to which is a — of curioſities, and un- 
derneath, a ſpacious dining- room, where the 
roaring of the fea, even in a ſtorm, is heard but 
raintly: it looks upon the garden and the geſtatio, 
-vhich ſurrounds the garden. The geſtatio is 
encompaſſed with a box- tree hedge, and where 
that is decayed, with roſemary: for the box in 
thoſe parts which are ſheltered by the buildings, 
preſerves its verdure perfectly well; but where 
by an open ſituation it lies expoſed to the daſhing 
of the ſ:a-water, though at a great diſtance, it 
entirely withers. Between the garden and this 
geſtatio runs a ſhady walk of vines, which is ſo 
ſoft that you may walk bare-foot upon it with- 
out any injury. The garden is chiefly planted 
with fig and mulberry trees, to which this ſoil 
is as favourable, as it is averſe to all others. In 
this place is 'a Banqueting-room, which though 
it ſtands remote from the fea, enjoys however a 
proſpect nothing inferior to that view: two a- 
partments run found the back part of it, whoſe 
windows look upon the entrance of the villa, 
and into a very pleaſant kitchen-garden. From 
hence an incloſed portico extends itfelf, which by 
its grandeur you might take for a public one. It 
has a range of windows on each fide, but on that 
which looks towards the fea they are double the 
autor 
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number of thoſe next the garden, When the 
weather is fair and ſerene, theſe are all thrown 
open ; but if it blows, thoſe on tte fide the wind 
fits are ſhut, while the others remain uncloſed 
without any inconvenience. Eefor2 this portico 
lies a terrace perfumed with violets, and warm- 
ed by the refletion cf the ſun from the portico, 
which as it retains the rays, ſo it keeps off the 
north-eaſt wind; and it is as warm on this fide, 
as it is cool on the cppoſite; in the fame mannec 
it is a defence againſt the ſouth-weſt, and thus, 
in ſhort, by means of its ſeveral ſides, breaks tho 
force of the winds from what point fcever they 
blow. Tlefe are ſome of the winter-advantages 


of this agreeable ſituation, which however arc 


{till more conſiderable in the ſummer ; for at tha: 
ſeaſon it throws a ſhade upon the terrace dui ing 
ail che forenoon, as it defends the geſtatio, ani 
that part of the garden which lies contiguous to 
it, from the aftcrnoon ſun, and caſts a greater or 
leſs ſhade, as the day either increaſes or decrecfe: , 
but the portico 1:{clf is then cooleſt when the ſuii 
is moft ſcorching, that is, when its rays fall di- 
rely upon the roof. To theſe advantages L 


muſt not forget to add, that, by ſetting open the 
 windowe, the weſtern breezes have a free draught, 


and by that means the incloſed air is prevented 
from ſtagnating. On the upper end of the ter- 
race and portico ſtands a detached building in 
the garden, which I call my favourite; and in 


truth I am extremely fond or it, as I erected it 


myſelf. It contains a very warm winter-room, 
one ſide of which looks upon the terrace, the 
ather has a view of the ſea, and both lie expoſed 
to the fun. Through the ſolding · doors you ſce 
the oppoſite chamber, and from the window is a 
proſpect of the incloſed portico. On that ſida 
next the fea, and oppoſite to the middlę wall, 
ſtands a little elegant retired cloſet, which, by 
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means 0: glaſs doors and a curtain, is either laid 
into the adjoining room, or ſeparated from it. 
It contains a couch and two chairs: As you lie 
upon this couch, from the feet you have a pro- 
ſpect of the fea; if you look behind, you fee the 

neighbouring villas; and from the head you 


have a view of the woods: theſe three views may 
ve ſeen either diſtinctiy from ſo many different 
_ windows ia the room, or blended together in 


one confuſed proſpet. Adjoining to this, is a 
bedchamber, which 4 the voice of the 


| fervants, the murmur of the ſea, nor even the 


roaring of a tempeſt can reach; not lightning 
nor the day itſelf can penetrate it, unleſs you 
open the windows. This profound tranquilli 
is oecaſioned by a paſſage, which divides. the wall 
of this. chamber from that of the garden, and 
thus, by means of that void intervening ſpace, 
every noiſe is drowned. Annexcd to this, is a 
{mall flove-room, which, by ing a little 
window, warms the bedchamber to the degree 
of heat required. Beyond this lies a chamber 
and antechamber, which enjoys the ſun, _ 
obliqueiy indeed, from the time it riſes till 

afternaon. When I retire to this garden-apart- 
ment, I fancy myſelf a hundred miles from my 
own houſe, and take particular pleaſure in it at 
the feaſt of the Saturnalia, when, by the licence 
of that ſeaſon of joy, every other part of my villa 
re ſounds with the mirth of my domeſtics : thus 
i neither interrupt their diverſions, nor they my 
ftudies. Among the pleaſures and conveniencies 
of this fituation, there is one diſadvantage, and 
that is, the want of a running ſtream ; but this 
defect is in a great meaſure ſupplied by wells, or 
rather I ſhould call them ſprings, for they riſe 


very near the ſurface. And indeed the quality 


of this coaſt is pretty remarkable; for in what 
part ſoever you dig, you meet, upon the firſt 
__ turning 
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turning up of the jonas, with a ſpring of pure 

water, not in the leaſt ſalt, though ſo near the 
ſea. The neighbouring foreſts afford an abun- 

dant ſupply of fuel; as every other convenience 

of life may be had from Oftia: to a moderate 

man, indeed, even the next village (between 

which and my houſe there is only one villa) 

would furniſh all common neceſſaries. In that 
little place there are no leſs than three public 
baths; which is a great conveniency if it hap- 
pens that my friends come in unexpectedly, ur 
make too ſhort a ſtay to allow time for preparing 
my own. The whole coaſt is beautifully diverſi- 
hed by the joining or detached villas that are 
ſpread upon it, Which, whether you view them 
from the ſea or the ſhore, have a much more 

agreeable effect, than if it were crouded with 
towns. It is ſometimes, after a long calm, good 
travelling upon the coaſt, though in general, by 
the ſtorms driving the waves upon it, it is rough 
and uneven.. I cannot boaſt that our ſea pro- 
duces any very extraordinary fiſh ; however, it 
ſupplies us with excecding fine foals and prawns : 
but as to proviſions of other kinds, my villa pre- 
tends to excel even inland countries, particular- 
ly in milk; for thither the cattle come from the 
meadows in great numbers, in purſuit of ſhade 
and water. Tell me now, have I not juſt cauſe; 
to beſtow my time and my affection upon this de- 
lightful retreat - Surely you are unreafonably at- 
tached to the. pleaſures of the town, if you have 
no inclination to take a view. of it; as I much 
wiſh you had, that to ſo many charms with which 
my favourite villa abounds, it might have the 
very conſiderable addition of your preſence to 
recommend it. Farewell. 
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Epift. XVIII. Prix v to Maunicus. 


Hat more agreeable injunction can you lay 
upon me, than to deſire I would look out 
for a pre ceptor to your brother's children? By this 
kind act you give me an opportunity of reviſiting 


the ſcene of my education, and of turning back a- 


gain to the moſt pleaſing part of my life. I take 
my ſeat, as formerly, among the young lads, and 
have the pleaſure to experience the reſpect my 
character in eloquence meets with from them. 
I lately came in upon them, while they were 
warmly declaiming before a very full audience of 
perſons of the firſt rank; the moment I appeared, 
they were ſilent. 1 mention this for their honour, 
rather than my own; and to let you ſee the juſt 
hopes you may conceive of placing your nephews 
here to their advantage. I purpoſe to hear all 


the ſeveral profeſſors; and when I have done fo, 


E ſhall write you fuch an account of them as will 
enable you (as far as a letter can enable you) to 
judge of their reſpeRive abilities. The faithful 
execution of this important commiſſion, is what 
Love to the friendſhip that fubfifts between us, 
and to the memory of your brother. Nothing, 
certainly, is more your concern, than that his 
children (I would have faid yours, but that I 
know you now look upon them even with more 
tenderneſs than your own) may be found worthy 
of ſuch a father, and ſuch an uncle: and | ſhould 
have claimed a part in that care, though you had 
not required it of me. I am ſenſible, in chuſing 
a preceptor, I ſhall draw upon me the diſpleaſure 
of all the reſt of that proſeſſion: but when the 
intereſt of theſe young men is concerned, I 
eſteem it my duty to hazard the diſpleaſure, or 
even enmity of any man, with as much reſolu- 

| tion 
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tion as a parent would for his own children. 
Farewell. 


Epiſt. XIX. Prix v to CEREALISõ. 


VO adviſe me to rehearſe my late ſpeech be- 
fore a large number of my friends. I ſhall 

obey, becauſe the command comes from you, 
I have many * about it. Com- 
poſitions of this kind loſe, I well know, all their 


fire and force, and even almoſt their very name, 
by a plain recital. It is the ſolemnity of the tri- 


bunal, the concourſe of one's friends, the expecta- 
tion of the ſucceſs, the emulation between the 
ſeveral orators concerned, the different parties 
formed amongſt the audience in their favour ; in 
a word, it is the air, the ® motion, the attitude of 
the ſpeaker, with all the correſponding geſtures 


of his body, which conſpire to give a ſpirit and 


grace to what he delivers. Hence thoſe who fic 
when they plead, though they have moſt of the 
other advantages I juſt now mentioned, yet, 
from that fingle circumſtance, weaken and de- 


' preſs the whole force of their eloquence. The 
eyes and hands of the reader, thoſe important in- 


* Some of the Roman orators were as much too 


vehement in their action, as thoſe of our country are 
too calm and ſpiritleſs. In the violer ce of their elo- 
cution they not only uſed all the warmth of geſture, 
but actually walked backwards and forwards. Tully 


and Quinctilian have laid down rules how far, and 


in what inftance this liberty was allowable, and both 
agree, it ought to be uſed with great caution and 
judgment. The latter of thoſe excellent critics 
mentions upon this occaſion a witticiſm of Flavius 


Virginius, who aſked one of theſe walking orators, 


Nuot millia paſſuum declamaſſet ? How many miles 
«he had declaimed ?” Quin&. inſt. ed. Oxon. p. 587. 


ſtruments 
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ſtruments of graceſul elocution, being en 
it is no wo the hearer grows languid, while 
he has none of thoſe awakening charms to excite 
and engage his attention. To theſe general con- 
ſiderations, I muſt add this particular diſadvan- 
tageous cireumſtance, which attends the ſpeech 
in queſtion, that it is chiefly of the argumentative 
kind; and it is natural for an author to ſuſpect, 
that what he wrote with Iubour will not be read 
with pleaſure. For who is there ſo unprejudiced, 
as not to prefer the flowing and florid oration, to 
one in this cloſe and unornamented ſtyle ? It is 
very unreaſonable there ſhould be any difference; 
however it is certain the judges generally expect 
one manner of pleading, and theaudience another ; 
whereas in truth an auditor ought to be affected 
only with thoſe things which would ſtrike him, 
were he in the place of the judge. Nevertheleſs 
it is poſſible the objections which lie againſt this 
piece may be got over, in conſideration of the 
novelty it has to recommend it: the novelty [ 
mean with reſpect to us; for the Greek orators 
have a method, though upon a different occaſion, 
not altogether unlike what I made uſe of. They, 
when they would throw out a law, as contrary 
to ſome former one unrepealed, argue by com- 
paring thoſe laws together: ſo I, on the contrary, 
endeavoured to ſhew, that the crime which I 
was inſiſting upon as falling within the intent 
and meaning of the Jaw ing to public ex- 
tortions, was agreeable, not only to that, but 
likewiſe to other laws of the ſame nature. Thoſe 
who are not converſant in the laws of their coun- 
try, can have no taſte for reaſonings of this kind ; 
but thoſe who are, ought to be ſo much the more 
with them. I ſhall endeavour therefore, 
if you. perſiſt in my reciting it, to collect. a ju- 
_ dicious audience. But before you determine this 
point, I entreat you thoroughly to weight the 
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difficulties I have Jaid before you, and then de- 
cide as reaſon ſhall direct: for it is reaſon that 
muſt juſti you: obedience to your commands. 
will be a fi apology for me. Farewell. 


Eri. XX. Prin to Cakvistus. 


Pen your purſe : I have a to tell you 
worth gold; nay I 8 or three; 
for one brings to my mind another. It is no 
matter waich I begin with, fo take them as 
—_— — ay hi 

extremely ill: 
eccaſton R wn her are. Þ 


enough : but he had the confidence to go much 


farther, and very familiarly 
bed's fide. He began 1 


poſes his countenance, fixes his eyes, mutters 


ſomething to himſelf, counts his fingers, and all 


this mere to keep the ſick lady in ſuſpenſe. 
When he had finiſhed this ridiculous mummery, 
You are, fays he, in one of 222 
ever, you wal get over it. But for greater ſa- 
tisfaftion, I will conſult * a cod 4g =" ay 

_ Kill I _ frequently experienced. Accord- 
ingly 


he goes, conſults the omens, and 
| aſſurances that they 
promiſed on the part of 


returns with the ſtro 
confirmed what he 


the ſtars. Upon this the credulous good woman 


calls for her will, and gives Re 1 
legacy. Some time afterwards diſtem in- 
creaſed; r aimed 
bd mi infamous wretch who had thus bft 


ly 
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| ly deceived her, though he wiſhed every curſe 

might befall his ſon, if what he promiſed her 
was not true. But ſuch fort of imprecations are 
as common with Regulus, as they are impious; 
and he continually devotes that unhappy youth 
to the curſes of thoſe gods, whoſe vengeance his 
own frauds every day provoke. 

Velleius Blæſus, a perſon of conſular dignity, 

and remarkable for his immenſe wealth, in his 
laſt fickneſs had an inclination to make fome al- 
terations in his will. Regulus, who had lately 
endeavoured to inſinuate himſelf into his friend- 
ſhip, hoped to receive ſome advantage by the in- 
tended change, and accordingly applies himſelf 
to his phyficians, and conjures them to exert 
all their ſkill to prolong the man's life. But 
the moment the. will was figred, his ſtyle was 

changed: How lang, fays he to theſe very phy 
ficians, do yeu deſign to keep this man in miſery ? 
fince you cannot preſerve his __ why will you pra- 
long his death? e dead; and, as if 
he had overheard 8 that Regulus had 
_ faid, he has not leit him one farthing. — And 
now have you had encugh? or, like a truant 
ſchoolbuy, are you for Eg ſtill to another 
tale? If ſo, | © co will ſupply ou. You 
muſt know then, that Aurelia, a lady of dif- 
tinguiſhed accompliſhments, deſigning to exe- 
cute her will, had drefled herſelf for that purpoſe 


in a very ſplendid manner. Regulus, who * | 


preſent. as a witneſs, turned _ to the | 
= Pray, ſays he, leave Er eſe fine cloat = 
Aurelia at firſt thought : but he in- 
ſiſted upon it v — ut, 7 obliged her to 
open her will, inſert this legacy; and 

he ſaw her write it, yet he would not be ſatisfied 
till he read the clauſe himſelf. However, Aurelia 
is till alive: though Regulus, no doubt, when 
te ſolicited this bequeſt, expected ſoon to enjoy 
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it. Thus are legacies and eſtates conferred up- 
on this abandoned man, as if he really deſerved 
them ! but why ſhould I wonder at this in a ci- 
where impudence and iniquity receive the 
ame, do I fay, even ter encouragement 
than modeſty and virtue? Regulus is a glaring 
inſtance of this truth, who, from a ſtate of in- 
digence, has, by a train of the ...oft villanous ac- 
tions, arrived to ſuch immenſe riches, that he 
once told me, upon conſulting the omens to 
know how ſoon he ſhould be worth fixty mil- 
lions of ſeſterces, he found them fo favourable to 
him, as to portend he ſhould pofleſs double that 
ſum. And poſſibly he may, if he continues 
thus to dictate wills for other people: a fort of 
fraud, in my eftimation, of all others the moſt 
infamous. Farewell. 


BB @ © KI 
Epift.I. Piiny to CaLvisIvs. 


Cannot recollect, that I ever ſpent my time 

I more agreeably, than I did lately with Spu- 
rinna. I am fo much pleaſed with the un- 
interrupted regularity of his way of life, that if 


ever | ſhould arrive at old age, there is no man 


whom I would ſooner chuſe for my model. I look 
upon order in human actions, eſpecially at that 
advanced period, with the ſame ſort of pleaſure as 
I behold the ſettled courſe of the heavenly bodies. 
In youth, indeed, there is a certain irregularity 
and agitation by no means unbecoming : but in 


age, when buſineſs is unſeaſonable, and ambi- 


tion indecent, all ſhould be calm and uniform. 
This rule Spurinna religiouſly purſues through- 
out his whole conduct. Even in thoſe tranſac- 
tions which one might call minute and inconſi- 

derable. 
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derable, did they not occur every day, he ob- 
ſerves a certain periodical ſeaſon a b 


The firſt part of the 


ing he devotes to ſtu- 
dy; at eight he dreſſes, walks about three 
miles, in which he enjoys at once contemplation 
and exerciſe. At his return, if he has any friends 
with him in his houſe, he enters upon po- 
lite and uſeful topic of converſation ; if he is a- 
lone, ſomebody reads to him; and fometimes 
too, when he is not, if it is a le to his 
company. When this is over, he repoſes him- 
ſelf, and then again either takes up a book, or 
falls into ſome diſcourſe even more entertaining 
and inftrutive. He afterwards takes the air in 
his chariot, either with his wife, (who is a lady 
of uncommon merit), or with ſome friend: a 
* which lately was mine. — How agree - 
able, how noble is the enjoyment of him in that 
hour of privacy! You would fancy you were 
hearing ſome worthy of ancient times, inflaming 
your breaſt with the moſt heroic examples, and 


inſtructing your mind with the moſt exalted pre- 


cepts, which yet he delivers with ſo modeſt an 
air, that there is not the leaſt appearance of dic- 
tating in his converſation. When he has thus 
taken a tour of about feven miles, he gets out of 


his chariot and walks a mile more; after which 
he returns home, and either repoſes himſelf, 


n y. 8 
or poetry, and compoſes in the lyric man · 
ner, both in Greek and Latin, with — judg- 
ment. It is ſurpriſing what an eaſe and ſpirit of 
gaiety runs through dis verſes, which the merit 
of the author renders ſtill more valuable. When 
the baths are ready, which in winter is about 
three o'clock, and in ſummer about two, he un- 
refles himſelf; and if there hay to be no 
1 cs for ſome time in the fun. Af- 
conſiderable time at * 
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for, by this ſort of exerciſe too, he combats the 
effects of old age. When he has bithed, he 
throws himſelf upon his couch till ſupper- time, 
and in the mean while ſome agreeable and en- 
tertaining author is read to him. In this, as in 
all the refi, his friends are at full liberty to par- 
take; or to employ themſelves in any other 
manner more ſuitable to their taſte. You lit 
down to an elegant, yet frugal repaſt, which is 
ſerved up in pure and antique plate. He has 
lkewiſ: a complete equipage for his ſide-board, 
in Corinthian metal, which is his pleaſure, not 


his paſſion. At his table he is frequently enter- 


taine] with comedians, that even his very a- 
muſements may be ſeaſoned with good ſenſe; 
and though he continues there, even in ſummer, 
till the night is ſomething advanced, yet he pro- 
longs the feaſt with fo much affavility and po- 
liteneſs, that none of his gueits ever think it te- 
dious. By this method of living he has pref: r- 
ved all his ſenſes entire, and his body active and 
vigorous to his 78th year, without diſcovering 
any appearance of old age, bat the wiſdom. 
This is the fort of life which I ardently aſpire 
afcer; as I purpoſe to enjoy it, when I ſhall ar- 
rive at thot: years which will juſiry a retreat 
from bufinels. Ia the mean while, I am em- 
barraſſe ] wich a thouſand affairs, in which Spu- 
rinna is at once my ſupport and my example. 
As long as it became him, he entered into all 
the d..cies of public life. It was by paſſing 
through the various offices of the ſtate, by go- 
verning of provinces, and by indefatigable toil, 
that he merited the repoſe he now enjoys. I 
prop ſe to myfelf the ſame caurſe and the ſame 
end: and J give it to you under my hand that [ 
do fo, If an ill- timed ambition ſhouid carry 
me beyond it, produce this letter ag inſt me; 
and condemn me to repoſe, waenever I can en- 
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joy it wichout being reproached with indolence. 
Farewell. 


Epiſt. II. Pri r to Maximus. 
\ | F Hat I ſhould readily have offered to your 


friends, if I were in your ſtation, I 
think I may claim a right to requeſt for mine. 
Arrianus Maturius is a perſon of the moſt conſi- 
derable rank among the * Altinates. When [ 
call him fo, it is not with re ſpect to his fortunes 
(which however are very conſiderable) ; it is in 
view to the purity, the integrity, the prudence, 
and the gravity of his manners. His counſel 
ſteers me in my affairs, and his judgment directs 
me in my ſtudies ; for truth, honour, and know- 
ledge, are the ſhining qualities which mark his 
character. He loves me (and I cannot expreſs 
his affection in ſtronger terms) with a tender- 
neſs equal to yours. As he is a ſtranger to the 
paſſion of ambition, he is contented with re- 
maining in the equeſtrian order, when he might 
eaſily have advanced himſelf into a higher rank. 
It behoves me however to take care his merit be 
rewarded with the honours it deferves; and [I 
would fain without his knowledge or expecta- 
tion, and probably too contrary to his inclina- 
tion, add to his dignity. The poſt I would ob- 
tain fer him ſhould be ſomething very honour- 
able, and yet attended with no trouble. I beg 
when any thing of that nature offers, you would 
think of him; it will be an obligation, which 
both he and I ſhall ever remember with the 
greateſt gratitude. For though he has no aſpi- 
ring wiſhes to ſatisfy, he will be as ſenſible of 
the favour, as if he had received ir in conſe- 
quence of his own defires. Farewell. 

PF; Altino in the Venetian territories, now deſtroy- 
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AM in doubt, whether I moſt loved or ad- 

mired that great and good man your father; 
but this is moſt certain, that, in reſpect to bis 
memory and your virtues, I have the greateſt 
affection for you. Can I fail then to wiſh (as l 


ſhall by every means in my power endeavour) 


that your ſon may copy the virtues of both his 
grandfathers, particuſarly his maternal ? as in- 
deed his father and his uncle will furniſh him alto 
with very illuſtrious examples. The ſureſt me- 
thod to train him up in the ſteps of theſe valuable 
men, is early to ſeaſon his mind with polite learn- 


ing and uſeful knowledge: and it is of the laſt 


conſequence from whom he receives theſe in- 
ſ{truftion:. Hitherto he has had his education 
under your eye, and in your houſe, where he is 
expoſed to few, I ſhould rather ſay to no wrong 
impreſſions. But he is row of an age to be ſent 
from home, and it is time to place him with ſome 
profeſſor of rhetoric; of whoſe difcipline and 
method, but above all of whoſe morals, you may 
be well ſatisfied. Amongſt the many advantages 
for which this amiable youth is indebted to na- 
ture and fortune, he has that of a moſt beautifu. 
perſon : it is neceſſary therefore, in this looſe and 
{lippery age, to find out one who will not only 


be his tutor, but his guardian and his guide. [ 


will venture to recommend Julius Genitor to you 
under that character. I love him, I confeſs, ex- 
tremely : but my affection does by no means preju- 
dice my judgment; on che contrary it is, in truth, 
the effect of it. His behavour is grave, and his 
morals irreproachable ; perhaps ſomething too 
ſevere and rigid for the libertine manners of 
theſe times. His qualifications in his profeſſion 
you may learn from many others: for the art of 


H 2 eloqucnce, 
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eloquence, as it is open to all the world, is ſoon 
diſcovercd; but the qualities of the heart lie more 
concealed, and ou: of the reach of common obſer- 
vation; and it is on that fide I undertake to be 
anſwerable for my friend. Your fon will hear 
nothing from this worthy man, but what will be 
tor his advantage to know, nor Jearn any thing 


ci which it weuld be happier he ſhould be igno- 


rant. He will repreſent to him as often, and 
with as much zeal as you or | ſhould, the virtues 
of his family, and what. a glorious weight of 
characters he has to ſupport. You will not he- 


fitate then to place him with a tutor, whoſe firſt 


care will be to form his manners, and afterwards 
to inſtruct him in eloquence; an attainment ill- 
acquired if with the neglect of moral improve- 
ments. Farewell. _ 


Edit. IV. Prixy to Maczinus. 
TEE both my friends who were preſent, 


and the generality of people, ſeem to ap- 


prove of my conduct in the affair I am going to 
mention, yet I cannot fatisfy myſelf without 
knowing jour ſentiments; and as I wiſhed for 
your aCvice before I engaged in it, fo] am ex- 
tremely deſirous of your — now it is over. 
Having obtained leave to be abſent from my of; 
fice as head cf the treaſury, I went into Tuſcany 
to lock after ſume works which J am carrying on 


tere for the bene fit of that province, at my own 


exſer.ſe. In the interval, deputies on the part 
of tne Petici arrived, with complaints of ſome 
grievances they had ſuffered under the gevern- 
ment of Cæcilius Claſſicus; and applied to the 
ſenate hat I might be appointed counſel for 
them. My very v.orthy and obligirg colleagues 
lepreſented on n.; behalf, the neceſſary engage- 
ments of our office, and endeavoured all they 


could 


ES 
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could to get me excuſed. Upon this the ſenate 
paſſed a decree greatly to my honour: they or- 
dered that I ſhould be countel for the province, 
provided the deputies could ovtain my conſent. 
At my return they were again introduced into 
the ſenate, and there renewed their petition in 
my preſence. They conjured me by that gene- 
rous aſſiſtance I had given them in their cauſe 
againſt Bæbius, and by all the obligations I lay 
under of ſupporting my avowed clients, that [ 
would not now deſert them. I perceived the 
ſenate was inclined to grant this petition, by that 
general afient which is the uſual forerunner of 
all their decrees. Whereupon I role up and told 
the houle, that I no longer inſiſted upon the rea- 
ſonableneſs of the excule I had alleged: and 
they were pleaſed with the reſpectful modeſty of 
my anſ{azer. I was determined in this reſolu- 
tien, not only becauſe | found it agrecable to 
the inclinztions of the fenate (which indeed 
had great weight with me), but for many other, 


though lefs import int conſidetations. I refleci- 


ed, that our anceſtors thought themſclves obli- 
ged to engage voluntarily in defence of thoſe par- 
ticular perſons, with whom they were united by 
the laws of hoſpitality, and that thercſore it 
would be highly ungenerous to abandon a col- 
lective body, to whom 1 ſtood in the fame re- 
lation. Beſides, I conſidered the danger as well 
as the fatigue I went through in the laſt cauſe I 
undertook ior this province, and I was unwilling 


to loſe the merit of my former ſervices, by deny- 


ing them this. Fer ſuch is the difpofuicn of 
mankind, the ſavour you refuſe, can els all you 
have conferred ; and though you oblige them cver 
fo often, they will forget a thouſand compliances, 
and yet remember a fingle denial. I conſidered 
likewiſe, that Cl:flicus being dead, the great ob- 
jection of expoſing a ſenator, was removed; and 

H 3 that 
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that in undertaking this defence, I ſhould merit 
the ſame thanks as if he were alive, without the 
hazard of giving any particular offence. In a 
word, I thought if I complied with their defires 
in this inſtance, I could with a better grace deny 
ray aſſiſtance to them in any future cauſe, where 
I might have perſonal reaſons for declining to be 
their counſel. For all our offices have their 
limits; and the beſt way of reſerving to ourſelves 
the liberty of refuſing where we would, is to 
comply where we can. T hus you have heard 
the motives Which influenced me in this tranſac- 
tion: it now remains that you give me your fen- 
timents, which I ſhall receive with equal pleaſure, 
either as an inſtance of your fincerity, or a ſanc- 
tion to my conduct. Farewell. 


Epift. V. Prixy to Macrx. 


AM extremely pleaſed, that you read my 
uncle's books to giligently, as to wiſh to have 

a complete collection of them; and for that pur- 
oſe defire me to fend you an account of all the 

_ treatiſes he wrote. I will point them out to you 
in the order in which they were compoſed: for 
however immaterial that may ſeem, it is a ſort of 
information not at all unacceptable to men of let- 
ters. The firſt book he publiſhed was, a treatiſe 
concerning the art of uſing a javelin on horſeback : 
this he wrote when he commanded a troop of 
horſe, and it is drawn up with great accuracy 
and judgment. The life Pomponius Secundus, in 
two volumes : Pomponius had a very great affec- 
tion for him, and he thought he owed this tribute 
to his memory. The hiſtory of the wars in Ger- 
many, twenty books, in which he gave an account 
of all the battles we were engaged in againſt that 
nation. A dream which he had when he ſerved 
in the army in Germany, firſt ſuggeſted to him 
the 
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the deſign of this work. He imagined that Dru- 
ſus Nero (who extended his conqueſts very far- 
into that country, and there loſt his life) appear- 
ed to him in his ſleep, and conjured him not to 
ſuffer his memory to be buried in oblivion. He 
has left us likewiſe a treatiſe upon elaquence, divi- 
ded into fix volumes. In this work he takes the 
orator from his cradle, and leads him on till he 
has carried him up to the higheſt point of per- 
fection in this art. In the latter part of Nero's 
reign, when the tyranny of the times made it 
dangerous to engage in ſtudies of a more free 
and elevated ſpirit, he publiſhed a piece of criti- 
ciſm in eight books, concerning ambiguity in 
expreſſion. He has completed the hiſtory which 
Aufidius Baſſus left unfiniſhed, and has added to 
it thirty books. And laſtly, he has left thirty- 
ſeven books upon the ſubject of natural hiſtory : 
this is a work of great compaſs and learning, 
and almoſt as full of variety as nature herſelf. 
You will wonder how a man ſo engaged as he 
was, could find time to compoſe ſuch a number 
of books; and ſome of them too upon abſtruſe 
ſubjects. But your ſurpriſe will riſe {till higher, 
when you hear, that for fome time he engaged 
in the profeſſion of an advocate, that he died in 


his fifty-fixth year, that from the time of his quit- 
ting the bar to his death he was employed in 


the execution of the higheſt poſts, and in the 
ſervice of his prince. But he had a quick appre- 
heufion, joined to unwearied application. In 
ſummer he always began his ſtudies as ſoon as it 
was night; in winter generally at one in the 
morning, but never later than two, and often at 
midnight. No man ever ſpent leſs time in bed, 
inſom uch that he would fometir.es, without re- 
tiring from his book, take a ſhort ſlecp, and then 
purſue his ſtudies. Before day-break he uſed to 
wait upon Vefpaſian; who likewiſe 2 2 
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ſeaſon to tranſact buſineſs. When he had finiſhed 
the affairs which that emperor committed to bis 
charge, he returned home again to his ſtudies. 
After a ſhort and light repaſt at noon (agreeably 
to the good old cuſtom of eur anceſtors) he 
would trequently in the ſummer, if he was diſen- 
gaged from buſineis, repoſe himſelf in the ſun; 
during which time ſome author was read ta him, 
from whence he made extracts and obſervations, 
as indeed this was his conſtant method whatever 
book he read: for it was a maxim of his, that 


no book was fo bad, but ſomething might be 


« learned from it.” When this was over, he ge- 
nerally went into the cold bath, and as ſcon as 
he came out of it, juſt took a flight refreſhment, 
and then repoſed himſelf for a little while. Thus, 
as if it had been a new day, he immediately re- 
ſumed his ſtudies till ſupper-time, when a book 
was again read to him, upon which he would 
make fome haſty remarks. I remember once his 
reader having pronounced a word wrong, ſome- 
body at the table made him repeat it again; upon 
which my uncle afked his friend if he underſtood 
it? Who acknowledging that he did; My then, 
ſaid he, would you make him gs back again! Me 
have loſt by this interruption above ten lines: fo co- 
vetous was this great man of time! In ſummer 
he always roſe from ſupper by day-light; and in 


winter as ſoon as it was dark : and this was an 


invariable law with him. Such was his manner 
of life amidſt the noiſe and hurry of the town; 
but in the country his whole time was devoted 
to ſtudy without intermiſſion, excepting only 
when he bathed. But in this exception I in- 
clude no more than the time he was actually in 
the bath; for all the while he was rubbcd and 
wiped, he was employed either in hearing ſome 
book read to him, or in dictating himſelt. In 
his journeys he loft no time from his ſtudies, but 
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his mind at thoſe ſeaſons being diſengaged from 
all other thoughts, applied itſelf wholly to that 
ſingle purſuit. A ſecretary conſtantly attended 
him in his chariot, who, in the winter, wore a 


particular fort of warm gloves, that the ſharp- 


neſs of the weather might not occaſiun any in- 
terruption to his ſtudies : and for the fame reaſon 
my uncle always uſed a chair in Rome. I re- 
member he once reproved me for walking: You 
might, faid he, ** employ thoſe hours to more 
«* advantage:” for he thought all was time loft, 
that was not given to ſtudy. By this extraordi- 
nary application he found time to write ſo many 
volumes, beſides one hundred and ſixty which he 
left me, conſiſting of a kind of common-place, 
written on both fides, in a very ſmall character; 
ſo that one might fairly reckon the number con- 
ſiderably more. I have heard him fay, when he 
was comptroller of the revenue in Spain, Lar- 
gius Licinius offered him four hundred thouſand 
ſeſterces for theſe manuſcripts : and yet they 
were not then quite ſo numerous. When you 
reflect upon the books he bas read, and the 
volumes he has wrote, are you not inclined to ſu- 
dect that he never was engaged in the affairs of 
he public, or the ſervice of his prince ? On the 
other hand, when you are informed how indefa- 
tigable he was in his ſtudies, are you not diſpoſed 
to wonder that he read and wrote no more ? For, 
on one ſide, what obſtacles would not the bufi- 
neſs of a court throw in his way? And on the o- 
ther what is it that ſuch intenſe application might 
not perform? I cannot but ſmile therefore when 
I hear myſelf called a ſtudious man, who in com 
pariſon to him am a mere loiterer. But why do 
mention myſelf, who am diverted fiom theſe 
purſuits, by numberlcfs affairs both public and 
p:ivate? Even they wheſe whole lives are en- 
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gaged in ſtudy, muſt bluſh when placed in the 


lame view with him.—ti have run out my letter, 
I perceive, beyond the extent I at firſt deſigned, 
which was only to inform you, as you defired, 
what treatiſes he has left behind him. But I 
truſt this will not be leſs acceptable to you than 
the books themſelves, as it may poſſibly not on- 
ly raiſe your curioſity to read his works, but your 
emulation to copy his example, by ſome attempts 
of the ſame nature. Farewel. 


Epi VE. Priny to SEVERUS. 


Have Jately bought, with a legacy that was 

I left nie, a ſtacue of Corinthian braſs. It is 
mall indeed, but handſome and done to tac life, 
at leaſt if I have any judgment; which mot 
certainly in matters of this fart, as perhaps in all 
others, is extremely defective. However, I 
think 1 have a taſte to diſcover the beauties of 
this figure: as it is naked, the faults, if there 
be any, as well as the perfections, are more ob- 
ſervable. It repreſents an old man in a ſtanding 
poſture. The bones, the muſcles, the veins, and 
wrinkles are ſo ftrongly expreſſed, that you 
would imagine the figure to be animated. The 
character is well preſerved throughout every part 
of the body: the hair is thin, the forehead 
broad, the face ſhrivelled, the throat lank, the 
arms languid, the breaft fallen, and the belly 
ſunk; as the whole turn and air of the figure 
behind, is expreflive of old age. It appears to 
be antique from the colour of the braſs. In 
ſhort, it is a performance fo highly finiſhed as 
to merit the attention of the moſt curious, and 
to afford at the ſame time pleaſure to the 
moſt common obſcrver : and this induced me, 
who am a mere novice in this art, to buy it. 
But 1did fo, not with any intent of placing it in 
my 
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my own houſe, (for I have nothing of that kind 
there), but with a deſign of fixing it in ſome 
conſpicuous place in my native province, per- 
haps in the temple of Jupiter: for it is a preſent 
well worthy of a temple and a god. I defire 
theref,re you would, with that care with which 
you always execute my requeſts, give immediate 
orders for a pedeſtal to be made for it. I leave the 
choice of the marble to you, but let my name 
be engraven upon it, and, if you think proper, 
my titles. I will fend the ſtatue by the firſt op- 
portunity ; or poſſibly (which I am ſure you 
will like better) I may bring it myſelf: for I 
intend, if I can find leiſure, to make an excur- 
ſian to you. This is a pieee of news which I 
kno you will rejoice to hear; but you will 
ſoon change your countenance when I tell you, 
my viſit will be only for a few days: for the 
ſame buſineſs that now detains me here, will 


prevent my making a longer ſtay. Farewell, 


Epift. VII. Privy to CANIN Ius. 


AM juſt now told, that Silius Italicus has 
ſtarved himſelf to death, at his country- 
houſe near Naples. The cauſe was his ill health. 
Having been afflicted with an impoſthume which 
was deemed incurable, he grew weary ot life 
under ſuch uneaſy circumſtances, and therefore 
put an end to it, with the moit determined cou- 
rage. He had been extremely fortunate through 
the whole courſe of his days, excepting only 
the lofs of his younger fon ; however, that was 
made up to him in the ſatisfaction of ſeeing his 
eldeſt, who is of a more amiable character, at- 
tain the conſular dignity, and of leaving him in 
a very flouriſhing ſituation. He ſuffered a little 
in his reputation in the time of Nero, having 
been ſuſpected of forwardly joining in ſome of 

| the 
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the informations which were carried on in the 
reign of that prince; but he made ute of his in- 
tereſt in Vitellius, with great diſcretion and hu- 
manity. He acquired much honeur by his ad- 
miniſtration of the government of Aſia; and by 
his approved behaviour after his retirement from 
buſineſs, cleared his charafter from that ſtain 
which his former intrigues had thrown upon it. 
He lived among the nobility of Rome, without 
power, and conlequently without envy. Fhough 
he frequently was confined to his bed, and al- 
ways to his chamber, ye: he was highly reſpect- 
ed and much viſited; not with a view. to his 
wealth, bur merely on account of his merit. 
He employed his time between converſing with 
men ot letters, and compoling of verſes; which 
he ſometimes recited, in order to try the ſenti- 
ments of the public: but he diſcovered in them 
more induſtry than genius. In the decline. of 
his years he entirely quitted Rome, and lived al- 
together in Campania, from whence even the 
acceſſion of the new emperor eould not draw 
him. A circumſtance which [ mention as well 
to the honour of the prince, who was not diſ- 
pleaſed with that liberty, as of Italicus, who 
was not afraid to make uſe of it. He was re- 
prozched with being fond of all the elegancies of 
the fins arts to a degree of exceſs. He had ſe- 
veral villas in the fame province, and the laſt 
purchaſe was always the chief favourite, to the 
negle& of the reſt. They were all furniſhed 
with large collections of books, ſtatues, and pic- 
tures, which he more than enjoyed, he even 
adored ; particularly that of Virgil, of whom he 
was ſo paſſionate an admirer, that he celebrated 
the anniverſary of that poet's birthday with 
more ſolemnity than his owa ; eſpecially at Na- 
ples, where he uſed to approach his tomb with 
as much reverence as if it had been a temple. In 


portion of exiſtence, by acquiſitions of 
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this tranquillity he lived to the ſeventy-fifth year 
of his age, with a delicate, rather than a ſickly 
conſtitution. It is remarkable, that as he was 
the laſt perſon whom Nero conferred the 
conſular office, (that prince being killed during 
his conſulſhip), fo he was the laſt alfo that ſur- 
vived of all thoſe who had been raiſed by him to 
that dignity. When I conſider this, 1 cannot 
forbear lamenting the tranſitory condition of 
mankind. Is there any thing in nature ſo ſhort 
and limited as human life, even in its moſt ex- 
tended period? Does it not ſeem to you, my 
friend, but yeſterday, that Nero was upon the 
throne? and yet not one of all thuſe who were 
conſuls in his reign now remains! But why 
ſhould I wonder at an event ſo common? 
Lucius Piſo (the father of that Piſo who was 
infamouſly aſſaſſinated by Valerius Feſtus in A- 
frica) uſed to ſay, he did not ſee one perſon in 
the ſenate who fat in that houſe when he was 
conſul : fuch multitudes are ſwept away in fo 
ſhort a ſpace ! I am therefore fo far from think- 


ing thoſe tears of Xerxes need any apology, 


that in my judgment hiſtory does honour to his 
character, which informs us, that when this 
prince had attentively ſurveyed his immenſe ar- 
my, he could not refrain from weeping, with 
the thought that ſo many thouſand lives would fo 
ſoon be extint. The more ardent therefore 
ſhould our zeal be to lengthen out this ſhort 
if not in the active ſcenes of life, (which is not 
always in our own power), yet however in thoſe 
of ſtudy and contemplation ; and fince it is not 
granted us to live long, let us tranſmit to poſte- 
rity ſome memorial that we have at leaſt lived. 
I well know, you want not any incitement to 
virtue; but the warmth of my affection for you, 
. courſe you al- 
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ready purſue; as I have often found myſelf en- 
couraged by your generous exhortations. How 
＋ is the contention, when two friends thus 


rive who ſhall animate each other moſt in their 


purſuits of immortal fame ! Farewell. 


Epiſ. VIII. Prix v to TrAnquiLLUs. 


OU A a greeably te that regard with 
| which you always entreat, by fo earneſt a 
ſolicitation, that I would confer the military tri- 
bunate upon your relation, Cæſennius Silvanus, 
which I had-obtained of the moſt illuſtrious Ne- 
ratius Marcellus for yourſelf. As it would have 
given me great pleaſure to have ſeen you in that 
poſt, ſo it will not be leſs acceptable to me to 
have it beſtowed upon one whom you recom- 
mend. For hardly, I think, would it be con- 
ſiſtent to wiſh a man advanced to honours, and 
yet envy him a title far nobler than any other he 
can receive, even that of a generous and an af- 
fectionate relation. To deſerve and to grant fa- 
vours, is the faireft point of view in which we 
can be placed; and this amiable character will 
be yours, if you reſign to your friend, what is 
due to your own merit. 1 muſt acknowledge 
at the ſame time, I am by this means advancing 
my own reputation, as the world will learn from 
hence, that my friends not only have it in their 
power to enjoy ſuch an honourable poſt, but to 
diſpoſe of it. 1 readily therefore comply with your 
generous requeſt ; and as your name is not yet 
entered upon the roll, I can without difficulty 
inſert Silvanus's in its ſtead : and may he accept 
this good office at your hands with the fame 
grateful diſpoſition that I am ſure you will re- 
ceide mine. Farewell. | 
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Epift. IX. Priny to MinuTIanus. 


Can now give you a full account of the great 
_ fatigue I underwent in the public cauſe of the 
province of Bætica; a cauſe which turned upon 
a variety of facts, and took up ſeveral days. Cæ- 
cilius Claſſicus was governor. of Bætica, the 
ar that Marius Priſcus enjoyed the ſame honour 
in Africa. Cæcilius was a man of a baſe aban- 
doned character, and had exerciſed his authority 
with great violence and oppreſſion. He was a 
native of Africa, as Priſcus was of Bætica; in al- 
luſion to which theſe people uſed archly to ſay, 
as reſentment often- gives a certain agreeable 
— we are paid in our own coin. The 
only difference between them was, that Marius 
was proſecuted by a ſingle city, and ſeveral pri- 
vate perſons; whereas the charge againſt Claſſicus 
was brought by the whole united province of 
Bætica. He eſcaped, however, the conſequences 
of this impeachment, either by an accidental or 
voluntary death, I know not which. It is cer- 
tain at leaſt, the world threw. upcn- him the im- 
putation of the latter; though I muſt confeſs 


that point is to me extremely doubtful. For as, 


on the one hand, it is in general reaſanabl2 to 
ſuppoſe, that any man ſhould rather chuſe to dic, 
than be arraigned of a crime which he could not 
clear himſelf of; fo, on the other, it is ſurpriſing, 
that he who was not aſhamed to commit fo baſe 
an action, ſhould yet have courage enough to 
prefer death to the diſgrace of a public conviction. 
Nevertheleſs, the Bætici perſiſted in going on 
with the proſecution. This privilege, of which 
the laws. admit, was now, after long diſuſe, re- 
vived in the preſent inſtance. They went far- 


ther, and inſiſted that his accomplices ſhould like- 


wile be proceeded againſt at the fame time. [ 
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was counſel for the province, together with Luc- 
ceius Albinus, who was joi with me. He 
is a copious and elegant orator ; and though I al- 
ways loved him, yet being affociated with him in 
this cauſe, has conſiderably heightened my affec- 
tion for him. There is ſomething in the purſuit 
of fame, eſpecially of the eloquent kind, that is 
ſelfiſh, unſociable, and jealous of participation; 
but there was no rivalſhip between us, and we 


united our joint efforts in the management of 


this cauſe, without giving into any ſeparate or 
private views of our own. We thought the point 
in queſtion was of too much importance, and of 
too complicated a nature, for each of us to be 
limited to a ſingle ſpeech. We were apprehenſive 
we ſhould neither have ſtrength, nor time, to 
make good our charge againſt ſo many parties, 
if we compriſed them all under one ac- 
cuſation. Such a variety of and facts 
would be apt to confound, as well as weary the 
attention of the judges. Befides, in that collec- 
tive way of proceeding, either the intereſt of ſome 
might prove a protection to all the reſt; or the 
moſt inconſiderable of the party might be ſacriſi- 
ced to the juſtice of their country, in order to 
favour the eſcape of thoſe of a more conſpicuous 
rank, for partiality never exerts itſelf with more 
ſucceſe, than when it is concealed under the ſpe- 
cious appearance of ſeverity. We remembered 
the advice of Sertorius, who directed the ſtrong- 
eſt ſokiier to tear off the horſe's tail at once, and 
the weakeſt to pull it off hair by hair.—But you 
know the ſtory. In the ſame manner we thought 
we had no other way to cope with ſuch a nume- 
rous body of criminals, but by attacking them 
fgngly. Our firſt and principal point was to 
prove Claſficus guiky, which would prepare the 
way to his accomplices ; for till that was done, 
it would not be poſſible to fix any thing upon 

em. 
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them. Amongſt theſe we ſingled out Bæbius 
Probus, and Fabius Hiſpanus, whom we thought 
proper to join with Claſſicus: theſe perſons were 
confiderable by their intereſt, and Hiſpanus in 
particular by his eloquence. There was no diffi- 
culty in proving the charge againſt Claſſicus, for 
there was found among his papers an account 
under his own hand of the ſeveral ſums he had 
taken, and upon what occaſions. A letter was 
alſo produced which he ſent to one of his miſtreſ- 
ſes at Rome, — expreſſes himſelf in theſe 
words : Rejoice with me, for I am preparing to re- 
furn 1 pretoap - 9 2 have nothing 
to fear from my creditors, having _ four mil- 
lions of ſefterces upon the Bætici. But it coſt us. 
much time and pains to make good the articles, 
againſt Hiſpanus and Probus. Before I came to- 
the particular crimes alleged againſt them, I 
thought it extremely ey ca to prove, that to 
be the agents and miniſters of a governor in 
matters manifeſtly. unjuſt, was in itſelf. criminal. 
For they did not pretend to deny the fact, but 
pleaded in their excuſe, that they were officers. 
under Claflicus, and therefore obliged to obey 
his orders. Claudius Reſtitutus, who was counſel 
on their fide, aſſured me, he never was more per- 
lexed and confounded than when he perceived 

had ſeized this poſt, in which he had placed all 
his ſtrength and confidence; though no man is 
more expert and vigilant in his profeſſion, or 
more prepared againſt a ſurpriſe. The ſenate 


\ decreed, that an account ſhould be taken of what 


effects · Claſſicus was poſſeſſed of before he went 
into his government, which ſhould be given to 
his daughter, and directed the overplus to be di- 
vided among the unhappy ſuffcrers. The decree 
added farther, that his creditors ſhould refund 


| whatever monies they had received fince his re- 


turn. Hiſpanus and Probus were ſentenced to. 
| I 3 be. 
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de baniſhed for five years: fo very atrocious did 
that conduct now appear, which ſeemed at firſt 
to be doubted whether it was criminal or not. 
A few days afterwards we proceeded againſt Cla- 
vius Fuſcus, who married the daughter of Clafli- 
cus, and Stillonius Priſcus, who commanded a 
troop under him ; but with very different ſuc- 
ceſs : for the former was acquitted, and the latter 
| baniſhed Italy for two years. At the third hear- 
ing, we thought it adviſable to join ſeveral ac- 
complices in one general charge, leſt by pro- 
tracting this affair any longer, even juſtice herſelf 
ſhould be quite ſpent and worn out. We had 
indeed deſignedly reſerved the moſt inconſiderable 
of the perſons concerned to this day; the wife 
of Claſſicus only excepted, againſt whom, though 
there was ſtrong ſuſpicion, the proofs were by 
no means thought clear: as to his daughter, 
who was likewiſe in the number of the accuſed, 
«there was not the leaſt ground to charge any 
thing upon her. When therefore in the con- 
eluſion of the pleadings I was to take notice of 
der, I thought it would ill become me to bear 
hard upon one who appeared to be innocent; and 
theref re I ſpoke very fully and freely in her 
favour, as there was now no danger that this 
would take off from the weight of the accuſation, 
as it might have done if I had mentioned it in the 
outſet of the cauſe. I addrefled myſelf to the 
deputies, and deſired they would tell me if they 
had any thing to allege againſt her, which they 
thought they could prove; and appealed to the 
ſenate whcther I cught to employ my eloquence, 
if in truth 1 had any, to the deſtruction of the 
innocent: and J concluded with faying, But per- 
haps I ſhall be aſked, if I take upon myjeif to aft as 
a judge? By no means: I conſider mel ever as 
2 advocate choſen out from amidſt venerable 


Thus 
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Thus ended this cauſe, in which fo. many 
parties were concerned, ſome of whom were ac- 
quitted, but the greater number condemned, 
either to perpetual baniſhment, or for a limited 
time. 'The ſenate were pleaſed in the ſame de- 
cree to honour us with a very ample teſtimony in 
our favour, by exprefling their approbation of 
our diligent, faithful, and refolute behaviour in 
the management of this trial: the only reward 
equal to fo Jaburious a taſk. You will eafily 
concei-e the fatigue we underwent in ſpeaking 
and debating ſo long and ſo often, and in exami- 
ning, affiſting, and confuting ſuch a number of 


_ witneſſes; as well as what a difficult and diſa- 


reeable taſk we had, to withſtand the private ſo- 
ſicitations and public oppoſition of the friends of 
the accuſed. To give you an inſtance: One of 
the judges themſelves, who thought I prefled too 
hard upon a party whom he favoured, coulg not 
forbear interrupting me; Give me leave, ſaid I, to 
go on; for when I have ſaid all I can, he will flill 
be as innocent, as he was before. From hence you 


will collect what a ſcene of contention I went 


through, and what enemies [ brought upon my- 
ſelf. However, it was but for a ſeaſon. For 


though honeſty may for the time offend thoſe 


it oppoſes, yet it will at laſt be juſtified and ad- 
mured, even by the very perſons who ſuffer from it. 
'Thus I have laid before you, in the cleareſt 


manner I am able, this whole tranſaction. You 


will regret, perhaps, the reading ſo long a letter, 

tell me it was fcarce worth the trouble. Aſk 
me then no more what is doing at Rome; and 
remember, in my excuſe, that conſidering the 
time this trial took up, the great number of per- 
ſons concerned, and the ſeveral proceedings a- 
gainſt them, my letter is of no unreaſonable length: 
and I really think I have related the whole with 


as much brevity as exactneſs.— But upon recol- 


lection 


that he was ſuborned 


2 
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tection I find I muſt recall that laſt word; for I 
perceive, a little too late indeed, that I have omit- 
ted a material. circumſtance. However, I will 
mention it here, though ſomething out of its 
place. In this I have the authority of Homer, 
and ſeveral other great names to keep me in 
countenance; and the critics will tell you this 
irregular manner has its beauties: but, upon my 

ord, it is a beauty I had not at all in my view. 
One of the witneſſes, whether in reſentment that 
be was ſummoned contrary to his inclination, or 
ſome of the parties ac- 
euſed to weaken the credit of the charge, deſired 
leave to exhibit articles againſt Norbanus Licini- 
anus, one of the deputies, and a commiſſioner ap- 
pointed to carry on the preſent proſecution, alle- 

ing, that he had.prevaricated in his charge againſt 
© „the wife of Claſſicus. The laws direct, 
that the party accuſed ſhall be firſt proceeded a- 
gainſt, before any information ſhall be received to 
the prejudice of the perſon who brings the charge; 
2 how far he is to be credited will beſt 


appear from the accuſation itſelf. But ſo ex- 


tremely odious was Nor banus, that neither the 
authority of the laws, nor a E * to his public 
function, could protect him. He was a man of 


an infamous character, who, like many others, 
had uſed his intereſt with Domitian to very vile 


tpoſes. He was appointed one of the commiſ- 
oners by the province to manage this trial, not 
becauſe they had any opinion ot his integrity, but 
as being a declared enemy to Claſſicus, by whom 
he had been baniſhed. Norbanus defired he 
ht have time allowed him for his defence, 
a copy of the articles of his accuſation. Both 
which were refuſed him, and he was ordered to 


anſwer immediately to the charge. He did ſo; 


and when I confidet his character, I know not 
whether 1 ſhould ſay with great impudence, or 
| great 
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courage, but undoubtedly with great readi- 
— There were many things alleged againſt 
him, much more to his diſadvantage than the 


crime with which he was particularly charged. 


the reſt, Pomponius Rufus, and Libo 
Frugi, perſons of conſular dignity, depoſed, that 
he was counſel, in the reign of Domitian, for 
thoſe infamous wretches who had informed a- 
gainſt Salvius Liberalis. In ſhort, Norbanus was 
condemned and baniſhed. When therefore 1 
came to ſpeak againſt Caſta, I inſiſted ſingly upon 
this ſentence againſt Norbanus. But 7 urged 
this to little purpoſe; for, by a very unprecedent- 
ed and indeed a contradictory way of proceeding, 
the perſon accuſed was acquitted, while he who 
had entered into this combination in her favour, 
was condemned. You will be curious to be in · 
formed how we, who were counſel againſt her, 
ated in this extraordinary conjuncture. We 
acquainted the ſenate, that as we had received all 
our inſtructions from Norbanus, we could not, if 
he ſhould be convicted of collufion with this wo- 
man, proceed without new ones. After this, 
during all his trial, we fat down, without inter- 
meddling in the affair. Norbanus, after his con- 
viction, continued preſent throughout the whole 
proceedings, and preſerved the ſame reſolution, 
or impudence to the laſt. And here, upon review- 
ing my letter, I find I have been guilty of another 
omiſſion. I ſhould have told you, that Salvius 
Liberalis inveighed ſtrongly againſt the reſt of 
the deputies, inſiſting, that they had betrayed the 
truſt repoſed in them by the province, and had 
not brought to juſtice all the parties they were 
directed to proſecute. As he is a man of great 
warmth of temper and much eloquence, th 

were really in ſome danger. But | took thoſe 
worthy perſons under my protection, and they 


are ſo grateful as to acknowledge I faved them 


from 
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from the ſtorm with which they were threatened. 
And now, my friend, I will put an end to my 
letter in good earneſt; and will not detain you 
with adding a ſyllable more, even though 1 
ſhould find ſome circumſtances have ſtill eſcaped 
me. Farewell. 


Epiſt. X. PLiny to SpuRInNNA-and Coccia “. 


XK F Hen I paid my laſt viſit to you, I did 
not acquaint you, that I had compo- 
ſed ſomething in praiſe of your ſon ; becauſe 
it was not written for the ſake of oftentation, 
but merely as a private tribute of affection to his 
memory, and as a conſolation to me in my con- 
cern for the loſs of him. Beſides, my dear Spu- 
rinna, as you told me you heard I had recited, 
I imagined you were informed at the ſame time 
of the ſubjet; and I was unwilling to caſt a 
gloom upon your cheerfulneſs in that ſeaſon of 
gaiety in which I found you, by recalling to 
. remembrance fo ſevere a misfortune. I 
ve even ſtill ſome doubt, whether I ſhould only 
fend you what I then recited, or join with it 
what I deſign for another eſſay: for a ſingle 
tract was not only inſufficient to give due ſcope 
to the ſentiments of my heart, and to compriſe 
the full offerings I hes pay to one whoſe me- 
mory I ſo infinitely love and honour ; but it 
ſeemed alſo more for the intereſt of his fame, to 
have it thus ſpread by ſeparate pieces. But the 
conſideration, that it will be treating you with 
a more friendly openneſs to tranſmit.to you the 
whole now, rather: than reſerve part of it to ano- 
ther time, has determined me to do ſo; eſpe- 
cially as you have aſſured me you. will not part 
with it cut of your hands, till I think proper to 
ſend it abroad. I beg you would give me an in- 
* Spurinna's wife. 


ſtance 


_ — 
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ſtance of the ſame unreſerved freedom, by point» 
2 to me what you ſhall judge would be 
beſt altered, omitted, or added. It is difficult 
(and I know it 


by what I feel myſelf) for a 


mind in affliction to attend to ſuch little cares. 


However, as you would direct a painter or ſta- 
tuary who was repreſenting the figure of your 
ſon, what parts he would retouch or expreſs, fo 
I hope you will guide and inform my hand in 
this more durable, or (as you are pleaſed to think 
it) this immortal picture of his mind, which I 
am endeayouring to draw : for the nearer it ſhall 
reſemble the original, and the more finiſhed it 


ſhall be, fo much the more laſting it is likely to 


prove. Farewell. 


Epiſt. XI. Piiny to JurLivs GENIL TOR. 


'T is the generous diſpoſition of our friend Ar- 
temidorus to exaggerate the good offices of 
his friends; and in that light you muſt look up- 
on thoſe ſtrong profeſſions he makes of his obli- 
gations to me. It is true, indeed, when the 
philoſophers were expelled Rome, I weat to 
ſee him at his houfe near the city, and I _ 
the greater hazard in paying him that vifit, as 
was at that time A I likewiſe ſupplied him 
with a conſiderable ſum to diſcharge ſome debts 


he had contracted upon very glorious occaſions, 


though I was obliged to burrow the money my- 
ſelf; while his other friends, who both in power 
and fortune were capable of aſſiſting him, ſtood 
at a diſtance without contributing any 

relief to his diſtreſs. This I did under the diſ- 
couraging inſtances before my eyes of the ſuffer- 
ings of ſeven of my friends; Senecio, Ruſticus, 
and Helvidus-being juſt then put to death, at the 
fame time that Mauricus, Gratilla, Arria, and 
Fagnia were ſent into exile. And ſcorched as I 
was 
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was with the lightning of the ſtate, which thus 
flaſhed round me, | had great reaſon to expect it 
would not be long before it deftroyed me too. 
But I do not eſteem myſelf upon that account, 
as meriting the high encomiums my friend be- 
ftows upon me: all I pretend to is, that I was 
not guilty of the infamous meannels of abandon- 


ing him in his misfortunes. I had, as far as the 


difference of our ages would admit, a friendſhip 
for his father-in-law Muſonius, whom I both 
loved and eſteemed. Artemidorus himſelf I made 
_ acquaintance with, when I was military tribune 
in Syria, where I entered into the ſtricteſt inti- 
macy with him. And I value myſelf upon ha- 
ving given this firſt mark of ſomething right in 
my diſpoſition, that I ſo early diſcovered the me- 
rit of this amiable man, who if he is not a philo- 
ſopher, excecding]y reſembles one; I am ſure at 
leaſt, of all thoſe who take upon themſelves that 
title, I know none of a more fincere and unaf- 
feed integrity. I forbear to mention how pa- 
tient he is of heat and cold, how indefatigable 
in labour, how abſtemious in the pleaſures of the 


table, and how abſolutely he reſtrains all his ap- 


petites ; for theſe qualities, conſiderable as they 
would certainly be in any other character, are 
rendered leſs conſpicuous to him, by the ſuperior 
luſtre of thoſe more extraordinary virtues which 
recommended him to Muſonius for a ſon-in- 
law, in preference to ſo many others of all ranks 
who paid their addreſſes to his daughter. I can- 
not therefore but be highly ſenſible of the advan- 
tageous terms in which he ſpeaks of me to every 
body, 21 particularly to you. But I am appre- 
henſive (to return to the obſervation with which 
1 ow}. that the warmth of his g be- 
nevolence may carry him be the bounds [ 
deſerve: for * who is 2 all other 
errors, is extremely apt to fall into this * 
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tured one, of over-rating the merit of his friends. 
Farewell. 


Ebi. XII. Ptixy to CArilius. 


Will accept of your invitation to ſap with 
ou, but upon this expreſs condition, that 
the — be ſhort and frugal. Let our enter- 
tainment, like the converſation of S-cratcs, 
abound only in philoſophical conference; and 
even that too with moderation. There are cer- 
tain midnight parties, which Cato himſelf could 
not ſaſely fall in with; though I muſt conf 6 
at the ſame time, that J. Cæſar, when he re- 
proaches him upon that head, cxalts the charac- 
ter ke endeavours to expoſe: for he deſcribes 
thoſe perſons who met this reeling patriot, as 
bluſhiag when they diſcovered who he was; and 
adds, You would have thought, that Cats had detecl- 
ed them, and net tney Cato. Could he place the 
dignity of Cato in a ſtronger light, than by re- 
preſenting him thus venerable, even in his cups? 
As for ourſclves neverthelefs, let temperance not 
only ſpread our table, but regulate our hours: 
for Me are not arrived at ſo high a reputation, 
that our enemies cannot cenſure us but to cur 
honour. Farewell. 


Epiſt. XIII. PlIix v to Romarus. 


N complianc2 with your defire, I have ſcat 

you the panegyric I ſpoke, when lately con- 
ful, in honour of the beſt of princes, and I would 
have done ſo, though you had not demanded it. 
I could wiſh when you peruſe it, you would con- 
ſider the difficulty, as well as the dignity of the 
ſubject. In other compoſitions, where the read. 
er is not acquainted with the ſubject, the novel- 
ty of it engages his chief attention; but in a to- 

Vol. I. K pic 
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pic ſo known and exhauſted as this, he has no- 
thing to divert him from conſidering the ſtyle 
and manner of his author, which he is at full 
leiſure to contemplate : and the writer has a hard 
taſk to pleaſe his readers, when the whole force 
of their criticiſm is directed to that ſingle point. 


But I ſhould be glad they would have in view 


the diſ>oſition, the figures, and connections I 
have obſerved in this diſcou.ſe. A ſtrong ima- 
ination, and pompous expreſſi>n will ſome- 
times break out in the moſt unpoliſhed writer; 
but regularity in the plan of a work, and pro- 
pricty in ihe figures, is th: diſtinguiſhing mark 
and particular privilege of an improved genius. 
The ſhining and the elevated is not always to be 
purſued. As ſhades in a picture ſhew the lumi- 
nous parts to more advantage, fo the plain and 
ſimple in writing recommends and heightens the 
ſublime. * But 1 forget that I am talking to one 
who is fo complete a judge of theſe matters, I 
ſhould rather beg of you to point out to me what 
you ſhall thiak requires correction: for if I find 
you diſlike ſome parts, I ſhall be more inclined 
to believe you approve of the reſt. Farewell. 


Epift. XIV. Prixy to Acitivs. 


HE barbarous manner in which Largius 
Macedo, a perſon of prætorian rank, has 
been lately treated by his ſlaves, is ſo extremely 
tragical, that it deſerves to be the ſubject of ſome- 
thing more conſiderable than a private letter; 
though at the ſame time it muſt be acknowled- 
ged, there was a haughtineſs and ſeverity in his 
treatment of them, which ſhewed him little 
mindful that his own father was once in the ſame 
ſtation. They ſurrounded him as he was ba- 
thing, at his villa near Formiæ, and fome beat 
him about the face and head, whilſt others tram- 
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pled upon his breaſt, his belly, and his privy parts: 
when they imagined they had thus completed 
their intentions, they threw him upon the burn- 
ing pavement of the hot bath, to try if there was 
any remaining lite left in him. He lay there 
ſtretched aut, and motionleſs, either as really 
ſenſeleſs, or counterfeiting to be fo; upon which 
they concluded him actually dead. In this con- 
dition they brought him out, pietending that h- 
had fainted away by the heat of the bath. Some 
of his more truſty tervants received him, and the 
alarm being ſpread through the family, his mi- 
ſtreiſes ran to him with the moſt violent fhrieks. 
The noiſe of their cries, together with the freſh 
air, brought him a little to himſelf, and he gave 
ſigns, (as he now ſafely might), that he was not 
quite dead. The murderers immediately made 
their eſcape; but the greater part of them are ta- 
ken, and they are in purſuit of the reſt. By pro- 
per application he was, with great difficulty, 
kept alwe for a few days, and then expired; ha- 
ving however the ſatisfaction before he died of 
ſeeing juſt vengeance inflicted on his aſſaſſins. 
Thus you fee to what indignities, outrages, and 
dangers we are expoſed. Lenity and good treat- 
ment is no ſecurity from the villanies of your 
tervants ; for it is malice, and not reflection that 
arms ſuch ruſfians againſt their maſters. — So 
much for this piece of news: and now, I think, 
am exhauſted, But you will be apt, I imagine, 
to aſk, Is this all?“ In truch it is; ctherwiſe, 
you ſhculd have it; for my paper and my time 
too gry it is a helyday with me) will allow me 
to add more. Upon recollection, however, I can 
tell you one farther circumſtance relating to 
Macedo, which juſt now occurs to me. As he 
Was once in a public bath at Rome, a remark- 
able, and (as it ſhould ſeem by the manner of 
his death) an. cminous accident. happened to 

2 him. 
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him. A flave of Macedo's, in order to make 
way for his moſter, laid his hand gently upon a 
Roman knight, who ſuddenly turning round, 


by miftak-: gave Macedo fo vi. tent a blow, that 
be almoſt knocked him donn. Thus the bath 


ſe:ms o have been fatal to him by a kind of gra- 
dation; for firſt he receivel an indignity, and 
afterwards loſt his life there, Farewell. 


Epil. XV. Pr: NV to PRocus. 


OU deſire me to read your poems in my re- 

ti. ement, and io ec. mine whether they are 
worthy of being pubbſhed. You uſe eatreaties ; 
you quote authorities; and you aſk me to ſub- 
tract ſome ſpare time from my own ſtudies, to 
Feitow it upon yours. Ycu farther add, that 


Tully was remarkable for his generous encou- 


razemeat and patronage cf poetical geniuſes. 
But you did not do me juſtice, if you ſuppoſed [ 
wanted cither entreaty or example upon this oc- 
caſion, who not or ly honour the muſes with the 
moſt religious regard, but have alſo the warmeſt 


friendſhip for you; ſelf: I ſhall therefore do what 


you require, with as much pleaſure as care. I 
believe I mey venture to declare beforehand, 
that your performance is extremely beautiful, 
and ought by no means to be fuppreſſed; at leaſt 
that was my opinion when I heard you recite it : 
if indeed yeur manner did not impoſe upon me; 
for the ſkill and harmony of your elocution is 
certainly. inchanting. I truſt however, the 
charming cadence did not entirely overcome tte 
force of my criticifm ; it might f offibly a little 
foflen its ſeverity, but could not totally, I ima- 
gine, diſarm me cf it, I think therefore | may 
now ſafely proneunce my opir.ion of your poems 
in general; what (hey are in theic ſeveral parts, | 
ſhull judge when 1 rcad them. Farewell. 


Etift, 
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hiſtorians, is to this purpoſe : Pætus having joined 
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Epift. XVI. Prixny to Nepos. 


Have conſtantly obſerved, that amongſt the 
noble. actions and remarkable ſayings of il- 
luſtrious perſons. of both ſexes, thoſe which have 
been moſt celebrated have. not always been the 
moſt illuſtrious ; and I am confirmed in this opi- 
nion, by a converſation I had yeſterday with 
Fannia. This lady is grand- daughter to that 
celebrated Arria, ho animated her huſband to 
meet death, by her own glorious example. Ske 
informed me of ſeveral farticul.rs relating to Ar- 
ria, not leſs heroical than this famous action of 
hers, though leſs taken notice of; which I am 
perſuaded will raiſe your admiration as much as 
they did mine. Her huſband Cæcinna Pætus, 
and her fon, were both at the ſame time attack- 
ed with a dangerous illneſs, of which the fon 
died. This youth, who had. a moſt beautiful 
perſon and amiableybehaviour, was not leſs en- 
deared to his parents by his virtucs than by the 
ties of affection. His mother managed his fu- 
nero] ſo privately that Pætus did not know of 
his death. Whenever ihe came into his bed- 

chamber, {ke pretended her fon was better; and,” 
as often as he inquired after his health, would 
anſwer, that he had :eited well, or had ate with 
an appetite. WM hen ſhe found ſhe could no long- 
er reftrain her grief, but her tears were guſhing 
out, ſhe would leave the room, and having given 
vent to her paſſion, return again with dry eyes 
and a ſerene countenance, as if ſhe had diſmiſſed 
every ſentiment of ſorrow at her entrance. The 
* action was, no doubt, truly noble, when 
| 7B drawing 
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* The ſtory, as mentioned by ſeveral of the — 


3 Scribonianus, 
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drawing the dagger ſhe plunged it in her breaſt, 
and then preſented it to her huſband with that 
ever memorable, I had almoſt faid that divine 
expreſſion, Pætus, it is not painful. It muſt how- 
ever be conhdered, when ſhe ſpoke and acted 
thus, ſhe had the proſpect of immortal glory be- 
fore her eyes to encourage and ſupport her. 
But was it not ſomething much greater, without 
the view cf ſuch powerful motives, to hide her 
tears, to conceal] her grief, and cheerfully ſeem 
the mother when ſhe was fo no more ? 
Scribonianus had taken up arms in Illyria a- 
gainſt Claudius, where having loft his life, Pæ- 
tus, who was of his party, was brought prif ner 
to Rome. When they were going to put him 
on board a ſhip, Arria beſought the ſoldiers that 
ſhe might be permitted to go with him: Car- 
tarrly, ſaid ſhe, y ou cannot refuſe a man of conſular 
dignity, as he 1s, a few ſlaves to wait upon him; but 
of you will tate me, I alone will perform that office. 
This favour, however, ſhe could not obtain; 
upon which ſhe hired a ſmall fiſhing-veſlel, and 
boldly ventured to follow the ſhip. At her re- 
turn to Rome, ſhe met the wife of Scribonianus 
in the emperor's palace, who prefling her to dit- 
cover all ſhe knew of that inſurrection, hat 
| faid ſhe, „ regard thy advice, who ſaw thy 
huſband niurdered even in thy very arms, and yet 
furvroeft kim? An expreſſion which plainly 
-ſhews, that the noble manner in which ſhe put 


con th 
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' Scribon:anus, who was in arms in Illyria againſt 
Claudius, was taken atter the death of the latter, and 
condemned to death. Arria, having in vain folicit- 

ed his life, 14 him to deſtroy himſelf, rather 
than ſuffer the ignominy of falling by the execution- 
er's hands; and in order to encourage him to an act, 
to which it ſeems he was not much inclined, ſhe ſet 
ham the example in the manner Pliny relates. 


_ anſwer greatly heightened the alarm of her family, 
narrowly ; which when ſhe perceived, ſhe aſſured 


if you world not ſuffer me to take the eaſy paths to 


3 greater in all this, than the ſo- 


T. is fo long ſince I heard hom you, that Two 
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an end to her life, was no unpremeditated effect 


of ſudden paſſion. When Thraſea, who married 


her daughter, was diſſuading her from her pur- 
poſe of deſtroying herſelf, and among other ar- 

s which he ufed, faid to her, Mould you 
then adviſe your daughter to die with me, if my life 
were to be talen rom me Moſt certainly I would, 
ſhe replied, if e had lived as long and in as much 
harmony with you, as ] have with my Petus. I his 


and made them obſerve her for the future more 


them, all their caution would be to no purpoſe. 
You may oblige me, ſaid ſhe, to exccute my reſolution 
in a 1way that will give me more pain, but it is im- 
poſſible yen ſhould prevent it. She had ſcarce ſaid 
this, when the ſprang from her chair, and run- 
ning her head with the utmoſt violence againſt 
the wall, ſhe fell down, in appearance dead. 
But being brought to herſelf, I td you, ſaid ſhe, 


ath, I ſhould niy way to it through ſame more 
d:fficult paſſage. Now, is there not, my friend, 


much talked of, Pætus, it is not painful? to 
which, indeed, it ſeems to have led the way: and 
yet this laſt is the favourite topic of fame, while 
all the former are paſſed over in profound filence. 
Whence I cannot but infer, what J obſerved in 
the beginning of my letter, that the moſt famous 
actions are not always the moſt noble. Fare-- 


Epi. XVII. Pliny to Sexvianus. 


aſk, if all thi 
neſs your on? Or, if you are not em- 
ployed, are the opportunities of writing few es 

none 


3 are right? If 


are, is buſt- 
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none? Deliver me from this ſtate of doubt: it is 
a fituation I cannot bear. Relieve me though 
you fend your letters by a particular meſſenger. 
i will pay bis travelling-expenſes: nay, I will 
give him more; let him but tell me what I with 
to hear. I am weil, if a man can be ſaid to be 
well who lives in perpetual ſuſpenſe and anxiety, 
expecting and fearing, every hour, all that can 
gry happen to his deareſt friend upon earth. 
arewell 


Epiſt. XVIII. Privy to SEVERUS. 


TT was a duty incumbent upon me in quality 


of conſul, to return the thanks, and to make 
the compliments of the republic to the Emperor; 


but after I had performed that ceremony in the 


ſenate in the uſual manner, and as fully as the 
time and place would allow, I thought it agree- 
able to the affection of a good ſubject, to enlarge 
thoſe general heads, and extend them into a com- 
plete diſcourſe. My principal view in doing ſo, 
was, to confirm the emperor in his virtues, by 
paying that tribute of applauſe to them which 
they ſo juſtly deſerve; and at the ſame time to di- 
rect future princes, not in the formal way of lec- 
ture, but by his more des bine example, to 
thoſe paths they muſt purſue, if they would attain 
the ſame heights of glory. To inſtruct princes 
how to form their conduct, is a noble, but difſi- 
cult” taſk, and may, perhaps, be eſteemed a pre- 
ſumption: but to applaud the character of an ac- 
compliſhied emperor, and to hold him out to 
poſterity, as a light E fucceeding monarchs, 
is a method equally uſeful, and much more mo- 
deſt. It afforded me a very fingular pleaſure 
when I recned this paiegyric, that my friends 


gave me their company, though I did not ſolicit 
them in the uſual form of circular billets, but 


only 
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only deſi: ed their attendance, if it would be a- 
greeable to them, and they were entirely diſen- 
gaged. You know the excuſes which are gene- 
rally made at Rome to avoid invitations of this 


kind ; yet, though the weather proved extremely 


bad at that time, they attended the recital for two 
days together; and when I thovght it would be 
unreaſonable to detain them any longer, they 
inſiſted upon my going through with it the next 
day. Shall I confider this as an honour paid to 
myſelf or to polite literature? Rather let me ſup- 
poſe to the latter, which, though well nigh ex- 
tin, ſeems to be now again reviving amongſt 
us. Yet what was the fubje&t which raiſed this 
uncommon attention? No other than what for- 
merly, even in the ſenate, where we were obliged 
to ſubmit to it, we could not endure to hear, 


though but for a few moments. But now, you ſee, 


we have patience to recite and attend to a topic of 
the ſame nature for three days together : and the 
reaſon of the difference is, not that we have more 
eloquence, but more liberty than formerly, and 
conſequently write with more fpicit. It is an addi- 
tional glory therefore to our preſent emperor, that 
this ſort of harangues, which were once as odious 


as they were falſe, are now as pleaſing as they 


are ſincere. But it was not only the earneſt àt- 
tention of my audience which afforded me plea- 
ſure; I was greatly delizhted too with the juſt- 
neſs of their taſte : for I cbferved, that the more 
nervous parts of my diſcourſe gave them much ſa- 
tisfaction. It is true, indeed, this work, which 
was written for the peruſal of the world in ge- 
neral, was read only to a few; however, I would 
willingly look upon their particular judgment as 
an earneſt of that of the public, and rejoice at 
their manly taſte as if it were univerſally ſpread. 
It was in eloquence as in muſic, the vitia:ed ears 
of the audience introduced a depraved ſtyle; but 

now, 
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now, I am inclined to hope, as a more refined 
judgment prevails in the public, our compcſitions 
of both kinds will improve too; for thoſe authors 
whoſe only view is to pleaſe, will farm their works 
upon the general taſte of the people. 1 imagine, 
however, in ſubjects vf this nature the florid ſtyle 
is molt proper; and am ſo far from thinking tht 
the gay colouring I have uſed, will be eſtee med 
foreign and unnatural, that I am moſt appre- 
henfive that cenſure will fall upon thoſe parts 
where l have been moſt plain and unornament- 
ed. Nevertheleſs I fincerely wiſh the time may 
come (and would to heaven it now were !) when 
the ſmooth and luſcious manner which has in- 
fected our ſtyle, ſha!l give place, as it ought, to 
ſevere and chaſte compoſition.— Thus I have given 


E an account how I have been employed theſe 


three days, that your abſence might not en- 
tirely deprive you of a pleaſure, which, from 
your friendſhip to me, and the part you take in 
every thing that concerns the intereſt of learning, 
I know you would have received, if you had been 
preſent. Farewell. 


Epiſt. XIX. Piling to CAL vrsrus Rurus. 


IMuſt apply to you, according to my cuſtom, 
in an affair which conceins my finances. 
Some lands which lic contiguous to mine, and in- 
deed are intermixed with them, are offered to be 
fold. There are ſeveral circumſtances which 
ſtrongly incline me to this purchaſe, as there are 
others no leſs weighty which deter me from it. 
The firſt recommendation this eſtate has, is, the 
reeableneſs of its. joining to me; the next, the 
advantage as well as the pleaſure of being able to 
viſit it under one trouble and expenſe ;. to have it 
looked after by the fame ſteward, and cultiyated 
almoſt by the ſame huſbandmen; and to ow 
only 


one eſtate to another. 
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only one villa to maintain, as it will be ſufficient 
to keep up the other juſt in common repair. 
| take into this account furniture, houſckeepers, 
gardeners, artificers, and all the apparatus that 
relates to the game, as it ſaves a very conſiderable 
expenſe when you are not obliged'to keep them 
at more houſes than one. On the other hand, 
do not know whether it is prudent to venture 
ſo much of one's property under the fame climate, 
and to the ſame caſualties; it ſeems a more ſure 
method of guarding againft the caprices of for- 


tune, to diſtribute one's poſſeſſions into different 


ſituations: beſides, there is ſomething extremely 


amuſing in ſhifting the ſcene, and travelling from 
But to mention the point 
of principal difficulty: the lands are rich, fertile, 
and well watered, conſiſting chiefly of meadow- 
grounds, vineyards, and woods, the produce of 
which, though it is not very great, or very pro- 
htable, yet ſeldom fails : but then, to balance the 
advan of ſoil, the preſent tenants have been 
extremely oppreſſed. The perſon who was laſt 
in poſſeſſion uſed frequently to ſeize and ſell their 
ſtock, by which means, though he leſſened the 
debt for the preſent, yet in the event he greatly 
impoveriſhed the eſtate, and the conſequence was 
that they were again in arrears. I ſhall be obli- 
ged therefore to furniſh theſe honeſt farmers with 


a new ſupply of hands for tillage, which I muſt 


be at the expenſe of buying, 4s there are none 
left upon the eſtate, neither have | any bond- 
flaves of my own. And now it remains only to 


inform you of the price, which is three millions 


of ſeſterces. It has been fc:merly fold for five 
millions, but partly by the general calamity of 
the times, and partly by its being thus ſtripped 
of labourers, the income of this eftate is reduced, 
and conſequently its value. You will be incli- 
ned, perhaps, to inquire whether I can eaſily raiſe 

the 
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the purchaſe- money? It is true, indeed, my eſtate 
is chiefly in land, though I have ſome money 
placed out at intereſt; but I can without difficul- 
ty borrow any ſum I have occaſion for. I have 
always a fure reſource in the purſe of my wife's 
mother, which I can uſe with the fame freedom 
as my own; ſo that you need not give yourſelf 
any trouble as to thar article, if you ſhould have 
no other objections, which I beg you would very 
maturely conſider : for as in every thing elſe, fo 
particularly in matters of ceconomy, no man has 
more judgment and experience than yourſelt. 
Farewell. 


Epift. XX. Prixv to Maximus. 


O you remember to have read of the many 
commotions that were occaſioned by the 

law which directs that the elections of magiftrares 
ſhall be by balloting, and how much the author 
of it was both approved and condemned? Yet 
this very law the ſenate lately unanimouſly. re- 
ceived, and upon the election-day, with one con- 
ſent, called for the ballots. It mutt be owned, 
the method by open votes had introduced into 
the ſenate more riot and diſorder than is ſeen even 
in the aſſemblies of the people; all regularity in 
ſpeaking, all decency of ſilence, all digniry of 
character was broke through; and it was univer- 
{al diſſonance and clamour : here, the ſeveral can- 
didates running from fide to fide with their pa- 
trons; there, a troop collected together in the 
middle of the ſenate-houſe; and, in ſhort, the 
whole aſſembly divi-!:d into ſeparate parties, crea- 
ted the moſt indecent confuſion. Thus widely 
had we departed from the manners of our ance- 
ſtors, who conducted theſe elections with a calm- 
neſs and regularity ſuitable to the reverence which 
is due to the majeſty of the ſenate. I have been 
informed 
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informed by ſome who remember thoſe times, 
that the method obſerved in their aſſemblies was 
this: the name of the perſon who offered himſolf 
tor any office being called over, a profound ſilence 
enſued, when immediately the candidate appeared, 
who after he had ſpoke for him{ielf, and given an 
account to tte ſenate of his life and manners, cal- 
led witneſſes in ſupport of his character. Theſe 
were, either the perſon under whom he had ſer- 
ved in the army, or to whom he had been quæ- 
ſtor, or both, (if the caſe admitted of it), to whon 


he alſo joined fome of thoſe friends who eſpouſecl 


his intereſt. They delivered what they had to 
ſay in his favoyr, in few words, Lut with great 
dignity : and this had far more influence than the 
modern method of humble folicication. Somc- 
times the candidate would object either to the 
birth, or age, or character of his competitor ; to 
which the ſenate would liſten with a ſevere and 
impartial attention : and thus was merit general- 


ly preferred to intereſt. But corruption having 


abuſed this wif: inſtitution of our anceſtors, we 


were obliged to have recourſe to the way of bal- 


loting, as the moſt probable remedy for this evil. 
The method being new, and immediately put in 
practice, it anſwered the preſent purpoſe very well; 
but, I am afraid, in proceſs of time it will intro- 
dnce new inconveniencies ; as this manner of bal- 


| lating ſeems to afford a fort of ſcreen to injuſtice 


and partiality, For how few are there who pre- 
ſerve the fame delicacy of condudtt in ſecret, as 
when expoſed to the view cf the world? The 
truth is, the generali:y of mankind revere Fame 
more than Conſcience. But this, perhaps, may 
be pronouncing too haſtily upon a future contin- 
gency : be it therefore as it may, we have in the 
mean while obtained by this method an election 
of ſuch magiſtrates as beſt deſerved the honour. 
For it was with us * thoſe ſort of judges 
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who are named upon the ſpot, we were taken be- 
fore we had time to be biaſſed, and therefore de- 
termined impartially. 

have given you this detail, not only as a piece 
of news; but becauſe I am glad to ſeize every 
opportunity of ſpeaking of the republic; a ſub- 
jet, which as we have fewer occaſions of men- 
tioning than our anceſtors, ſo we ought to be 
more careful not to let any of them ſlip. In good 
carneſt, I am tired with repeating over and over 
the ſame compliments, Haw do ye de? and, I hope 
ven are well, Why ſhould our letters for ever 
turn upon trivial and domeſtic concerns? It is 
true, indeed, the direction of the public weal is 
in the hands of a ſingle perſon, who, for the 
general good, takes upon himſelf ſolely to eaſe 
us of the care and weight of government; but 
ſill that bountiful ſource of power permits, by a 
very generous diſpenſation, ſome ſtreams to flow 
down to us: and of theſe we may not only taſte 


ourſelves, but thus, as it were, adminiſter them 


to our abſent friends. Farewell. 


| Epiſt. XXI. Pi ix v to | PRlscus. 


} Have juſt received an account of the death of 
Valerius Martial, which gives me much afflic- 
tion. He was an acute, ſprightly, ingenious man, 
and his writings abqund with an agreeable ſpirit 
of wit and ſatire, conducted at the ſame time b 
Treat candour and good nature. When he left 
dome, I made him a preſent to defray the charges 
of his journey, which I gave him, not only as a 
teſtimony of my friendſhip, but in return for the 
verſes with which he had complimented me. It 
was the cuſtom of the ancients to diſtinguiſh thoſe 
poets with honourable and . pecuniary rewards, 
who had celebrated particular perſons or cities 
in their verſes : but this generous practice, with 


every 
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every other that is fair and noble, is now grown 
out of faſhion; and in conſequence of having 
_— to act laudably, we conſider applauſe as an 

rtinent and worthleſs tribute. You will be 
dene rous, perhaps, to ſee the verſes which merited 
this acknowledgment from me; and I believe 1 
can, from my memory, partly ſatisfy your curioſi- 
ty, without referring you to his works: but if 
you are pleaſed with this ſpecimen of them, you 


muſt turn to his poems tor the reft. He ad- 


dreſſes himſelf to his muſe, whom he directs to go 
to my houſe - wage E/quilte ; but to approach 
me with 1eſpect : 


Go, wanton mitſe, - but 9⁰ with care, - 
Nor meet, ill tim i, my Pliny's ear. 
He, by ſage Minerva taught, 

Grves the day to fludi us thiught, 
And plans that eloquence —_— | 

Which ſhall to fiuure ages 
And rival, — — 

Then, cautious, tuatch ir — 3 | 

ben Bacchus reigns in all his pow'r ; 

When crown'd with ra chaplcts gay, 

For rid Cates read my lay *. 


Do you not think that the poct-who wrote in ſuch 
terms of me, deſcrvcd ſome friendly marks of 
my bounty then, and that he merits my ſorrow 
now? For he gave me the moſt he could, and it 
was want of power only, if his preſcat was not 
more valuable. But to ſay truth, what higher 
can be conferred on man than honour, and ap- 
plauſe, and immortality ?—And though it ſhould 
be granted, that his poems will not be immortal, 

ſtill, no doubt, he compoſed them upon the con- 


trary ſuppoſition. F are well. 


* Val. Mart. I. x. 19. 
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Ezit.T. Pixx to FABATus. 


Fter fo long an abſence, you deſire a viſit 

| from your grand-daughter and myſelf. 
Nothing, be aſſured, could be more a- 
greeable to us both; for we equally wiſh to ſee 
you, and are determined to delay that pleaſure 
no longer. For this purpoſe our baggage is actual- 
t; making ready, and we are haſtening to you 
with all the expedition the roads will permit. 
We ſhall ſtop only once, and that for a ſhort 
time; intending to turn a little out of the way in 
order to go into Tufcany : not for the fake of 
booking upon our eſtate, and into our family- con- 
cerns, for that we could defer to another oppor- 
tunity; but to perform an indiſpenſable duty. 
There is a town near my eftate, called Tifer- 
num upon the Tiber, which put itfelf under 
my patronage when [ was yet a youth. Theſe 
people enter extremely into my intereſt, celebrate 
my arrival 2mong them, expreſs the greateſt con- 
| cern when ] leave them, and in ſhort, give every 
proof of an affection towards me as ſtrong as it is 
unde ſerved. That I may return their good of- 
fices (for what-generous mind can bear to be ex- 
celled in acts of friendſhip ?), I have built a temple 
in this place, at my own expenſe; and as it is 


finiſhed, it would be a ſort of impiety to omit 


the dedication of it any longer. We deſign, 
| thereſo;e, to be there on the day that ceremony 
is to be performed, and I have reſolved to cele- 
brate it with a general feaſt. We may poſſibly 
continue there all the next day, but we fhall 
make ſo much the more expedition upon the road. 
May we have the happineſs to find you and your 
* Calphurnia, i vy's wife. 
daughter 
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good health ! as I am fure we ſhall 
ood ſpirits, if you ſce us ſafely arrived. Fare- 


Epift. IE. Pv to Clemens. 


Egulus has loſt his ſon ; the only misfortune 
which. he did not deſerve, for | much doubt 


whether he thinks it one. The boy was of a 


ſprighily, but ambiguous turn; however, he ſeem- 
ed capable enough of ſteering right, if he could 
have avoided ſplitting upon his father's example. 
Regulus gave him his treedom,. in order to en- 
title him to the eſtate left him by his mother; and 
when he got into poſſeſſion of it, endeavoured 
(as the character of the man made it generally 
believed) to wheedle him out of it, by the moſt 
ſingular and indecent complaiſance. This, per- 
haps, you will ſcarce think credible; but if you 
eonſider Regulus, you will not be long of that 
opinion. However, he now expreſſes his con- 
cern for the loſs of this youth in a. moſt outra- 

s manner. The boy had a great number of 
little coach and ſaddle horſes ; dogs of different 
forts, together with parrots, blackbirds, and 
nightingales in abundance: all theſe Regulus flew 
round the funeral pile of his fon, in the oſtenta- 
tion of an affected grief. He is viſited. upon this 
occaſion by a ſurpriſing number. of people, who 


though they ſecretly deteſt and abhor him, yet are 


as aſſiduous in their attendance upon him, as if 
they were influenced by a principle of real eſteem 
and affection; or, to ſpeak my ſentiments in tew 
words, they endeavour to recommend themſelves 
to his fave ur, by following his example. He is 
retired to his villa croſs the Tiber; where he has 
covered a vaſt extent uf ground with his porticoes, 
and crouded a'l. the. ſhore with hts ſtatues: for he 
blends prodigality with covetcuſue's, and vain- 

| "=. log glory 
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Flos with infamy. By his continuing there, he 
ys his viſttors under the great inconvenience of 
coming to him at this unwholeſome ſeaſon; and 
he ſeems to conſider the trouble they put them- 
ſelves to, as a matter of conſolation. He gives 
out, with his uſual abſurdity, that he deſigns to 
marry. -You mult expect, therefore, to hear ſhort- 


ly of the wedding of a man oppreſſed with forrow 


and years; that is, of one wao marries both too 
foon and too late. Do you aſk me why I con- 
jecture thus? Certainly, not becauſe he affirms 
it himſelf (for never was there fo infamous a liar}, 
but becauſe there is no doubt that Regulus will 
do every thing he ought not. Farewcll. 


Epiſt. III. Prany to Ax ro us. 
* you have been twice conſul, and acted 


with the dignity of the ancients in that of- 


fce ; that few (your modeſty will not ſuffer me to 
fay none) ever have, or ever will come up to the 
integrity and wiſdom of your Aſiatic adminiſtra- 
tion; that in virtue, in authority, and even in 
years you are the firſt of Romans; theſe, moſt 
certainly, are ſhining and noble parts of your 
character: nevertheleſs, | own, it is in your re- 
tired hours that I moſt admixe you. To ſeaſon 
the ſeverity of buſineſs with the ſprightlineſs of 
wit, and to temper wiſdom with politeneſs, is as 
difficult as it is great: yet theſe uncommon quali- 
ties you have moſt happily united in thoſe won- 
derful charms, which not only grace your conver- 
ſation, but particularly diſtinguiſh your writings. 
Your lips, like the venerable old man's in Ho- 
mer, drop honey, and one would imagine the bee 
had diffuſed her ſxcetneſs over all you compoſe. 
Theſe were the ſentiments I had when I lately 
read your Greek epigrams and fatires. What ele- 
gar ce, what beauties ſhine in this * ' 
hs | _ 
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how ſwee ly the numbers flow, and how exactly 
are they wrought up in the true ſpirit of the an- 
cients | what a vein of wit runs through every 
line, and how conformable is the whole to the 
rules of juſt criticiſm ! I fancied l had gut in my 
hands Callimachus or Herodes, or, if poſſible, 


ſome poet even ſuperior to theſe: though indeed, 


neither of thoſe authors excelled, as you have, 
in both thoſe ſpecies of poetry. Is it poſlible, that 
a Roman can write Greek in ſo much perfection? 


J proteſt I do not believe Athens herſelf can be 


more Attic. To own the truth, I cannot but 
envy Greece the honour of your preference. 
And ſince you can write thus elegantly in a 
foreign language, it is paſt conjecture what you 
could have pertormed in your own. Farewell. 


Epift. IV. Prix v to Sossrus. 


Have a moſt affeQtionate eſteem for Calviſius 

Nepos ; as indeed he is a man of indefati- 
gable induſtry, great cloquence, and (what 1 
prefer to all the reſt) of confummate integrity : 
he is nephew to your friend and my gueſt Calvi- 
ſius. I beg therefore you would do him and his 
uncle the honour of making him one of the tri- 
bunes cf the {.-ldiers. It will be an obligation 
to us at the fame time, as well as to Nepos, 
whom, I am perſuaded, you will think equally 
deſerving your favour. You have beſtowed 
numberleſs good offices upon many; but I will 
venture to fay, you never conferred one that was 
better placed than here; and few, perhaps, ſo 
well. Farewell. 


Epiſi. V. PLiny to SpARsus. 


T is reported, that when Z&ichines, at the 
requeſt of the Rhodians, read to them * 
is 
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his orations, together with that which Demo- 


ſthenes had compoſed upon the ſame occaſion, 
they were both received with the I udeſt ap- 


plauſe. I am not ſurpriſed that the harangues of 


h excellent orators ſhould be thus warmly 


admired, when: I conſider, that even an oration 
of mine, which | lately recited before a ve 

learned audience, was heard with equal nia 
neſs and approbation, for two days ſucceſſively : 
yet there was not the pleaſure which ariſes from 
a contention between two rival pieces, to awa- 
ken their attention. The Rhodians, befides the 
particular merit of the orations, had the enter- 
tainment of comparing them together, to excite 
their curioſity ; but mine had the good fortune 
to pleaſe, though deſtitute of that enlivening 
recommendation; whether deſervedly or not, 


you will judge, when you read the performance; 


the extent of which will not permit me to intro- 
duce it to you with a longer preface. I muſt 


therefore ſhorten my letter, in order to reconcile 


you the better to- the length of the ſpeech that 


attends it ; which, however, I have not enlarged ] 


beyond the bounds my ſubject requires. Fare- 


Epiſt. VI. Priny to Naso. 


1 y.z while that which I have on the other 
fide the Po,. though. it has proved extremely 
fruitful this Eaſon, yet, from the exceffive cheap- 
neſs of every thing, turns to ſmall account. 
Laurentinum is the angle poſſe ſſion which yields 
me any advantage. have nothing there, in- 
deed, but a houſe and gardens; all the reſt is 
barren ſands; ſtill, however, my beſt productions 
rife at Laurentinum. It is there I cultivate, if 

| not 


Hey tell me, that a ſtorm of hail has de- 
ſtroyed all the produce of my eſtate in 


fore a numerous audience, a par 


all over the empire. He wrote likewiſe a fort of 
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not my lands, at leaſt my mind, and form many 
a compoſition. As in other places I can ſhew 
you full barns; fo there I can entertain you with 
good ſtore of the literary kind. Let me adviſe 
you then, if you wiſh for a never-failing reve- 
nue, to purchaſe ſomething upon this contem- 
plative coaſt. Farewell. 


Epiſt. VII. Prix to Leerous. 


Often tell you that 8 is a man of ſpirit, 
It is amazing how effectually he accompl ſhe. 

es whatever he engages in. He choſe lately to 
de extremely concerned for the loſs of his ſon: 
accordingly he mourned for him in a way which 
no man ever mourned before. He took it into 
his head that he would have feveral ftatues and 
repreſentations of him : immediately all the arti- 
ſans in Rome are ſet to work. Colours, wax, 
braſs, filver, ivory, marble, all exhibit the figure 
of young Regulus. Not long ago he read, be- 
egyric upon the 
life of his fon: a large book upon the life of a 
boy ! then a thouſand tranſcribers were employed 
to copy this curious anecdote, which he diſperſed 


circular letter to the ſeveral decurii, to deſire 
they would chuſe out one of their order who had 
a ftrong clear voice, to read this eulogy to the 
people; and I am informed it has been done ac- 
cordingly. Had this ſpirit (or whatever elſe you 
will call an earneftneſs in executing all one un- 
dertakes) been rightly applied, what infinite 
good might it have produced! The misfortune is, 
this active caſt is generally ſtrongeſt in men or 
vitious characters: for as ignorance begets raſh- 
neſs, and knowledge inſpires caution ; fo modeſty 
is apt to depreſs and weaken the great and well- 
formed genius, whilſt boldn:$ ſupports and. 

| | ſtrengthens 
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ſtrengthens low and little minds. Regulus is 


a ſtrong proof of the truth of this obſervation : he 


has a weak voice, an awkward addreſs, a thick 
ſ>eech, a flow imagination, and no memory; in 
a word, he has nothing but an extravagant ge- 
nius: and yet, by the aſſiſtance of this flighty 
turn and much impudence, he paſſes with many 
for a finiſhed ora:or. Herennius Senecio rever- 
ſed Cato's deſinition of an orator, and applied ic 
with great juſin. ſs to Fegulus: An orator, ſaid 


he, is a bad man wrſkuled in ti e art of fearing. 


And, in good earneſt, Cato”: definition is not a 


more exact de ſcription of a true orator, than Sc- 
necio's is of the character of this man. Would 
= make a ſuitable return to this letter ? let me 

ow if you, or any of my friends in your town, 
have with an air of pleafantry mouthed (as De- 
moſthenes calls it) this melancholy piece to the 
people, like a ſtroller in the market - place. For 
{o abſurd a performance muſt move rather laugh- 


ter than compaſſion : a d indeed the compoſition 


is as puerile as the ſubiet. Farewell. 
Epift. VIII. Prix to AxRTANMus. 


OU congratulate me upon my advance- 
ment to. the dignity of augur; and you 

do it on good ground ; not only as it is highly 
glorious to receive, even in the ſlighteſt inſtan- 
ces, a teſtimony of the approbation of ſo wiſe 
and judicious a prince; but as it is alſo an ancient 
and facred inſtitution, which has this. high and 
' peculiar pi ivilege annexed to it, that it is for life. 
Ocher ſacerdotal honours, though they may per- 
haps equal this in dignity, yet as they are given, 
ſo they may be taken away: but fortune has no 
farther power over this, than to beſtow i:. What 
recommends this dignity to me ftill more, is, 


that I have the honour to ſucceed fo illuſtrious. a 


perſon 


af oo. RE 
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perſon as Julius Frontinus. He for many 

upon the nomination-day of p oper perſons to be 
received into the ſacred college, conſtantly pro- 
poled me, as if he had a view to my being his 
ſuccelior ; and fince it has actually proved fo in 
the event, I am willing to look upon it as ſome- 
thing more than accident. Bu: the circumſtance, 
it ſeems, that moſt pleaſes you in this affair, is, 
that Tully enjoyed the fame poſt; and you re- 


joice (you tell me) to find that I follow his 


iteps as cloſely in the paths of honour, as I en- 
deavour to do in thoſe of eloquence. I wiſh, 
indeed, as I had the advantage to be admitted 
earlier into the facred college, and conſular of- 
fice than Cicero, ſo I might, in my more advan- 
ced years, catch ſome ſpark, at leaſt, of his di- 
vine genius! Ihe former, as it is in the gift of 
man, may happen to me and to many ; but the 
latter is an attainment much too high for my 
hopes, and in the diſpoſal of heaven alone. Fare- 
weil. | | 


Epift. IX. Prix to Ursvs. 


IO ſeveral days paſt the ſenate has been en- 
gaged in the cauſe of Julius Baſſus, a man 
grown familiar with misfortunes, and rendered 
conſpicuous by a ſeries of calamities. In the 


| reign of Veſpaſian, two private perſons informed 


againſt him, and the affair being referred to the 


| ſenate, it depended. there a conſiderable time, 


when at laſt he was honourably acquitted. Du- 
ring the time ot Titus, he was under continual 


apprehenſions of his reſentment, as being known 


to favour the intereſts of Domitian: yet when 
theemperor aſcended the throne, Baſſus was exi- 
led ; but afterwards recalled by Nerva. Having 
obtained the proconſulſhip of Bithynia, he was 
at his return from thence accuſed of bribery and 

| extortion; 
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extortion; and as be was proſecuted with 
warmth, he was defended with vigour. The 
ſentiments of the ſenate were greatly divided, 
however the majority were on the moſt favour- 
able fide. Pomponius Rufus, a perſon of 

ſpirit and vivacity, was counſel againſt him. He 
was ſeconded by Theophanes, one of the depu- 


ties from the province, and indeed the chief 
and inflamer of this proſecution. I 
— the reply; for Baſſus inſiſted that the 


foundation of his defence ſhould be laid by me. 
He deſired me to repreſent the conſideration that 
was due to his illuſtrious birth, and to the dan- 
rs he had undergone ; that his accuſers were 
informers by profeſſion, who reaped confiderable 
advantage by their trade; and to diſplay the 
true reaſons which rendered him odious to the 
ſeditious, and particularly to Theophanes ; but 
above all, to confute the principal charge that 
was brought againſt him : for in all the reſt, 
however grievous the accuſation might appear, 
he not only deſerved to be acquitted, but highly 
commended. The great difficulty of the caſe 
was, that, in the ſimplicity of his heart, he had 
 incautiouſly received the gifts which ſome of his 
friends in the province (tor he had been among 
them before as quæſtor) thought proper to ſend 
him. This, which his accuſers called rapine 
and extortion, Baſſus juſtified under the notion of 
preſents. But then the laws expreſsly forbid 
| perſons in his ſtation, to receive any preſents 
whatſoever. Now, what method of defence 
ſhould I ftrike into upon this occaſion ? It I de- 
nied the fact, I was afraid it would look like a 
tacit confeſſion that it was actually extortion : be- 
ſides, to diſown what was ſo notorious, would be 
to heighten rather than to extenuate the charge. 
And, indeed, he had put that ont of the power 
of his counſel, if they had thought it proper; 1 
| c 
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he had acknowledged to ſeveral perſons, and 
particularly to the emperor, that he had received 
and returned a few flight preſents upon his birth- 
day, and at the feaſt of the Saturnalia. Should 
J apply to the clemency of the ſenate? That 
would be ruining my client at once, by confeſſing 
the nature of his oftence was ſuch, that there was 
no other way of faving him. Should | then juſtify 
the fat? but in ſo doing I ſhould have injured 
my own character, without rendering any ſer- 


vice to Baſſus. Under theſe difficulties I thought 


it would be beſt to ſteer a middle courſe; and 1 
flatter myſelf I happily hit upon it. But night 
coming on ſeparated, as uſual, the combatants. 
I had ſpoke for three hours and a half, fo that I 
had ſtill an hour and a half remaining. For the 
law having allowed fix hours to the plaintiff, 
and nine to the deſendant, Baſſus had fo divided 
this portion of time between me and the advo- 
cate who was to ſoeak after me, that I had five 
hours, and he the reſt. But perceiving my 
ſpeech had made a favourable impreſſion upon 
the ſenate, I thought it would be moſt adviſable 
to add nothing more; for ic is not prudent, you 
know, to puſh one's ſucceſs too far. Beſides, I 


was apptehenſive I ſhould not have ſtrength to 


renew the defence the next day, as it is much 
eaſter to go on Without intermiſſion, than to be- 
gin again after having retted. There was yet 
another conſideration which had great weight 
with me: I was afraid that as the diſcontinuance 
of my ſpeech would abate my own ardour ; fo 
the reſumption of it might prove tireſome to my 
hearers. When an harangue is carried on in 
one continued courſe, the ſpeaker beſt keeps up 
his own fire, and the attention of the audience, 
both which are apt to cool and grow languid up- 
on a remiſſion : juſt as a continued motion pre- 
ſerves the light of a torch, which, when once it is 
Vor.1, M 7  - 4 
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extinct, is not eaſily reinſtamed. But Baſſes, 
almoſt with tears in his eyes, earneſtly prefied 
nie to go on with his defence for the remainder 
of the time; which | accordingly complied with, 
preferriug his intereſt to my own. And the e- 
vent pr ved extremely fovourable ; for I found 
the attention of the ſenate as freſh and lively as 
if it had be.n rather animated, than fatigued by 
the former part of my ſpeech. I was ſeconded 
by Luccius Albinus, who entered fo thoroughly 
11to my reaſoning, that our ſpeeches, whilſt they 
nad the variety of different and diſtinct orations, 
nad the connection and unifurmity of one entire 
harangue. Herennius Pollio * to us with 


great ſpirit and ſolidity: and after him Theo- 


phanes ſpoke again; in this, as in every thing 
elſe, diſcovering his uncommon affurance, by 
preſuming to take up the time of the ſenate, after 
two ſuch eloquent perſons, and of conſular dig- 
nity, had ſpoke before him. He continued ha- 
ranguing till evening, and even beyond it; for 
they called for lights. The next day Tities 
Homulus, and Fronto ſpoke gloriouſly in behalf 
of Baſſus. The fourth day was employed in 
examining the proo's. Bæbius Macer, the con- 
ſul elect, declared Baſſus guilty, within the ex- 
preſs words of the law relating to bribery and 


extortion. Cæpio Hiſpo was of opinion, that, 


without affecting his dignity, the caſe ſhould be 
referred to the ordinary judges: and both their 
ſentiments were founded in reaſon. You will 
wonder how that can be, fince they were ſo ex- 
tremely different. But you will obſerve, that 
Macer, who conſidered the mere letter of the 
law, might very reaſonably condemn him, when 
it 2ppeared he had taken preſents contrary to the 
expreſs prohibition of that law. On the other 
hand, Cæpio ! ſuppoſing that the ſenate had a 
power, {as undoubtedly it has), to moderate or 
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extend the rigour of the laws, might upon 
very good grounds think this a caſe worthy of 
their clemency, as being (though n.Cerd contra - 
ry to the expres letter of the law, vet) nat un: 
unfrequently practiſed, The motion of Cep:» 
prevailed ; and when he roſe up to give the rc 
fons for his vote, the fame acclamations attend— 
ed him, as ufually follo an approved ſpeech. 
You will eaſily judge therefore, how great the 
applauſe was after he had ſpoke, when he rene i- 
ved fuch unufuc] ones befoie he began. I til 
the ſeatiments of thoſe without dos, 25 well a, 
in the houſe, are Giviiied into two parties: they 
who approve of C:epiv's vote, condemn tTacer”s 
as ſevere and hard: on ihe contray, the parti- 
ſars of Macer's opinion treat the other às to 
mild, and indzed inconfiſtent. They affert, it 1: 
bighly abſurd to ſend a man to be tried before: 
the ordina:y judges, and yet ſuſf.r him to retaia 
his ſeat in the fenate. I ſhouid have told yon 
that there was beſides thoſe | have mentio:i.c), 
a third opinion. Valerius Paulinus, who joinc:! 
in ſcntiments with Cæpio, was for adding far- 
ther, that the ſenate ſhould procced againſt 
Theophanes, after he had finihed his commiſſion 
as deputy frem the pri:vince. For he inſiſted, 
that I h-ophanes, in the courſe of his accuſation, 
had bren guilty of ſeveral things which fe!“ 
within the prohibition of this very lav, upon 
which he grounded his information againſt Bal- 
fus. But though this propeſd was in ger eral 
highly approved by che ſenzte, yet the conſuls 
thought proper to drop it: Paulinus, however, 
had the full credit of fo hon: and bold a mo- 
tion. At the breaking up of the houſe, Bails: 
was received by great crouds of perple with the 
hizneſt demonſtrations of joy, and the loudeſt 
acclamations. This new difficulty which he 


had fallen into, had recalled the rementbrance of 
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his former treubl:.s; znd a name which had ne- 
ver been mentioned but in conjunction with 
ſome misfortune, together with the appearance 
of a fine perſon broken with ſorrow and age, 
hal raifed a general compaſſion towards bim. 
ou may look upon this letter as the forerun- 
ner of my ſpeech, which, full and copious as it 
is, I ſhall fend you at large; but you muſt not 
expect it ſoon ; for it is a ſubjeR of too much 
importance to be reviſed in haſte. Farewell. 


Epi. X. PLixny to SaBixus. 


OU write me, that Sabina, who made you 
and me her heirs, though ſhe has no where 
expreſsiy directed that Modeitus ſhall have his 
freedom, yet has left him a legacy in the follow- 
ing words; I give, S&c.—to Medeſtus, wham J 
have ordered ta be made free : upon which you de- 
_ fire my ſentiments. I have conſulted upon this 
occaſion with the moſt learned lawyers, and they 
all agree Modeſtus is not entitled to his liberty, 
ſince it is not expreſsly given, and ala Sent 
thar the legacy is void, as being deviſed to a flave. 
But it appears plainly to be a miſtake in the te ſta- 
tix; and therefore I think we ought to act in 
| this caſe as if Sabira had directed in ſo many 
words, what it is clear ſhe imagined ſhe had. {[ 
am perſuaded you will join with me in theſe ſen- 
timents, ho fo religi-.ufly regard the will of the 
dead; which indeed, where it can be diſ-overed, 
will always be law to an honcſt mind. Honour 
is to you and me as ſtrong an obligation, as ne- 
cefli:y to athtrs. Le: Modeſtus then enjoy his 
frerdom and his legacy in as full a manner, as if 
Sabina had obſerved zl tue requiſite forms; as 
indeed they effeftuaily do, who chuſe their heirs 

with gdiicrcton. F. rewell. 
Epil. 
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Epift. XI. Fiixy to MinuTianus. 
II you heard that Licinianus profeſſes rhe- 
It 


toric in Sicily? I ſcarce belicve you heard 

, for the news is but juſt arrived. This unfor- 
tunate perſon, who lately erjoyed the digni y of 
prætor, and was eftcemed the moſt eloquent «cf 
our advocates, is now fallen from a ſenat. r to an 
exile, from an orator to a teacher of rhetoric. Li- 
cinianus himfelf took notice of this tad change, 
in a ſtrong pathetic ſpeech which he rage at the 
opening of his ſchool. Oh fortune, ſaid he, H- 
caprici auſſy ft thou ſport with mankind ! Thou 


mali rhetoricians of ſenators, and ſenators of re. 


toricians / a ſarcaſm ſo full of gall, that on» might 
almoſt imagine he fixed upon this proſeſſion mere- 


ly for the fake of an opportunity of applying it. 
Being dreſſed, when he firſt ap eated in the 
chair, after the Grecian faſhion, (for exiles are 
nit permit:ed to wear the Roman gown), . Alas, 
ſays he, looking upon his habit, / am gong to de- 
cleim in Latin! You will ſay, peihaps this ſit u- 
ation, wretched and deplcrablz as it is, is what 
he well deſerves for having thrown fo vile a ſtain 
upon his pr̃ofeſſion by his abominable lcwdneſs. 


It is true, indeed, he confeſſed the crime with 


which he was charged; but whether it was from 
a'\conſciouſreſs of his guilt, or from an apprehen- 
ſion o wo: ſe conſequences if he denied it, is not 
clear; for Domitian's vengeance generally raged 
with the greateſt fury, where his evidence failed 
him moſt. That emperor had determined that 
Cornelia Maximilla, one of the Veſtal virgins, 
ſhould be buried alive, from an extravagant no- 
tion that thoſe kind of exemplary ſeverities did 
honour to his reign. Accordinely in the charac- 
ter of high prieſt, or rather indeed in that of a 
jawleſs and cruel! tyrant, he convened the facred 
AM 3 college,, 
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college, not in the pontifical court, where they 
uſually ailemble, but at his villa near Alba; and 
there (by a ſentence no leſs wicked, as it was paſſ- 
ed when ſne was not preſent to defend herſelt, 
than as it was tae effect of paſſion and revenge) 
he condemned her of having violated her Veſtal 
vow. Vet he himſelf had been guilty, not only 
of debauching his brother's daughter, but was 
alſo acceſſary to her death: for that lady being a 
widow, in order to conceal ber ſhame, endea- 
voured to procure an abortion, and by that mcans 
loft her lite. However, the prieſts were directed 
to ſee the ſentence immediately performed upon 
Cornelia. As they were leading her to the place 
of execution, ſhe called upon V etta, and the reſt 
of the gods, to atteſt her virtue; and amongſt o- 
ther exclamations, frequently cried out, I it p/- 
ſible that Ceſar can think me polluted, under the in- 
| fluence of 1995e jacred functions he has conguered and 
triumphed? Whether ſhe ſaid this in flattery vt 
deriſion; whether it proceeded from a conſciout- 
neſs of her innocence, or contempt of the empe- 
ror, is not certain; but ſhe continued exclaim- 
ing in this manner, till ſhe came to the place of 
execution, to which ſhe was led at leaſt like 2 
criminal, though peghaps not really one. As ſhe 
was going down into the ſubterraneous cavern, 
her gown hung upon ſomething in the way; upon 
which turning back to diſengage it, the exccu- 
tioner offered her his hand, which ſhe refuſed 
with ſome horror, as if ſhe could not touch it 
without impurity. 'Thus ſhe preſerved the ap- 
pearance of a conſummate chaſtity to the con- 


cluding icene of her life, 
And ber laſ! care was decently to fall. 
Celer likewiſe, a Roman knight, who was accu- 


ſed of being her gallant, during the whole time 
| his 
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his ſentence was executing upon him, in the 
ſquare near the ſenate-houſe, perſiſted in ſay ing, 
IT hat crime have I been guilty of ? I have been gull- 
ty of none. I heſe proſeſſions of innocence had 
fixed upon the character of Domitian the imputa- 
tion of cruelty and injuſtice, and thercfore ex- 
tremely exaſperated hum. Licinianus then, being 
ſeized by the emperor's orders for having carried 
off a freed- woman of Cornelia's to one of his 
ſeats, was adviſe, by the perſons who had the 
cuſtody of him, to confeſs the fact, if he hoped 
to obtzin favour, and avoid the laſt puniſhment ; 
which he accordingly did. Herennius Senecio 
ſpok. for him in his abſence, ſomething in that 
abrupt manner in which Antilochus in Homer re- 
lates the death of Patroclus : Dead is Patroclus /! 
Inflead if an advocate, ſaid he, I muſt turn in ſorin- 
er: Licinianus is fled! This news was fo agree- 
able to Domitian, that he could not forbear be- 
traying his ſatis faction: Then, ſays he, has Lict- 
menus acquitted us of injuſtice in this charge; but we 
will not urge his confuſion too far. He accordingly 
permitted him to carry off ſuch of his effects as he 
could ſecure before they were ſeized for the uſe 


of the public, and made his baniſhment eaſy, as 
a ſort of reward for the complaiſance of this vo- 


luntary confeſſion, Licinianus was af.erwards, 
by the clemency of the emperor Nerva, permit- 
ted to fix in Sicily, where he now profeſles rhe- 
toric, and inveighs againſt the caprices of for- 


tunz.—You ſce how obedient I am to your com- 


mands, by ſending you a circumſtantial detail of 
fore ign as well as domeſtic news. I imagined, 
indeed, as you were abſent when this tranſaction 
happened, that you had heard only in general 


that Licinianus was baniſhed upon account of his 


lewdneſs. For fame uſually makes her report in 
general terms, without relating particular cir- 
cumſtances, I think I deſerve in return a full 

account 
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account of all that happens in your town and 
its neighbourhoud; for ſometimes, no doubt, oc- 
currences ariſe there worth relating; however, 
write any thing, provided you ſend me a leiter as 
long as mine. But | give you notice, I will a- 
bare nothing in t* is demand, and I ſhall not only 


number the ſides, but even the very lines and 


ſyilables. Farewell. 
Epift. XII. Prixr to ARRIANUS. 
JF OU love Egnatius Marcellinus, and often 


mention him to me with approbation ; but 
he will rife ſtill kigter in your affection, when I 
inform you of the honourable part be has lately 
ated. When he went quæſtor into one of the 
provinces, the perſon to whoſe lot it fell to at- 
tend him as ſecretary, happening to die before 
his ſalary became due, Marceliinus had too much 
honour to think he had a right of applying the 
ſum which the public had appointed for that 
purpoſe, to his own uſe. At his return therefore 
he applied to Cæſar, who referred the conſide- 
ration of what ſhould. be done with this money, 
to the ſenate. It was a queſtion indeed of no 

reat importance; however, a queſtion it was. 

he heirs of the ſecretary claimed it for them- 
ſelves, and the commiſſioners of the treaſury for 
the public. The cauſe was tried, and counſel 
were heard, who ſpoke extremely well on both 
ſides. Cæcilius Strabo was of opinion that the 
public had a right to this fum. Bebius Macer 
gave it for the heirs : but it was determined a- 
greeably to the ſentiments of the former. You 
will, | am perſuaded, take the firſt opportunity, 
as I did myſelf, of expreſſing your approbation to 
Marcellinus of this action; for though indeed, it 
is abundantly ſufficient that he has received. the 


applauſe of the emperor and the ſenate, yet the 


addition 
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addition of yours will be a very conſiderable ſatiſ- 
faction to him. Thoſe who are actuated by a 
tenſe of tame, are fond of praiſe, even though it 
comes from their inferiors ; but Marcellinus has 
ſo high an eſteem of you, as to be particularly de- 
ſirous to approve himſelt to your judgment. To 
which let me add, it will heighten his pleaſure 
when he finds, that the fame of this action has 
travelled fo far as to have reached you. For J 
know not how it is, mankind are generally more 
pleaſed with an extenſive than even a great repu- 
tation. Farewell. 


Epift. XIII. Prix to Corntiivs Tacitus. 


Am very glad that you are ſafely arrived in 

town ; for though l am always deſirous to ſee 
you, I am more particularly ſo now. I purpoſe 
to continue a few days longer at my houſe at 
Tuſculum, in order to finiſh a work which I have 
upon my hands. For I am afraid, ſhould I put 
a ſtop to this defign now that it is fo nearly com- 
pleted, I ſhall find it difficult to reſume it. In the- 
mean while, that I may loſe no time, I ſend this 
letter before me to requeſt a favour of you, which 
I hope ſhortly to aſk in perſon. But before I in- 
form you what my requeſt is, I muſt let you into 
the occaſion of it. Being lately at Comum, the 
place of my nativity, a young lad, fon to one of 
my neighbours, made me a viſit. I aſked him 
whether he ſtudied oratory, and where? he told 
told me he did, and at Mediolanum. And why 
not here? Becauſe (ſaid his father, who came 
with him) we have no profeſſors. No!” ſaid i, 
« ſurely it concerns you who are fathers (and ve- 
„ry opportunely ſeveral of the company were ſo) 
© that your ſons ſhould receive their e.ucation 
„ here, rather than any where elſe. For where 
* can they be placed mere agreeably 2 in 

their 
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„ their own country, or inſtructed with more 
te ſafety and leſs expenſe than at home and under 
& the eye of their parents? Upon what very ealy 
e terms might you, by a general contribution, 
te procure proper maſters, if you would only . 
“e ply towards the raiſing a ſalary for them, the 
& extraordinary expenſe it coſts you for y-ur ſons 
journeys, lodgings, ard whatever elle you pay 
e for up n account of their being abrœad; as pay 
e indeed you mult in ſuch a caſe for every thing. 
“ Though I have no children myſelf, yct I ſhall 
« willingly contribute to a deſign fo beneficial 
ce to (what I look upon as a child, or a parent) 
e my country; and therefore I will advance a 
&« third part of any ſum you fhall think proper to 
&« raiſe for this purpoſe. I would take upon my- 
& ſelf the whole expenſe, were I not apprehen- 
&« ſive that my benefaction might hereafter be 
« abuſed and perverted to ptivate ends; as I have 
t ogbferved to be the caſe in ſeveral places where 
«© public foundations of this nature have been e- 
&« ſtabliſned. The fingle means to prevent this 
© miſchief is, to leave the choice of the profeſſors 
entirely in the breaſt of the parents, wha will 
te be ſo much the more careful to determine r ro- 
„ perly, as they fſha!l be obliged to ſhare the ex- 
e pente of maintaining them. For though they 
may be careleſs in diſpoſing of another's bounty, 
„they will certainly be cautious how they ap- 
e ply their own ; and will fee that none but thoſe 
& who deſerve it ſhall receive my money, when 
they mult at the ſame time receive theirs too. 
« Let my example then encourage you to unite 


« heartily in this uſeful defizn; and be aſſured 


& the greater the ſum my ſhare ſhall amount to, 
the more agreeable it will be to me. You can 
© undertake nothing that will be more advanta- 
„ geous to your children, nor more acceptable to 
„ rour country. They will by this means re- 

„ ceive 


inhabit and affect their native foil. May 7 us 
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e ceive their education where they receive their 


birth, and be accuſtomed from their infancy to 


be able to procure profeſſors of ſuch diſtin- 
e euiihed abilities, that the neighbouring towns 
** ſhall be glad to draw their learning from hence; 
and as you now fend your children to foreigners 
for education, may foreigners in their turn flock. 
< hither for their inſtruction.” 


thought proper thus to lay open to you the 


| riſe of this affair, that you might be the more 


ſenſible how agreeable it will he to me, if you un- 
dertake the office I requeſt. I intreat you there- 
fore, with all the earneſtneſs a matter of ſo much 
importance deſerves, to look out, amongſt the 
great numbers of men of letters which the repu- 
tation of your genius brings to you, proper per- 
ſons to whom we may apply for this purpo!; 
but without entering into any agreem« nt with 
them on my part. F or I would leave it entirely 
free to the parents to judge and chuf: as they ſhall 
ſee proper: all the ſhare I pretend to claim is, 
that of contributing my care and my money. If 
therefore any one ſhall be found who thinks him- 
{elf qualified for the undertaking, he may repair 
thither ; but without relying upon any thing but 
his merit. Farewell, e 


Epiſt. XIV. Prix v to PaTERNUsS. 


OU defire and expect, perhaps, according 

to cuſtom, ſome grave oration ; but I am 
going to put into your hangs, as a moſt delicate 
curioſity, ſome of my poetical amuſements. You 
will receive then with this letter a collection of 
my verſes, which I wrote to while away an idle 
hour upon the road, in the bath, or at table. 
They were compoſed upon different occaſions, as 
found myſelf in a gay, an amorous, a melan- 
| choly, 
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choly, or ſatirical humour; and accordingly the 
ſtꝛyle is ſometimes elevated, and ſometimes ſimple. 

I endeavoured by this variety to hit different 
taſtes; as ſome things may be found in them, 
perhaps, of general reliſh. If you ſhould meet 
with any paſſages which may ſeem too tree, your 
reading will ſupply you with my apology, in the 
example of thoſe great and venerable names who 
have gone before me in the ſame kind of writing, 
who without ſcruple have employed not only the 
warmeſt deſcriptions, but the plaineſt terms. 
This, however, is a liberty I have not allowed 
myſelf; not as pretending to more ſeverity (for 
why ſhould I?) but becauſe, in truth, I have 
leſs courage. Nevertheleſs, I entirely approve 
of the rule which Catullus lays down for this 
kind of compoſitions : | 


Let the poet's canduct be 

Free from wanton levy : 

Nor jo his muje—her ſpartiue lay 
Pleaſes moſt, when moſt ſhe's gay. 


You muſt look upon it as an inftance of the great 
value I ſet upon your judgment, that I venture 
to ſubmit the whole. to your examination, rather 
than ſele& out of them ſome of the more finiſh - 
ed pieces for your approbation. Indeed in this 
kind of miſceilaneous collections, what would 
paſs off well enough if they were viewed ſeparate- 
ly, lote al: their advantage, by appearing in bet- 
ter company. Bur a ſenſible and diſcerning read- 
er ought not to compare pieces of diſtinct forts 
with one another, but examine each performance 
apart, and if it is perfect in its kind, not ccn- 


demn it becauſe it falls ſhort of the beauties of 
ſome others of a different nature. But I will + 


nothing more of them; for to attempt to excuſe 
or recommend this idle buſineſs by a long pre- 


face, 
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face, would be adding one folly to anuther. 1 


will only therefore premiſe farth-r, that I deſign 


to give theſe trifles the title of Hendecaſyllables, 
in alluſion to the meaſure in which the verſes are 
com; oſed. Call them, if you think proper, epi- 
grams, eclogues, or (as many others have little 
poems; in a word, give them what name you 
pleaſe, I offer them only as Hendecaſyllabies. 
All I beg of your fincerity is, that you would 
ſpeak your opinion of them to me, with the ſame 
treedom that you would tv others. When I aſk 
this, I think 1 lay you under no difficulty. If, 
indeed, theſe little poetical eſſays were my only 
or chief productions, it might found, perhaps, a 
liztle harſh to adviſe me to mind ſomething elſe; 
but you may with great delicacy and politeneſs 
tell me, I have ſomething eli: to mind. Fare- 
well. 


Epiſt. XV. Pliny to FunDAaNus. 


IF I am governed by judgment in any thing, it 
is undoubtedly in tae ſingular affection vwnicn 

I have for Aſinius Rufus. He is a moſt extraordi- 
nary man, and a friend to all god men, in which 
number why may I not venture to include mytelt? 
He and I acicus (to waoſe eminent virtues you 
are no ſtranger) are united in the ſtricteſt iuti- 
macy. If therefore you eftcen us, vou cannot 
but have the fame favourable {ſentiments of Lu- 
fus; for a ſimilitude of manners is, you kyow, 
the ſtrongeſt cement of friendſhip. He has ſcrc- 
ral chiidren : and in this, as in cvery thing e!fe, 
he acts the part of a friend to his country, b; 
ſupp'ying it with a numerous race of citizens, 
which he fees with pleaſure extend to a {e:ond 
generation; and this in an age when even one 
child is thought a burthen, as it prevents that 
lucrative adulation which is uſual'y paid to thoſe 
Vol. I. . WI. 5 
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who have none. But he ſcorus ſuch low views, 
and Qzinks himſelf happy in the title of grand- 
father; for which he is indebted t) Saturius Fir- 
mus; a perſon whom you would eſteem as much 
2s do, if you knew him as well. My deſign in 
all this detail, is, to let you fee, what a numerous 
_ family you may oblige by conferring a ſingle fa- 
vour : a favour which I apply to you for, becauſe 
I fincerely wiſh and aſſuredly preſage you will ſoon 
be in a condition to grant it. 1 hope, and believe 
you will be conſul the approaching year: and in 
215 perſuaſion J am confirmed both by your own 
-onfyicuous merit, and the difliaguiſhing judg- 
ment ofthe emperor. Aſinius Baſſus, the eldeſt 
un of Rufus, ſolicits the quæſtorſhip at the fame 
1ime. I know not whether | ought to ſay (which 
however the father would have me both fay and 
think, though Baſſus is too modeſt to allow of it) 
that he is a greater man than his father. Were 
to repreſent his abilities, his probity, his learn- 
ing, his genius, his application, and his parts, as 
orcat as you will moſt certainly experience them ; 
ou, who never yet ſuſpected my veracity, would 
{-arce conceive he deſerved the character. I wiſh 
our aze fo abounded in merit, as to ſupply you 
with ſome who might juſtly ſtand in competition 
with him. In that caſe I ſhould be the firſt to 
adviſe you, to conſider well where to fix your 
choice: but the misfurtune is — however I will 
nat peak of my friend in an invidious ſtrain. I 
will only ſay he is a young man, who deſerves 
you ſhould look upon him in the ſame relation 
as our anceſtors uſed to conſider their quæſtors, 
that is, as your ſon. Men of your character for 
wiſdom ſhould chuſe their political children of 
the ſ:me caſt they would wiſh nature to form 
their real ones. Will it not be an honour to your 
conſulſhip to have a quæſtor whoſe father has 
deen prætor, and who relations conſuls, yet 

8 who, 
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who, though but a youth, reflects back to his 
family (and that by their own confeſhon) as 
much gloty as he derives from it? Let me en- 
treat you then to comply with my requeit and 
my advice, In which, if I feem premature, I 
hope you will pardon me, when you contider, 
that in a place where every thing is. feized by the: 
man who can firſt lay hold of it, it is ſtaying 
much too Tate to wait till preciſely the proper 
time: beſides that there is a pleaſure in anticipa- 
ting one's wiihes. Allow baſſus then to revere 
you already as cenlul, and do you in return e- 
ſleem him as yuur quzitor ; and may I, who love 
you both, enjoy that double pleaſure. The trut! 
is, as you have each ſo equal a claim to my affec- 
tion, that I ſhall be obliged to promote with all 
my aſſiduity and credit both your intereſts in this 
affair, though they ſhould happen to be diſtinct; 
fo it will be extremely agreeable if I may be able 
to ſerve theſe two ends at one aud the ſame tim? 
in my good offices to this young man; and in a 
word, to be ſupported in this ſolicitation by your 
aſſiſtance, to whoſe judgment and ſuffrage the 
ſenate pays ſo great a regard. Farewell. 


Epiſt. XVI. Pxixv:to VATERIUs Paviixye, 


TY Ejoice upon my account, rejoice upon your 
on account, and rejoice on the account 
of tae public; for eloquence is ſtil held in honour. 
Being lately engaged to plead in a cauſe before 
the centumviri, the croud was fo great that I 
could not get to my place, but in paſſing by the 
tribunal where the judges fat. And I have this 
plealing circumſtance to add farther, that a young 
nobleman having loft his robe in the preſs, ſtood 
in his veſt to hcar me tor ſeven hours together: 
for ſo long I was lpeaking ; and with a ſucceſe 
equal to my great * Come on then, my 
N 2 friend, 
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friend, and let us earnc ſtly purſue our ſtudies, nor 
{creen our own indolence under pretence of that 
of the public. Never, we may reſt aſſured, will 
there be wanting hearers and readers, fo long as 
we can ſupply them with orators and authors 
worthy of their attention. Farewell. 


Epi. XVII. Prix to Gallus. 


VO ͤinferm me that Cæcilius, the conſul 
e ed, has commenced a ſuit againft Corel- 

lia, and earneſtly beg me to undertake her cauſe 
in her abſence. As I have reaſon to thank you 
for your information, fo | have to complain of 
yw entreaties: without the firſt, indeed 1 ſhould 
ve been ignorant of this affair, but the laſt was 
unneceflary, 2s I want no ſolicitations to comply, 
where it would be ungenerous in me to we" ; 
for can I heſitate a moment to take upon myſelt 
the protection of a daughter of Corellius? It is 
true, indeed, though there is no particular inti- 
macy between her adverfary and me, we are, 
however, upon good terms. It is true hkewile, 
that he is a perſon of great rank, and who has a 
claim to particular regard from me, as he is en- 
tering upon an office, which I have had the honour 
to fill; and it is natural for a man to be deſirous 
thoſe dignities ſhould be treated with the higheſt 
zeſpect, which he himſelf once poſſeſſed. Yet 
thefe conſiderations have little weight, when I 
reflect that it is the daughter of Corellius whom 
Jam to defend. The memory of that excellent 
pet ſon, than. whom) this age has not produced a 
man of greater dignity, rectitude, and good fenſe, 
is indelibly impre ſiel upon my mind. I admired 
him before I was acquainted with him ; and con- 
trary to what is uſually the caſe, my efteem in- 
creaſed in proportion as I knew him better: and 
indeed I knew him thoroughly, for he treated me 
8 without 
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without reſerve, and admitted me to ſhare in his 


Joys and his ſorrovs, in his gay and his ſerious 


hours. When I was but a youth, he eſteemed, 

and (I will even venture to ſiy) revered me a; if 
I had been his equal. When | ſolicited any poſt 
of honour, he ſupported me with his intereſt, and 
recommended me by his teſtimony ; when I en- 
tered upon it, he was my introducer and my at- 
tendant; when I exerciſed it, he was my guide 
and my counizllor. In a word, where-ever my 
intereſt was concerned, he exerted himfclt with 
as much alacrity as if he had been in all his health 
and vigour. In private, in public, and at court, 
how often has he advanced and ſupported my. 
reputation ! It. happened once, that the conver- 
fation before the emperor Nerva turned upon the 
hopeful young men of that time, and ſeveral of. 
the company were pleuſed to mention me with 
applauſe: he. fat for a little while filent, which 
fave what he ſaid the greater weight; and then 
with that air of dignity, to which you are no 
ſtranger, I muſt be r. ſerved, ſaid he, in my praiſes 
of Pliny, becauſe he dres nothing without my advice. 
y which fingje fentence he gave me a greater 
character than I would preſume even to with for, 
as he repreſent-d my conduct to be always ſuch 
as wiſdom muſt approve, ſince it was wholly un- 
der the direction of one of the wiſeſt of men. 
Even in his laſt moments he ſaid to his daughter, 
(as ſhe often mentions), I baue in the courſe of « 
lug life raiſed up many friends ta you ; but there ts 
none that you may mere uſſuredly di pend upen, then 
Pliny and Cornutus. A circumitance I canrot 
reflect upon, without being deeply ſenſible how 
much it is incumbent upon te, to endeavour to 
act up to the opinion ſo excellent a judge of man- 
kind conceived of me. I ſhall therefore moſt 
readily give my aſſiſtance to Corellia in this af- 
fair; and wilingly hazard any diſpleaſure i may 
| N 3 inc ur 
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incur by appearing in her cauſe. Though I 
ſhould imagine, if in the courſe of my pleadings 
I ſhould find an opportunity to explain and en- 
force, more at large than can do in a letter, the 
reaſons I have here mentioned, upon which I reit 
at once my apology and my glory; her adver- 
fary (whoſe fuit may perhaps, as you ſay, be en- 
tirely unprecedented, as it is againſt a woman) 
will not only excuſe, but approve my conduct. 
Farewell. 2 


Epift. XVIII. Prixy to AnToninus. 


Hat ſtronger proof can I give you how 


much I admire your Greek epigrams, 


than by having endeavoured to imitate ſome of 


them in a Latin tranſlation ? I confeſs however, 
partly from the weakneſs, or, as Lucretius calls it, 


the poverty of our native language, much to their 

diſadvantage; yet if clothed in a Roman dreſs, 

and by my unfkilful hand, you ſhould till be able 

todiſcorer ſome remaining beauty in them; what 

muſt their charms be, do you imagine, when 

adorned with all the majeſty of the Greek lan- 
uage, and formed by your ſupericr genius? 
are well. | 


Epiſt. XIX. PlIix v to HisPULLA. 


S you are a ſtriking example of all virtue, 
A and as you loved your excellent and moſt 
eckionate brother with a mutual tenderneſs, 
and have not only ſnewn the kindneſs of an aunt, 
but ſupplied the loſs of a tender parent to his 
daughter *; you will hear, I am well perſuaded, 
with infinite pleaſure, that ſhe behaves worthy of 
her father, her grandfather, and yourſelf. She 
poſſeſſes an excellent underſtanding, together 


* Calphurnia, Pliny's wife. 


with 


rejoice with me when it is over? While I am 


py circumſtances I draw my moſt aflured hopes, 
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with a conſummate prudence, and gives the 
ſtrongeſt teſtimony of the purity of her heart by 
her fondneſs of me. Her affection to me has 
given her a turn to books; and my compoſitions, 
which ſhe takes a pleaſure in reading, and even 
etting by heart, are continually in her hands. 
w full of tender ſolicitude is the when I am 
entering upon any cauſe? How kindly does ſhe 


pleading, ſhe places perſons to inform her from 
time to time how I am heard, what applauſes [ 
receive, and what ſucceſs attends the cauſe. 
When at any time I recite my. works, ſhe con- 
ceals herſelt behind ſome cui tain, and with ſecret 
rapture enjoys my praiſes. She fings my verſes 
to her lyre, with no other maſter but love, the 
beſt inſtructor, for her guide. From theſe hap- 


that the harmony between us will increaſe with 
our days, and be as laſting as our lives. For it 
is not my youth or my perſon, which time gra- 
dually impairs ; it is my reputation and my glory 
of which ſhe is enamoured. But what leis could 
be expected from one who was trained by your 
bands, and formed by your inſtructions; who was 
early familiariſed under your roof with all that is 
worthy and amiable, and was firſt taught to con- 
ceive an affection tor me, by the advantageous 
colours in which you were pleaſed to repreſent 
me. And as you revered my mother with all 
the reſpect due even to a parent, fo you kindly 
directed and encouraged my infancy, preſaging of 
me from that early period all that my wife now 
fondly imagines | really am. Accept there fore of 
our mutual thanks, that you have thus, as it were 


defignedly, formed us for each other. Fare well. 
Beil. 
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Edit. XX. Pur to Maxtuus. 


1 Have already communicated to you my opi- 
nion of each particular part of your work, as 
J peruſed it; I muſt now tell you my general 
thoughts of the whole. It is a ſtrong and beau- 
tiful performance; the ſentiments are ſublime and 
maſculine, and conceived in all the variety of a 
pregnant imagination; the diction is chaſte and 
elegant; the fizures are happily choſen, and a 
copious and diffuſive vein of eloquenee runs 
through the Whale, and raiſes a very high idea of 
the author. You ſcem borne away by the full tide 


of a ſtrong imagination and deep forrow, which 


mutually affift and heighten each other; for your 
genius gives ſublimity and majeſty to your paſſion; 


and your paſſion adds ftrength and poignancy to 


5 
U 


your genius. Farewell. 


Epift. XXI. Priny to VELIvs CEREPAIISõ. 


H the fad and cruel cataſtrophe of the Helvi- 
. diaz! Theſe two fiſters are both dead in child- 
bed, after having each of them been delivered of 
2 gil. This misfortune pierces me with the 
deepeſt forrow ; as indeed, to fee two ſuch ami- 
able young ladies fall a facrifice to their fruitful- 
nefs in the prime and flower of their years, is a 
misfortune which I cannot too greatly lament, I 
lament for the unhappy condition of the poor in- 
fants, who are thus become orphans from their 
birth: I lament for the ſake of the diſeonſolate 
huſbands of thefe ladies; and I lament too for 
my own. The affection I bear to the memory of 
their late father, is inviolable, as my * defence 
of him in the ſenate, and all my writings will 
witneſs for me. Of three children which ſurvi- 
* Sce b. 9. let. 13. 

ved 
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ver] him there now remains but one; and his fa- 
mily that had lately ſo many noble ſupports, reſts 
only upon a fingie perfon ! It will, however, be 
a great mitigation of my affliction, if fortune ſhall 
kindly ſpare that one, and render him worthy of 
bis father, and“ grandfather: and am ſ much 


the more anxious for his welfare and good con- 


duct, as he is the only branch of the family te- 
maining. Vu know the ſoftneſs and ſolicitude 
cf my heart where 1 have any tender attach- 
ments: you muſt not wonder then, that I have 


many fears, where I have great hopes. Faiewell. 


Epi/t. XXII. Priny to Rurus. 


1 Lately aſſiſted c ur excellent emperor as one of 


his aſſeſſors, in a cauſe wherein he himſelf 
preſided. A certain perfon left by his will, a 
fund for the eſtabliſum ent of the gymnaſtic 
at Vienna. Theſe my worthy friend Tre- 
onius Rufinus, when he exerciſed tte office of 
duumvir, had ordered to be totally aboliſhed ; 


and it was now alleged againſt him, that he had 


no authority for ſo doing. He ſpoke ia his own 
cauſe with a ſucceſs equal to his great eloquence ; 
and what particularly recommended his ſp:ech 


»The famous Helvidius Priſcus, who ſignalized 
himſelf in the ſenate by the freedom of bis fpeeches 
in favour of liberty, during the reigns of Galba, 
Otho, Vitellius, and Veſpaſian; in whoſe time he 
was put to death by the order of the ſenate, though 
contrary to the inclination of the emperor, who coun- 
termanded the execution : but it was too late, the ex- 
ecutioner having performed his office before the meſ- 
ſenger arrived. Tacitus repreſents him as acting in 
all the various duties of focial life with one conſiſtent 
tenor of uniform virtue; ſuperior to all temptaticns 
of wealth, of inflexible integrity, and unbroken cou- 
rage. Hiſt. I. 4. 5. 


Was, 
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was, that he delivered it with a certain ſeaſonable 
boldneſs becoming a true Roman and a good 
citizen, who ſtood up in his own defence. When 
the ſentiments of the aſſeſſors were taken, Junius 
Mauricus (who in refolution and integrity has 
no ſuperior) declared it was his opinion, that 
the liberty of ſolemnizing theſe games ſhould not 
be reſtored to the people of Vienna; and would to 
Gad, added he, -h could be aboliſhed at Rime too 
I his, you will ſay, was an inftance of great“ 
firmneſs : but it is nothing uncommon in Mau- 
ricus. He gave as ſtrong a proof of his honeſt 
freedom, before the late emperor Nerva. Being 
at ſupper one evening with that prince and a 
few ſelect friends, Vejento + was placed next to 
the emperor: after I have named the man, I need 
ſay no more to raiſe your indignation. The diſ- 
courſe happened to turn upon Catullus Meſſali- 
nus, who had a ſoul as dark as his body; for he 
was not only curſed with want of fight, but want 
of humarity. As he was influenced either by 
fear, ſhame, or compaſſion, he proved a very 
proper inſtrument in the hand of Domitian to 


execute his black purpoſes againſt every man vi 


worth. The company gave their ſentiments of 
the ſanguinary counſls and infamous practices 
of this creature. And what,” ſaid the empe- 
Tory, „would have been his fate had he lived 
now?“ To have ſupped with us, replied Mau- 
ricus. But. to return from this long digreſſion, 
into which, however, I did not fall undeſigned- 
ly: It was determined theſe games ſhould be 
ſuppreſſed, which had greatly infected the man- 


* Trajan was fond of this kind of entertainments, 
and had himſelf exhibited ſome very ſplendid ones, 
upon his triumph over the Dacians. 

+ An infamous ſycophant frequently mentioned 
by Juvenal. | | 

ners 
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ners of the people of Vienna ; as they have uni- 
verſally had the fame effect among us. But the 
vices of the Viennenſes are confined within their 
own walls; ours have a more extenſive influ- 
ence: for it is in the body politic, as in the na- 
tural, thouf2 diſorders are moſt dangerous that 
flow from the head. Farewell. 3 


Epiſt. XXIII. Prix to Pourortus Bass us. 


Have taken great pleaſure to hear from our 


common friends, that you ſupport the dig- 
nity of eaſe in your agreeable retirement, as be- 
comes a man of your diſtinguiſned witdom ; that 
you mix exerciſe with contemplation, and learn- 
ed conferences with much reading; in a word, 


that you are daily increaſing that glorious fund 


of knowledge you already poſſeſs. This is to 
grow old in a way worthy of one who has dif- 
charged the higheſt offices both civil and milita- 
ry, and who gave himſelf wholly up to the ſer- 
vice of the commonwealth, whilit it became him 


to do ſo. Our youth and manhood we owe to 


our country, but our declining age is due to 


ourſelves ; as the laws themſelves ſeem to ſuggeſt, 


which reſign us up to retirement, when we are 
arrived beyond our fixtieth year . How do I 
lung for the time when I ſhall enjoy that happy 
privilege ! when my years will jultify my follow- 
ing the example of your honourable retreat 
when my retirement ſhall not be deemed indo- 
lence, but repoſe! Farewell. 


A ſenator was not obliged to attend the buſineſs 


of the houſe, after that age. Seneca de Civ. vit. 
C. 20. | a N | 
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Epi. XXIV. Priny to VaLens. 
W I lately pleaded before the centum- 


viri, in their four courts of juſtice, it 
occurred to me, that when I was a youth I was 
alſo concerned in one which palled through the 
ſame courts. I could not forbear, as uſual, to 
purſue the reflection my mind had ſtarted, and 
to conſider if there were any of thoſe advocates 
then preſent, who were joined with me in the 
ſormet cauſe, but I found I was the only perſon 
remaining who had been counſel in both: ſuch 
changes does the inſtability of human nature, 
or the viciſſitudes of fortune produce! Death 
had removed ſome; baniſhment others; age and 
infirmities had filenced thoſe, while theſe were 
withdrawn to enjoy the happineſs of retirement ; 
one was at the head of an army; and the indul- 
gence of the prince had exempted another from 
the burthen of civil employments. What turns 
ot fortune have I experienced even in my own 
perſon ! It was eloquence that firſt raiſed me; 
it was eloquence that occaſioned n:y diigrace ; 
and it was eloquence that advanced me again. 
The friendſhips of the wiſe and good at my firit 
appearance in the world, were highly ſerviceable 
to me; the tame friendſhips proved afterward (x- 
tremely prejudicial to my intereſt, and now a- 
gain they are my ornament and ſupport. If you 
compur?2 the time in which theſe incidents have 
happened, it is but a few years; if you number 
the events, it ſeems an age. A letlon that will 
teach us to check both our deſpair and preſump- 
tion, when we obſerve ſuch a variety of revolu- 
tions roll round in fo ſwift and narrow a circle. 
It is my cuſtom to communicate to my friend all 
my thoughts, and to ſet before him the ſame rules 
and examples, by which I rezulate my own con- 
duct: 


V or. I. \þ e 
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duct: and ſuch was my deſign in this letter. 
Farewell. 
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Eft. XXV. Prix v to Maximvs. 


1 Forrrerly wrote you, that it was to. be feared 


inconveniencies would ariſe from the method 
of voting by ballots. It hath fo happened. At the 
laſt eledtion of magiſtrates, upon ſome of the ta- 
blets were written ſeveral pieces of pleaſantry, 
and even indecencies; in one particularly, in- 
ſtead of the name of the candidate, was inſerted 
the names of thoſe who ef;;ouſed his inte reſt. 
The ſenate was extremely exaſperated at this ir- 
ſolence; and with one voice threatened the ver 
geance of the emperor upon the author. Eu: 


. he lay concealed, and poſſibly might be in the 


number of thoſe who expreſſed the greateſt in- 
dignation. What muſt one think of ſuch a 


man's private conduct, who in public, upon fo 


important an affair, and at fo fol:mn a time, 
could iadulge himſelf in ſuch ſcurrilous liberties, 
and dare to act the droll in the face of the ſe- 


nate? J/ho will know it, is the argument that 


prompts little and baſe minds to commit theſe 


indecencies. Secure from being diſcovered by 
others, and unawed by any f.1;-reſpe&t, they 
take their pen and tablets; and hence ariſe 

theſe buffonneries, which are fit only for the ſtage. 


What courſe ſhall we take, what remedy apply a- 
gainſt this abuſe? our diiorders indeed in general, 


have every where eluded all attempts to teſtrain 


them. But this is a point much too high for us, 


and will be the care of chat ſuperior p wer, who, 


by theſe low but daring iaſilts, his daily freſh oc- 
caſions of exerting all his pains and vigilance. 
Farewell. Ee 


57. 
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Epil. XXVI. Pri to Nxros. 
OV deſire I ſhould cauſe ſuch of trea- 


tiſes as you have moſt carefully collected, 


' be read over and corrected. I ſhall moſt certain- 


ly _— with your requeſt; as indeed there is 
nothing I ought to do with more readineſs, eſpe- 
ciaily at your inſtance. When a man of ſuch 
dignity, learning, and eloquence, deeply enga- 
ged in buſineſs, and entering upon the important 


government of a province, has fo good an opi- 


nion of my compoſitions as to think them worth 
taking with him, how am I obliged to endeavour 
that this part of his baggage may not ſeem an 
uſeleſs embarraſſment ? My firſt care therefore 


ſhall be, that they may attend you with all the. 


advantages poſſible; and my next, to ſupply you 
at your return with others, which you may not 
think undeſerving to be added to them ; for [ 
can have no ſtronger encouragement to enter up- 
on ſome new deſign, than being aſſured of find- 
ing a reader of your taſte and diſcernment. 
Farewell. 


Epift. XxvIl. Prix to Falco. 


His is the third day that I have attended 
Sentius Augurinus in recitinz his poems, 


which I heard not only with great pleaſure, but 


even admiration. They are conceived with 
much delicacy and elegance, and abound with 
numberleſs ſtrokes of tenderneſs and ſublimity, 
of wit and fatire. I am of opinion, there has 
not any thing for th ſe many years appeared 
more finiſhed of the kind; if indeed my great af- 
fection for him and the praiſes he beftows upon 


me, do not biaſs my judgment. He introduces 
his poems with obſerving, that 1 fometimes a- 


muſe 
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muſe myſelf with writing verſes. If I can re- 
collect the ſecond line ot this introduction, (for 
the reſt 1 remember, and have often repeated), 
you ſhall judge if my ſentiments of them are 
juſt : | 


Sweetly flow my tender lays, 
Like Calvus or Catriius ſtrains, 
( Bards afprov'd of ancient days I) 
l dere liue in all its ſoftneſs reigns. 


Vit wherefere ancient poets name? 
Let P liny my example be : 

Elim the ſacred nine mflame 
More than ancient poets le 


To mutual I. he tunes the luv, 
TFrile far the nb, bar he flics 

Sa then ye grave, ye formal ſay, 
IF he ſball gentle love deſpiſe ? 


You fee with what ſprightlineſs of imagination, 
what proprieiy of ſentiment, what clearneſs of 
expreſſion the wh le is wrought up; and in this 
taſte, I will venture to aſſure you, you will find 
his performance in general, which I will ſend 
you as ſoon as it ſhall be publiſhed. In the 
mean while, admit this excellent youth into a 
ſhare of your affection, and congratulate our age 
on the production of juch a genius, whoſe vir- 
tues render him ſtill more illuſtrious. He ſpends 
his time partly with Spurinna, and partly with 
Antoninus; he has the honour to be related to 
one, and to be the companion of both. You 
will — imagine what uncommon virtues he 
muſt poſſeſs, who is thus the favourite of two 
ſu ch venerable old men: for the poet's obſcrva- 

tion is moſt undoubtedly true. 

T boſe oho in cloſe faciety are join'd, 

In manners equal, you will ever find. Euripid. 
Farewell, 
O 2 Epi. 
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Epift. XXVIII. Prin to Sevens. 


Erennius Severus, a man of great learning. 
is greatly de ſirous to have the pictures of 
two of your cuuntrymen, Cornelius Nepos, and 
'1 tus Czffius, to adorn his library; and has en- 
treated me, if th y are to be met with where you 
are (as probably they may), that I would procure 
copies of tem for him. That care I recommend to 
you, rather than to any other, not only becauſe 
I xnow your friendſhip for me readily inclines 
you. to comply with my requeſts; but as being 
ieafible of the high regard you have for learning 
and all her friends; and that your atfection and 
veneration for thoſe who have been an ornament 
to your country, is equal to that which you bear 
towards your country herſelf. I beg therefore 
you would employ ſome ſkilful hand in this 
work ; for if it is difficult to catch a likene's 
from the life, it is much more ſo to preſerve it 
in 2 copy ; from which I defire you would not 
ſuffer the painter to deviate, not even for the 
| better. Farewell. 


Epi. XXIX. Pliny to RomaAxkus. 


Wake, my friend! you muſt, at any rate, 
take your place upon the bench the next 


time the court firs. In vain would your indolence 


repoſe itſelf under my protection; for there is no 
abſenting with impunity. Behold that ſevcre 
p'::or, the bold Licinius Nepos, fining even a 


mighty ſenator for the ſame neglect ! I he ſena- 


tor pleaded his cauſe in perſon ; but pleaded in 
ſuppliant tone. The fine, it is true, was remit- 
ted ; but fore was his diſmay, but humble his 
interceſſi ns, but ſad his neceſſity of being obli - 
ved to aſk pardon. All magiſtrates in that office, 

you 
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you will tell me perhaps, are not thus formidably 
rigid. In good earneit, however, you may be 
miſtaken : for though indeed, to be the author 
and reviver of an example of this kind, may be 
an act of ſeverity; yet when once it is introdu- 
ced, even lenity herſeli may follow the precedent. 
Farewell. 


Epi. XXX. Prix r to Licivins SURa, 


Have brought you, out of my own country, 
initead of a preſent, a query which well de- 
terves the conſideration of your extenfive erudi- 
tion. Ihere is a ipring which runs in a neigh- 


bouring mountain, and ruyning among the rocks. 


is received into a little banquetting- room, from 
whence, aſter being detained a ſnort time, it fall“ 
into the Larian l:ke. The nature of this ſpring 
is extremely ſurpriſing ; it ebbs and flows revulai - 
ly three times a-day. I his increaſe and decrezt; 
is plainly viſible, and very entertaining to ob- 
ferve; You fit down by the fide of the fountain, 
and whilft you are taking a repaſt and drinking 
iis water, which is extremely cool, you ſce it 
gradually riſe, and fall. If you place a ring or 
any thing elſe at the bottom when it is dry, the 
ſtream reaches it by degaees ill it is entirely co- 
vered, and then again gently retires from it; and 
this you may ſee ir do for three times ſucceſſively. 
Shall we ſay, that ſome ſecret curr-nt of air ſtops 
and opens ihe {ountain- head, as it advances to, 
or recedes from it; as we fee in bottles, and other 


veſſe's of that nature, where there is not a free and 


open paſſage, though you turn their necks down- 
wards, yet the outward air obſtructing the vent, 
they diſcharge their contents as it were by ſtarts? 
Or way it not be accounted fer upon the fame 
Principle as the flux and icfiux of the ſea? Or, 


„ 16 
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as thoſe rivers which diſcharge themſelves into the 
fea, meeting with contrary-winds and the ſwell of 
the ocean, are forced back in their channels; o 
may there not be fomething that checks this 
fountain, for a time, in its progreſs ? Or is there 
rather a certain reſervoir that contains theſe wa- 
ters in the bowels of the earth, which while it is 
recruiting its diſcharges, the ſtream flows more 
ſlowly and in leſs quantity, but when it has cc1- 
lected its due meaſure, it runs again in its uſual 
ſtrength and fulneſs? Or laſtly, is there I know 
not what kind of ſubterrancous poize, that 
throws up the water when the fountain is dry, 
and repels it when it is full! You, who are fo 
well qualified for the inquiry, will examine the 
reaſons of this wonderful appearance; it = 


© There e faveral of theſe periodical fonntaine*tn 


different parts of the world; as we have ſome in Eng- 


land. Lay-well near Tor bay, is mentioned in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, [N 104. p. og. ], to ebb 


and flow ſeveral times every hour. The reaſons of this 
Lind of ſprings are of no very eaſy ſolution, and the 


cauſes aſſigned by modern philoſophers are fcarce 


more ſatis factory than thoſe pointed out by the an- 


cients : perhaps they do-not depend upon any gene- 
ral principle, but ariſe from different cauſes accord- 
ing to their reſpective ſituations. The conjecture 
which Mr Addifon offers in accounting for thoſe le 


ſaw in Switzerland, ſeems plaufible enough, and e- 


qually applicable to this fountain mentioned by Pli- 
ny; as it is prebable it took its riſe from the ſame 
mauntains. We ſaw,” ſays that inimitable author in 


his deſcription of Geneva and the lake, ** in ſeveral 


« parts of the Alps that bordered upon us, vaſt pits 
% of ſnow ; as ſeveral mountains that lie at a greater 
«« diſtance, are wholly covered with it. I fancied 
« the confuficn of mountains and hollows 1 _— 
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de ſufficient for me if 1 have given you a clear 
deſcription of it. Farewell. 


BOOK v. 


Evi}t. I. Plix r to SEVERUS.. _ 


| \ Small legacy which was lately left me, bas 


| __ me much greater pleaſure than I 
> . ſhould have received by a far more con- 
ſiderable one from any other perſon. Pomponia 
Gratilla, having diſinherited her fon Aſſudius Cu- 
rianus, appointed me, and Sertorius Severus of 
prætorian rank, together with ſeveral eminent 


Roman knights, her coheirs. The fon applied 


to me to give him my ſhare of the inheritance, in 
order to make uſe of my name as a precedent a- 


« ſerved, furniſhed me wich a more probable reaſon 
« than any I have met with, for theſe periodical 
« fountains in Switzerland, which flow only at par- 
«- ticular hours of the day. For as the tops of theſe. 
mountains caſt their E upon one another, 
„ they hinder the ſun's ſhining on ſeveral parts at 
& -ſuch certain times, ſo that there are ſeveral heaps . 
« of ſnow which have the ſun lying upon them for 
« two or three hours together, and are in the ſhade 
all the day — If therefore it happens, 
„that any particular fountain takes its riſe from any 
of theſe reſervoirs of ſnow, it will naturally begin 
4 to flow on ſuch hours of the day as the ſnow begins 
to melt: but as ſoon as the ſun leaves it again to 
4 freeze and harden, the fountain dries up, and re- 
% ceives no more ſupplies, till about the ſame time 
« the next day, when the heat of the ſun again ſets 
„the ſnows a-running that fall into the ſame little 
conduits, traces, and canals, and by conſequence 
« break out and diſcover themſelves always in the 
« ſame place.” Addiſon's trav. 35 3. ; 
| gainſt 
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gainſt the reſt of the heirs ; but offered at the ſame 


time to entcr into a ſecret agreement to return 
my proportion back to me. J told him, it was 
by no means agreeable to my character to carry 
the appearance of acting one thing, whilſt I was, 
in truth, acting another; and that there was 
ſomething of meanneſs in making preſents to a 
man of his fortune, who had no children: be- 
Jes that it would not at all anſwer the purpoſe 
at which he was aiming. Indeed, (I added), if 
| were to. withdraw my claim, it might be of 
ſame ſervice to him; and this I was ready and 
willing to do, if he could prove to me that he 
was unjuſtly diſinherited. Let me prevail with 
«you then,” ſaid he, to be my arbitrator in this 
% caſe.” After a ſhort pauſe, I told him I conſent- 
ed to his propoſal : for why,” ſaid I, & ſhould [ 
e not have as good an opinion of my own impar- 
« tial intereſtednefo a> you ſeem to have? Put 
remember I am not to be prevailed upon to de- 
« cide the point in queſtion againſt yr ur mother, 
« if it ſhould appear ſhe had juſt reaſon for what 
de ſhe has done. Be it agreeable to your inclina- 
tion, ſaid he, ** which I am ſure is always to 
« act according to juſtice.” I called to my aſ- 
ſiſtance Corellius and Frontinus, two of the m«(t 
confiderable lawyers which Rome at that time af- 
forde J. Attended with thoſe friends, 1 heard the 
cauſe in my chamber. Curianus faid every thing 
which he thought could favour his pretenſions, to 
whom (as there was no body but myſelf to defend 


the character of Gratilla) J made a ſhort reply; 


after which I retired with my friends to deliterate 
upon the caſe, and then feturned and acquainted 
Curianus, that it was our opinion his conduct 


had juſtly drawn upon him his mother's reſent- 


ment. Some time afterward, Curianus commen- 
ced a ſuit in the centumviial court againſt all the 
coheirs except myſelf. Ihe day appointed for 
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the trial approaching, the reſt of the coheits were 
defirous of compromiſing the affair; not out of 
any difhdence of their cauſe, but from a diſtruſt 
of the times. They were apprehenſive, what 
had been the caſe of many others might happen 
to them, and that frum a civil ſuic it thould end 
ina capital one; as there were ſome amongſt them 


to whom the friendihip of Gratilla and Ruſti- 


cus * might be extremely prejudicial : they chere- 
fore deſired me to go and talk with Curianus. 
We met in the — of Concord: Suppoſe,” 
faid I, “ your mother had left you the fourth part 
of her eſtate, or even ſuppoſe ſhe had made 
you fole heir, but had exhauſted ſo much of 
* the eſtate in legacies that there would not be 
© more than a fourth part remaining to you; 
de could you juſtly have complained ? You ought 
to be contented therefore, if being abſolutely 


| © difinherited, as you are, the heirs are willing 


{© to relinquiſh to you a fourth part; which 
© however 1 will increaſe by contributing my 
proportion. You know you did not commence 
<* any ſuit againſt me, ſo that the preſcription 
„e which I have gained by two years peaceable 
& poſſeſſion, ſecures my ſhare from any claim you 


„ can ſet up againſt it. But to induce you to 


© come into the propoſals on the part of the co- 
« heirs, and that you may be no ſufferer by the 
e peculiar reſpect you ſhewed to me, I offer to 
{© contribute my proportion with them.” - T he 
ſilent ſatisfaction of my own conſcience is not the 
only pleaſure this tranſaction has afforced me; it 


» Gratilla was the wife of Rufticus : Ruſticus 
was put to death by Domitian, and Gratilla ba- 
niſhed. It was a ſufficient crime in the reign of that 
execrable prince to be even a friend of thoſe who 
were obnoxious to him. k 
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has contributed greatly to my reputation. It is this 
fame Curianus who has leit me the legacy I men- 
tioned in the beginning of my letter, which I re- 
_ ceived as a very honourable mark of his approba- 
tion of my behaviour in this affair, ſo agreeable 
(if I do not flatter myſelt) to the true ſpirit of an- 
cient 1 ] have given you this account, 
becauſe in all my joys and forrows I look upon 
you as myſelf, and I thought it would be unkind 
not to communicate to ſo tender a-friend whate- 
ver occaſions me pleaſure; as I confeſs this cir- 
cumſtance has: for I do not pretend to ſuch re- 
fined ftrains of philoſophy as to be indifferent, 
when I think I have done honeſtly, whether my 
actions mect with that approbation which is in 
ſome ſort their reward. Farewell. 


Epi. II. Prix to FL Accus. 


1 * thruſhes I received from you were fo 

excellent, that my Laurentinum is not ca- 
pable of ſupplying me with any thing in this tem- 
peſtuous ſeaſon, either of the land or fea kind, tv 
make you a ſuitable return. I have only there- 
fore to ſend you the ineffectual acknowledgments 
of a barren letter: an exchange more unequal, I 
confeſs, than that famous one of the ſubtle Dio- 
med. But your good nature will ſo much the 
more readily grant me an excuſe, as I own myſelf 
not to deſerve one. Farewell. 


Epiſt. III. Piiny to ArisTo. 


Mongſt the many agreeable and obliging in- 
ſtances I have received of your friendſhip, 


* Theſe birds, of which there are ſeveral forts, 
were in high teputation among the Romans, and 
gene rally had a place upon all elegant tables. 
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our not concealing from me the long conver- 
{ation which lately paſſed at your houſe concern- 
ing my verſes, and the various judgments pro- 
nounced upon them, is by no means the leaſt. 
There were ſome, it ſeems, who did not diſap- 
prove of my poems, but at the ſame time cenſu- 
red me in a free and friendly manner, for employ- 
ing myſelf in compoſing and reciting them. I am 


ſo far, however, from deſiring to extenuate the 


charge, that I willingly acknowledge myſelf till 
more deſerving of it; and confeſs that I ſome- 
times amuſe myſelf with writing verſes, and ver- 
ſes too of the gayer kind. I compoſe comedies ; 
divert myſelf with pantomimes; read the lyric 


. poets ; and enter into the ſpirit of the moſt wan- 
ton muſe; in ſhort, I am nothing averſe to plea- 


ſantry, mirth, and gaiety; and to ſum up every 


kind of innocent amuſement in one word, I am 


a man. I am not at all diipleaſed, that thoſe who 


are ignorant that the moſt learned, the wiſeſt, 
and the beſt of men have employed themſelves in 


the ſame way, ſhould be ſurpriſed at my _ 


ſo: but thoſe who know what noble examples 


follow, will allow: me, I truſt, thus to err; but to 
err with thoſe whom it is an honour to imitate, 
nat only in their moſt ſerious actions, but lighteſt 
amuſements. Is it unbecoming me (I will not 
name any living example, leſt | ſhould ſeem to 


flatter), but is it unbecoming me to practiſe what 
became Tully, Calvus, Pollio, Meſſala, Horten- 
ſius, Brutus, Sulla, Catulus, Sczvola, Sulpitius, 
Varro, the Torquati, Memmius, Lentulus, Gez- 
tulicus, Seneca, and in our own memory, Vergi- 
nius Rufus ? But if the examples of private men 
are not ſufficient to juſtify me, I can cite Julius 
Czfar, Auguſtus, Nerva, and Titus. 1 forbear to 
add Nero to the catalogue: though I am ſenſible 


what is ſometimes practiſed by the worit of men 


does nut e erefore degenerate into wrong; on the 
contrary, 
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contrary, it ſtill maintains its credit, if frequent- 
ly countenanced by the beſt. In that number 
Virgil, Cornelius Nepos, and prior to theſe, En- 
nius, and Accius, juſtly deſerve the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed place. Theſe laſt indeed were not ſena- 
tors, but virtue knows no diſtinction of rank or 
title. I recite my works, it is true, and in this 
I am not ſure I can ſupport myſelf by their exam- 
ples. They, perhaps might be ſatisfied with 

their own judgment ; but | have too humble an 
opinion of mine, to ſuppoſe my compoſitions ſuf- 
ficiently perfect, becauſe they appear fo to me. 


My reaſons then for reciting are, that there is a 


certain reverence for one's audience, which fires 
the imagination and excitcs a more vigorous ap- 
plication ; and that I have be this means an op- 
portunity of ſettling any doubts I may have con- 
cerning my performance, by obſerving the gene- 
ral ſentiments of my hearers. In a word, I have 
the advantage of receiving difterent hints from 
different perſons: and though they ſhould not 
declare their ſentiments in expreſs terms, yet the 
air of a countenance, the turn of a head or eye, 
the motion of a hand, a whiſfpez, or even ſilence 
itſelf, will eaſily diſtinguith their real judgment 
from the language of civility : fo that if any one 
of my audience ſhould have the curioſity to per- 
ule the fame performance which he heard me 
read, he may find ſeveral things altered or omit- 
ted, and perhaps too upon his judgment, though 
he did not ſay a ſingle word to me. But I am 
defending my conduct in this particular as if 1 
had actually recited my. works in public, and not 
in my own houſe before my friends; a numerous 
appearance of whom has upon many occaſions 
been held an honour, but ncver ſurely a reproach. 
Farewell. 4 | 


Ebi. 


Epiſt. 4. 


t ay 
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HE fact which I am going to mention, 
though in itſelf of no great importance, 
may be attended with very conſiderable conſe- 
quences. Sallers, a perſcn of prztorian rank, 
petitioned the {nate for leave to hold a fair upon 
his eſtate. He was oppoſed in this by the depu- 
ties from the Vicentini, who employed Tuſcili- 
us Nominatus as their counſel. The cauſe was 
adjourned ; and at the next meeting the deputies 
appeared unattended with thcir counſel, com- 
plaining that they bad been groſsly deceived : an 
cxpreſhon, which whcther it dropped from them 
in the warmth of reſentment, or that they really 
thought ſo, I will not determine. Nepos the 
prætor aſæcd them who it was they had retained ? 
They replied, the fare perſon who was counſel 
for them before. Being farther aſzed, whether 
he then appeared for them without any gratuity ? 
They informed the houſe thai taney bad given him 
ſix thouſand ſeſterces, and afterwards preſented 
him with a ſecond fee of one thouſand denarii. 
Upon which, Nepos moved that Nominatus 
mould be ordered to attend. And this is all that 
was done in the affair that day ; but unlæſs I am 
greatly miſtaken, the inquiry will not end here; 
for one may obſerve in ſeveral inſtances, the 
ſlighteſt ſparks have lighted up a train of very re- 
mote conſcquences. And now | have ſufficient- 
ly raiſed your curioſicy, I imagine, to make 
you defirous-I ſhould inform you of the reſt; un- 
leis you ſnould chuſe to gratiq́; it by coming to 
Rome, and had rather fee than read the ſequel. 
Fare well. 4 | 
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Epi. v. Prix v to Maxiuus. 


Am deeply afflicted with the news I have re- 
I ceived of the dea:h of Fannius, not only as 
have loſt in him a friend whoſe eloquence and 
politeneſs I admired, but a guide whoſe judgment that 
1 purſued: and indeed he poſſeſſed a moſt pene- than 
trating genius, improved and quickened by great 1 ca 
experience. There are ſome circumſtances at- 
tending his death, which aggravate my concern. 
He left behind him a will which had been made vigil 

2 conſiderable time, by which it happens his eſtate the 
is fallen into the hands of thoſe who had incur- ot m 
red his diſpleaſure, while his greateſt favourites flect 
hid no ſhare of it. But what | particularly re- T 
gret is, that he has left unfiniſhed a very noble whil 
work in which he was engaged. Notwithſtand- deat 
ing his full employment at the bar, he had un- poih 
. dertaken a hiftory of thoſe perſons who had been 
put to death or baniſhed by Nero; of which he 
had perfected three books. They are written with 
great delicacy and exactneſs; the ſtyle is pure, 
and preſerves a proper medium between the plain 
narrative and the hiſtorical: and as they were my 
very. favourably received by the public, he was vour 
the more deſirous of being able to complete the you 
reſt. The hand of death is ever, in my eſtima- me. 


tion, too ſevere and too ſudden when it falls upon Tuſ 

ſuch as are employed in ſome immortal work. and 
The fons of ſenſuality, who have no views be- rea 

yond the preſent honour, terminate with each day renn 

the whole purpoſe of their lives; but thoſe who 

look forward to 1 and endeavour to ex- 07 
tend their memories to future generations by uſe- bund 


ful labours ;—to ſuch, death is always immature, ly re 
as it ſtill ſnatches them from amidſt ſome unfiniſh- obſer 
ed deſign. Fannius, long before his death, had villa) 
a ſtrong preſentiment of what has happened: he wy, 

| dreamed : 


hundred and f 
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dreamed one night, that as he was in his ſtudy with 
his pape rs before him, Nero came in, and pla- 
cing himſelf by his fide, took up the three fit ſt 
books of this hiſtory ; which he read through, 
and then went away. | his dream greatly alarm- 
ed him, and he looked upon it as an intimation, - 
that he ſhould not carry on his hiſtory any farther 
than Nero had read: and fo the event proved. 
I cannot reflect upon this accident without la- 
menting that he ſhould not be able to accompliſh 
a work, which had coft him fo much pains and 
vigilance; as it ſuggeſts to me at the ſame time 
the thoughts of my own mortality, and the fate 


of my writings: and I am perſuaded the fame re- 


flection alarms your apprchenſions ſor thoſe in 
which you ate employed. Let us then, my friend, 
while yet we live, exe:t all our endeavouis, that 
death, whenever it arrives, may find as little as 


poiible to deſtroy. Larcwell. 


Epi. VI. Piiny to AroLLItaRs. | 


b 3 HE kind concern you expreſſed when you 
1 heard of my delign to paſs the ſummer at 
my * viila in 'Tufcany, and your obliging endea- 
vours to diſſuade me from going to a place which 
you think unhealthy, iz extremely agrezable to 
me. I confeſs, indeed, the air of that part of 
Tuſcany which lies towards the coaſt, is thick 
and unwacleſore: but my houſe is ſituated at a 
great diſtancę from the 12a, under one of the A- 
feunine mountains, which, of all others, is moſt 


This was Pliny's principal feat, lying about one 
fry miles from Rome, where he uſual- 

ly reſided in the ſummer-feafon. The reader will 
obſerve therefore, that he conſiders it in a very dif- 
ferent manner from that of Laurentinum (his winter- 


villa) both with reſpect to the ſituation and the houſe: 
| T2 eſt-emec 
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eſteemed for the clearneſs of its air. But that 
you may lay aſide all apprehenſions on my ac- 
count, I will give you a deſcription of the tem- 
perature of the climate, the ſituation of the coun- 
try, and the beauty of my villa, which | am per- 
ſuaded you wilt hear with as much pleaſure as [ 


ſhall relate. The winters are {ſevere and cold, 


fo that myrtles, clives, and trees of that kind 
which delight in conſtant warmth, will not flou- 
riſh here; bit it produces bay trees in great per- 
fection; yet ſometimes, though indeed not oftener 
than in the neighbourhood of Rome, they are 


killed by the ſharpneſs of the-ſeafons. I he ſum 


mers are exceedingly temperate, and continually 
attended with retreſhing breezes, which are ſel- 


dom interrupted by high winds. If you were to 


come here and fee the numbers of old men who 
have lived to be grandfathers and great-grand- 


fathers, and hear the ſtories they can entertain 
you with of their anceſtors, you would fancy 
yourſelf born in ſome former age. The diſpoſi- 
tion of the country is the moſt beautiful that can 


be imagined : figure to yourſelf an immenſe am- 


phitheatre; but ſuch as the hand of nature could 
only form. Before you lies a valt extended plain 
bounded by a range of mountains, whoſe ſum- 
mits are crowned with lofty and venerable woods, 
which fupply variety of game: from hence, as 
the mountains decline, they are adorned with 


under-woods. Intermixed with theſe are little 


hills of ſo ſtrong and fat a foil, that it would be 


difficult to find a fingle ſtone upon them; their 


fertility is nothing inſerior to the loweſt grounds; 
and though their hacveſt, indeed, is ſomething 
later, their crops are as well matured. At the 
foot of theſe hills the eye is preſen ed, where-ever 
it turns, with one unbroken view of numberleſs 
vineyards, which are terminated by a border, as it 
were, of ſh. ubs. From thence you have a pro- 

ſpect 
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| ſpeCt of the adjoining felds and meadows below. 


The foi! of the former is fo extremely ſtiff, and 
upon the firſt ploughing it riſes in ſuch vaſt clods, 
that it is neceflary to go over it nine ſeveral times 
with the largeſt oxen and the ſtrongeſt ploughs, 
before they can be thoroughly broken; whilſt 
the — & meadows produce trefoil, and other 
kinds of herbage as fine and tender as if it, were 
but juſt ſprung up, being continually refreſhed: 
by never-failing rills. But though the country 
abounds with great plenty of water, there are no 
marſhes; for as it is a riſing ground, whatever 
water it receives Without abſorbing, runs off into 
the Tiber. This river, which winds through the 
middle of the meadows, is navigable only in the 
winter and ſpring, when it tranſports the produce 
of the lands to Rome: but its channel is fo ex- 
tremely low in ſummer, that it ſcarce deſerves 
the name of a river: towards the autumn how- 
ever, it begins again to renew its claim to that 
title. You could not be more agrecably enter- 
tained, than by taking a view of the face of this 
country from the top of one of our ncighbcuri 

mountains: you would imagine that not a real, 
but ſome painted landſcape lay before you, drawn 
with the moſt exquiſite beauty and exactneſs; 


ſuch an harmonious and regular variety charms 


the eye which way ſoever it throws itſelf, My 
villa is fo advantageouſly ſituated, that it com- 
mands a full view of all the country round; yet 

ou go up to it by fo inſenſible a rife, that you 
nd yourſelf upon an elevation without percei- 
ving you aſcended. Behind, but at a great di- 
ſtance, ſtand the Apennine mountains. in the 
calmeſt days we are refreſh-d by the winds that 
blow from thence, but ſofent, as it were, by the 
long tract f land they travel over, that they are 
entirely diveſted of all their ſtrength and violence 


before they reach us. Ihe exp-ſition of the prin- 


Eq cipal 
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cipal front of the houſe is full fouth, and ſeems 
to invite the afternoon ſun in ſummer (but ſome- 
thing earlier in winter) into a ſpacious and well - 
proportioned portico, conſiſting of ſeveral mem- 
bers, particularly a porch built after the manner 
of the ancients. In the front of the portico is a 
fort of terrace, embelliſhed with various figures, 
and bounded with a box-hedge, from whence you 
deſcend by an eaſy ſlope, adorned with the re- 


- - preſentation of divers animals in box anſwering 


alternately to each other, into a lawn over ſpread 
with the ſoft, I had almoſt faid the liquid acan- 
thus: this is ſurrounded by a walk incloſed with 
tonſile ever-greens, ſhaped into a variety of forms. 
Beyond it is the gcitatio laid out in the form of a 
circus, ornamented in the middle with box cut 
in numberleſs different figures, together with a 


plantation of ſhrubs prevented by the ſheers from 


running up too high: The whole is fenced in 
with a wall covered by box, riſing by different 
ranges to the top. On the outſide of the wall 


lies a meadow that owes as many beauties to na- 


ture, as all I have been deſcribing within does to 
art; at ihe end of which are ſeveral other mea- 

dows and fickds interſperſed with thickets. At 

the extremity of the portico ſtands a grand dining- 
room, which opens upon one end cf the terrace; 
as from the windows there is a very extenſive 

proſpect over the meadows up into the country, 

from whence you alſo have a view of the terrace 

and fuch parts of the houſe which project for- 

ward, together with the woods incloſing the ad- 

jacent hippodrome. Oppofite almoſt to the cen 
tre of the portico ſtands an apartment ſomething 

backwards, which encompaſſes a ſmall area, ſha- 

ded by four plane-trees, in the midſt of which a 

fountain riſes, from whence the water running 

over the edges of a marble baſin gently refreſhes 

the ſurrounding plane-trezs and the ay un- 
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derneath them. This apartment conſiſts of a 
bedchamber free from every kind of noiſe, and 
which the light itſelf cannot penetrate; together 
with a common dining- room that I uſe whenever 
I have none but familiar friends with me. A. 
ſecond portico looks upon this little area, and 
has the ſame proſpect with the former I juſt now 
deſcribed. There is, beſides, another room, which 
being ſituated cloſe to the neareſt plane-tree, en- 
joys a conſtant ſhade and verdure: its ſides are 
incruſted half-way with carved marble, and from 
thence to the ceiling a foliage is painted with 
birds intermixed among the branches, which has 
an effect altogether as agreeable as that of the 
carving ; at the baſis of which is placed a little 
fountain, that playing through ſeveral ſmall pipes 
into a vaſe, produces a moſt pleaſing murmur. 
From a. corner of the portico you enter into a 
very ſpacious chamber oppoſite to the grand di- 
ning-room, which from ſome of its windows has 
2 view of the terrace, and from others of the 
meadow, as thoſe in the front look upon a caf- 
cade, which entertains at once both the eye and 

the ear ; for the water falling from a great height, 
foams round the marble bafon which receives it 
below. U his room is extremely warm in winter, 
being much expoſed to the fun, as in a cloudy 
day the heat of an adjcining ſteve very well ſup- 


Flies his abſence. From hence you paſs through 


a ſpacious and pleaſant undrefling room into the 
cold bath room, in which is a large gloomy bath: 
but if you are diſpoſed to ſwim more at large, or 
in warmer water, in the middle cf the area is a 
wide baſin for that purpoſe, and near it a reſer- 
voir from whence you may be ſupplied with cold 
water to brace yourſelf again, if you ſhould per- 
ceive you are too much relaxed by the warm. 
Contiguous to the cold bath is one of a middling 
degree of heat, which enjoys the kindly 2 
| o 
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of the ſun, but not ſo intenſely as that of the 
hot bath, which projects farther. This laſt con- 
fiſts of three ſeveral diviſions, each of different 
degrees of heat; the two former lie open to the 
full ſun, the latter, though not ſo much expoſed 
to his heat, receives an equal ſhare of its light. 
Over the undrefiing room is built the tennis - 
court, which, by means of different circles, ad- 
mits of different kinds of games. Not far from 
the baths, is the ſtait- caſe which leads to the in- 
cloſed portico, after having firſt paſſed through 
three apartmen:s: one of theſe looks upon the 
little area with the four plane- trees round it, the 
other has a ſight of the meadows, and from the 
third you have a view of ſeveral vineyards, fo 
that they have as many different proſpects as ex- 
poſitions. At one end of the incloſed portico, 
and indeed taken off from it, is a chamber that 
looks upon the hippodrome, the vineyards, and 

the mountains; adjoining is a room which has 
a full expoſure to the fun, eſpecially in winter: 
from hence runs an apartment that connects the. 
hippodrome with the houſe : and ſuch is the form 
and aſe of the front. On the fide is a ſummer 
incloſed portico which ftands high, and has not 
only a proſpect of the vineyards, but ſeems almoſt 
to touch them. From the iniddle of this portico 
you enter a dining-room cooled by the whole- 
ſome breezes which come from the Apennine va!- 
leys: from the windows in the back front, which. 
are extremely large, there is a proſpect cf the 
vineyards, as you have alſo another view of them 
from the folding-doors through the ſummer-por- 
tico: along that ſide of this dining- room where 
there are no windows, runs a private ſtair-caſe 
for the greater canveniency of ſerving at enter- 
tainments : at the farther end of a chamber from 
whence the eye is entertained with a view of the 
vineyards, and (what is equally agreeable) of the 
| portico. 
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portico. Underneath this room is an incloſed 
portico ſomething reſembling a grotto, which 
enjoying, in the midit of ſummer-heats, its own 
natural coolnefs, neither admits nor wants the re- 
freſhment of external breezes. After you have 
paſſed both theſe porticces, at the end of the di- 
ning room ſtands a third, which, as the day is more 


or leſs advanced, fervcs either for winter or ſum- 


mer uſe. It leads to two different apartments, 
one containing four chambers, the other three, 
which enjoy by turns both fun and ſhade. In 
the front of theſe agreeable buildings lies a very 
ſpacious hippodrome, entirely open in the middle, 
by which means the eye, upon your firſt entrance, 
takes in its whole extent at one view. It is en- 
compaſſed on every fide with plane - trees covered 
with ivy, fo that while their heads flouriſh with 
their own green, their bodies enjoy a borrowed 
verdure; and thus the ivy twining round the 
trunk and branches, ſpreads from tree to tree, 
and conneRs them together. Between each plane- 
tree are planted box-trees, and behind theſe, bay- 
trees, which blend their ſhade with that of the 


planes. This plantation, forming a ftraight boun- 


dary on both ſides of the hippodrome, bends at 


the farther end into a ſemicircle, which being ſet 


round and fheltered with cypreſs- trees, varies 
the proſpect, and caſts a deep and more gloomy 
; while the inward circular walks (for there 
are ſeveral) enjoying an open expoſure, are per- 
fumed with roſes, and correct, by a very pleaſing 
contraſt, the coolneſs of the ſhade with th: 
warmth of the fin. Having paſſed through theſe 
ſeveral winding alleys, you enter a ſtraight walk, 
which breaks out into a variety of others, divi- 
ded off by box-hedges. In one place you have a 
litle meadow; in another the box is cut into a 
thouſand different forms; ſometimes into letters, 


| exprefling the name of the maiter ; ſometimes that 


of 
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of the artificer: whilſt here and there little obe- 
liſks rife intermixed alternately with fruit- trees: 
when on a ſudden, in the midſt of this elegant 
regularity, you are ſurpriſed with an imitation f 
the negligent beauties of rural nature; in the 
centre of which lies a ſpot ſurrounded with a 
| knot of dwarf plane-trees. Beyond theſe is a 
walk interſperſed with the ſmooth and twining 
acanthus, whete the trees are alſo cut into a va- 
riety of names and ſhipes. At the upper end is 
an alcove of white marble, ſhaded with vines, 
ſupported by four ſmall Caryſtian pillars. From 
this bench the water guſhing through ſeveral little 
pipes, as if it were preſſed out by the weight of 
the perſons who repoſe themſelves upon it, falls 
into a ſtone ciſtern underneath, from whence it 
is received into a fine poliſhed marble baſin, ſo 
artfully contrived, that it is always full without 
ever overflowing. When I ſup here, this baſin 
ſerves for a table, the larger fort of diſhes being 
placed round the margin, while the ſmaller ones 
ſwim about in the form of litile veſſels and water- 
fowl. Correſponding to this, is a fountain which 
is inceſſantly emptying and filling; for the water 
which it throws up a great height, falling back 
again into it, is by means of two openings return- 
ed as faſt as it is received. Fronting the alcove 
(and which reflects as great an ornament to it as 
it borrows from it) ſtands a fummer- houſe of ex- 
quilite marble, whoi2 doors project and open in- 
to a green incloſure; as from its upper and lower 
windows the eye is preſented with a variety of 
different verdures. Next to this is a little pri- 
vate cloſet (which though it ſeems diſtinct, may 
be laid into the ſame room) furniſhed with a 
couch; and notwithſtanding it has windows on 
every ſide, yet it enjoys a very agreeable gloomi- 
neſs, by means of a ſpreading vine which climbs 
to the top, and entirely — * it. Here you 
| may 
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may lie and fancy yourſelf in a wood, with this 
difference only, that you are not expoſed to the 
weather: in this place a fountain alſo riſes and 
inſtantly diſappears: in different quarters are diſ- 
-poſed ſeveral marble ſeats, which ſerve no leſs 
than the ſummer-houſe, as ſo many reliefs after 
one is wearied with walking. Near each ſeat is 
a little fountain; and throughout the whole hip- 
podrome ſeveral ſmall rills run murmuring along, 
-whereſoever the hand of art thought proper to 
conduct them, watcring here and there different 
ſpots of vedure, and in their progreſs refreſhing 
the whole. | 

And now, [I ſhould not have hazarded the im- 
putation of being too minute in this detail, if I 
had not propoſed to lead you into every corner 
of my houſe and gardens. You will hardly, I 
imagine, think it a trouble to read the deſerip- 
tion of a place, which I am perſuaded would 
pleaſe you, were you to ſee it; eſpecially as you 
have it in your power toſtop, and by throwing a- 
ſide my letter, fit down as it were, and reſt your- 
ſelf as often as you think proper. I had at the ſame 
time a view to the gratification of my own paſ- 
fion: as I confeſs, 1 have a very great one for 
this villa, which was chiefly built or finiſhed by 
myſelf. In a word, (for why ſhould | conceal 
from my friend my ſentiments, whether right or 
wrong ?), I look upon it as the firſt duty of every 
writer frequently to throw his cyes upon his 


title-page, and to conſider well the ſubject he 


has propoſed to himſelf; and he may be atiiured, 
if he cloſely purſues his plan, he cannct juſtly be 
thought tedious ; but on the contrary, it he ſuf- 
fers himſelf to be carried off from it, he will moſt 
certainly incur that cenſure. Homer, you know, 
has employed many verſes in the 2 of 
the arms of Achilles, as Virgil alſo has in thoſe 
of Eneas; yet neither of them are prolix, 5 
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cauſe they both keep within the limits of their 
original deſign. Aratus, you fee, is not eſteem- 
ed too circumſtantial, though he traces and enu- 
merates the minuteſt ſtars; for he does not go 


out of his way for that purpoſe, he only follows 


where his ſubjects lead him. In the fame man- 
ner (to compare ſmall things with great), if en- 
deavouring to give yo't an idea of my houſe, I have 
not wandered into any thing foreign, or, as it 
were, devious, it is not my letter which-deſcribes, 
but my villa which is deſcribed, that is to be 
deemed large. But not to dwell any longer up- 
on this digre ſſion, left I ſhould myſelf be con- 
demned by the maxim 1 have juſt laid down; I 
have now informed you why | prefer my Tuſ- 
can villa, to thoſe which | poſſeſs at Tuſculum, 
Tibur, and Præneſte. Beſides the advantages 
already mentioned, I here enjoy a more profound 
retirement, as I am at a fariher diſtance from 
the buſineſs of the town, and the interruption of 
troubleſome avocat ions. All is calm and com- 
ed ; which contributes, no lefs than its clear 
air and unclouded ſky, to that health of body and 
chearfulnets of mind which I particularly enjoy 
here: both of which 1 ke:p in proper exerciſe 
by ftudy and hunting. And indeed there is no 
place which agices better with all my family in 
general; I am ſure at leaſt, I have not yer loſt 
one (and I ſoeak it with the ſentiments I ought) 
of all thoſe I brought with me hither : and may 
the gods continue that happinets to me, and that 
honour to my villa! Farewell. 


Epift. VII. Prix v to CAL vISsIiVs. 


Tr is certain the law does not allow a corpo- 
rate cicy. to inherit any eſtate by will, or to 
receive a legacy. Saturninus however, who has 


appointed me his heir, had left a faurth part of 
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his eſtate to our corporation of Comum ; which 
deviſe he afterwards changed into an abſolute le- 
gacy of 400,000 ſeſterces. This bcquei?, in a 
legal view, is undoubtedly void; but conſidered 
as the clear and expreſs will of the dead, ought 


to ſtand firm and valid: a conſideration in my o- 


pinion (though [ am afraid the lawyers will not 
be pleated with what I ſav) of higher regard than 
any law whatſoever, eſpecially when the intereſt 
of one's country is concerned. It would be ex- 
tremely inconſiſtent in me, who made them a 
preſent of eleven hundred thouſand ſeſterces out 
of my own patrimony, to with- hold from then 
a benefaction of a little more than a third part ct 
that ſum out ot an eſtate which is entirely adven- 
titious. You, who, like a true patiot, have th: 
{ame affection for this our common country, v. 
join with me, I dare ſay, in theſe ſentiments, [ 
wiſh therefore you would, at the next aſſembl/ 
of the decurii, acquaint them, in a reſpectful 
manner, how the law ſtands in this cate, and 
at the ſame time let them know that I ſhall not 
take advantage of it, but wül pay them the 
400, ooo ſefterces according to the directions in 
the will of Saturninus. You will repreſent *t as 
his preſent and his liberality ; I only claim the 
merit of complying with his requeſt. I forvear 
writing to their ſenate concerning this aitair, ſul- 
ly relying upon your friendſhip and prudence, 
and being aſſured that you are both able and will- 
ing to act for me upon this occaſion as I would 
tor myſelf; beſides, I am afraid I ſhould not ſeem 
to have preſcrved that juſt medium in my letcer, 
which you will much eaſier be able to do in a 
ſpeech. The countenance, the geſture, and even 
the tone of voice governs and determines the 
ſenſe of the ſpeaker : whereas a letter being defti- 
tute of theſe advantages, is more liable to the 
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ned to pervert its meaning. Farewell. 


Epiſt. VIII. 


OU are net ſingular in the advice vou give 
me to undertake the writing of biltory 3 ; 
35 a work which has been frequently prefied v * 
me by ſevera} others of my friends; and what | 
have ſome thoughts of engaging in. Not that 
J have any con! ſidence of {uccceding in this way; 
that would be too raſhly preſuming upon the e- 
vent of an experiment which I have never yet 
made; but becauſe it is a noble employment 0 
re ſcue from oblivion thoſe who deſerve to be e- 
ternally remembered, and extend the reputation 
f others, at the fame ti os nat we advance our 
oer. Nothing, I confets, fo it; 'ongly aiteetz me 
as the Golire of a1 fins name: a pation highty 
the Re! an breatt, efpocially of one, 
woo not bang conſtious to himſeltf of any il, is 
not grad of de 11115 Known to poſterity. It is tac 
continuum ſuyect therstore of my thougats, 
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for to that I m Oderate my wiſhes; the reſt, 


Aud gailbt round the wirid imm ertal fame, 


is much beyond my hopes : 
Thigh yet. — I lowever the ſuſt is ſufficient, 
and hiltory perhaps is the ſingle means that can 
allure it to nic. Oratory and poetry, unleſs car- 
ried to the higheſt point of eloquence, are talents 
but of imall rezommencation to thot2 u ho poſ- 
ſels them; but hittory however executed is al- 
Ways entertaining. Mankind are naturally in- 
quiſitive; and ate fo fend cf having this turn 
Sen that tacy vill litten, with attention to 
the plaineſt matter ol tat, and tae moſt idle tale. 
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But be ſides this, I have an example in my own 
ſamily that inclincs me to engage in this Rudy, 
my uncle and 2doptive father having acquired 
great reputation as a very accurate hitlorian ; and 
tne philoſophers, you know, recommeinu it to 
vs to tread in the i} eps of our ancettors, when 
they have gone betore us in the right path. It 


you aft me then, * hy Go | not imm «bi: tely en- 


ECT upon the tall. by Ny reaſl 11 P 9118 8 Lb Lal. 
* aded {ume very i portant caufes, 2 at.c 1 heugh 
am nat extremely ſanguine in my h es con 


cerning them) | bñave deterrained 0 14 ps + viy 
ſpeeches, tft, for want of this remaining libuur, 
a}l the puius they coſt me ould be thrown 
away, and they wien their author be buricd in 
obEvion : for with reſpect to poſe: ity, the work 
that wes never finiſhed, was never begun. * du 
will think, perhaps, I might correct! my plead- 
ings and write hiſtory at the ſame time. | 7 
indecd I were capable of doing fo, but they ar 
both ſuch great undertakings, that either of — 
is abundantly ſufficient. I was but ninetecn 
when I firſt appeared at the bar; and yet it is 
only now at laft 1 underſtand (and that! truth 
but iuinperfeatly) what is eſſential to a cunp'ete 
orator. How then fhall I be able to jupport the 
weight of an additional burthen ? It is true, in- 
ceed, hiſtory and oratory have in many points a 
general reſemblance ; jet in thoſe very things in 
which they ſrem to agree, there are ſcrerzl cir— 
cumſtances wherein they diſter. Narration 1s 
common to them both; but it is a narration of a 
diftinct kind. The former contents iiſclf fre- 
quen:ly with low and vulgar facts; the latter re- 
2 every thing ſplendid, Clevated, and extraor- 
: ſtrength ar.d nerves is fufficient in tha- 4 
but beauty and ornament is ef ntial to (his : the 
exceilency of the one conſiſts in a ſtrong, fevere, 
and cloſe ſtyle; oi the other, in a difuſive, low- 


22 * ing, 
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ing, 4-2 11:2anious narration: in ſhort, the 
„elde, the emphaſis, and whole turn and ſtruc- 
ture of the periods re extremeiy oth... in 
theſe two arts. For, as * hucyuiccs ob erves, 
tire is 2 wide diſtance between cumpoli: Ons 
wich are calculated for a prelent purpoſe, and 
tete which are deſigned to remain as laſting mo- 
-uments to peſterity; by the firſt of vhich ex- 
prefEons he alludes to oratory, and by the other 
o hiutory. Fer thefe reaſors J am not inclined 
blend tozether two performances of ſuch cif 
net Naturcs, Which, as they are both cf the 
kit rank, ncceflarily therefore require a ſcpa- 
rate attention; let, confounded by a croud of 
4:F:rent ideas, I ſhould introduce into the one 
what is only proper to the other. Therefore (to 
ipeak in our language of the bar) I muſt beg leade 
the cauſe may be adjaurncd ſome time langer. In the 
mean While, I refer it to your conſideration from 
what period I ſhall commence my hiſtory. Shall 
I take it up from thoſe remote times which have 
veen treated of already by others? In this way, 
zudeed, the materials will be ready prepared to 
wy hands, but the collating of the ſeveral hiſto- 
rians wil be extremely troubleſome: or, ſhall I 
write only of the preſent times, and thoſe where- 
in no other author has gone before me ? If fo, I 
may probably give offence to many, and pleaſe 
but f:w. For, in an age ſo over-run with vice, 
you will find infini ely more to concemn than ap- 
prore; yet vour praiſe, though ever io Javifh, 
Vi. be hougnt too reicrved 3 and your cenflre, 
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thong ever lo cautiou, too profuſe. However, 


this docs not at all Giſcoutage me; for I want 
nut tvficier.t refolution to bear teſtimony to 
truth. LI expect tien, that you prepare the way 


which you ha.e pointed out to me, and determine 
what ſubject I ſhall fix upon for my hiſtory, that 
Wien I a1 rtady to enter upon the taſk you have 
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aſſignel me, I may not be delayed by any new 
dificulty. Farewell. 
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Epit. IX. PLiny to SATURNINUS. 


Our letter made very different impreſſions 
upon me, as it brought me news which I 


| both rejoiced and grieved to receive. It gave me 


pleaſure when it informed me you were detained in 
Rome; which though you will tell me is a 


®. | 
circumftance that affords you none, yet I cannot 
but rejoice at it, ſince you aſſure me you conti- 


nue there upon my account, and defer the recital 
of your work till my return; for which I am 
greatly obliged to you. But I was much concern- 
ed at that part of your letter which mentioned 
the dangerous illneſs of Julius Valens; though 
indeed, with reſpect to himſelf, it ought to affect 
me with other ſentiments, as it cannot but be 
zor his advantage the ſooner he is relieved by 
cath, from a diſtemper of which there is no hope 
he can ever be cured. But what you add cun- 
cerning Avitus, who died in his return from the 
province where he had been quezitcr, is an acci- 
dent that juſtly demands our ſorrow. That he 
died on board a ſhip, at a diſtance from his bro- 
ther whom he tenderly loved, and from his mo- 
ther and ſiſters, arg circumſtances, which though 
they cannot affect him now, yet undoubtedly did 


in his laſt moments, as well as tend to heighten 
the affliction of thoſe he has left behind. 


How 
ſevere is the reflection, that a youth of his well 
formed diſpoſition ſhould be extinct in the prime of 


life, and ſnatched ſrom thoſe high honours to which 
his virtues, had they been permitted to grow to 


their full maturity, would certainly have raiſed 


him ! How did his boſom glow with the love of 


the fine arts! How many books has he perufed ! 


How many volumes has he tranſcribed ! but the 


Q 3 


fruits 


. 
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ſruite of his labours ae now periſhed with him, 


and for ever loſt to potterity.— Yet vay indulge 


my ſorrow? a pamien which, it we once give 4 
looſe to it, will :ggravats "every the dighaſt cir- 


| ieee e L will put an e::d theretore to my 


letter, that! may to the tears Which vours ba 
drawn from me. Farewell. 


Fiif, X. Prix to AN rox ixus. 


AXE never more ſenſible of the ſuperior excei- 
lency of your verſes, than when I enceavuur 

to imitate them. As the hand of the painter mult 
aways fail, when pericct beauty tits for the pie- 


ture; ſo J labour to catch the graces of my ori- 


ginal, but ſtill fall ſhort of them. Let me con- 
jure you then to continue tc fupply us with many 
more ſuch excellent models, which every man 
nauſt wiſh to imitate, but few, perhaps * 
will be able to cqual. Fare well. 


Epift, XI. Prix to TRANOGTIILus. 


I is time you ſhould aquit the promiſe my ver- 


ſes gave to our common friends, of you: 
* Tbe world is every Cay impatiently in- 
quiring after them, and there is ſome danger of 
your being furmoned in form to give an account 
of your delay. I am myſelf 2 good deal back- 
ward in publiſhing, but you are even {ll ſtower. 
You muſt haſten your hand, towever, otherwiſe 
the ſeverity of my ſatire my perhaps extort from 
you, what the blandiſhinents of my ſofter muſe 
could not obtain. Your work is already arrived 
to that degree of perfection, that the file can on- 
ly weaken, not poliſh it. Allow me then the 
pleaſure of ſeeing your name in the title- page of 
a book, and ſuffer the works of my dear Iran- 
quillus to bo recited and tranſcribed, to be 


buught 
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bought and read. It is but fair, and agreeable to 
our mutual friendſhip, that you ſhould give me 
in return the ſame pleaſure you receive from me. 
Farewell. 


Epiſt. XII. Prix v to FABArus. 


Our letter informs me that you have erected 
a noble public portico, as a memorial of 
vourſelf and your ſon, and that the next day after 


the ceremony of opening it, you engaged to re- 


pair and beautify the gates of our city at your 
own charge: thus it is that you riſe from one act 
of munificence to another ! I take part, believe 
me, in every tt.ing that concerns your glory; 
which, from the alliance that is between us, in 
ſome degree redounds to mine; and am pleaſed 
to ſee the memory of my father-in-law delivered 
down to poſterity by ſuch beautiſul ſtructures. I 
rejoice too, at the honour that hereby arifes to 
our native province; and as every thing that 
tends to her advantage is highly agreeable to me, 
by what hand ſoever it may be conferred ; fo par- 
ticularly when it is by yours. I have only to de- 
fire that heaven would continue to cheriſh in you 
this generous frame of mind, and to grant you 
many years ia which to exert it : for your boun- 
ty, I am well perſuaded, will not terminate here, 
but extend itſelf to farther acts of beneficence. 
Generoſitv, when once ſhe is {et forward, knows 
not how to ftop her progreſs ; as the more fami- 
liar we are with the ho form, the more ena- 
2 we grow of her engaging charms. Fare- 
well. 


Epift. XIII. Prix xv to Scavers. 


T T Aving thoughts of publiſning a little ſpeech 
I which I have compoſed, I invited ſome of 


9 
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my friends whoſe jud ts I revere, to attend 
the recital of it; though at the fame time, that I 
might be more ſecure of hearing the truth of 
their ſentiments, I ſelected only a ſmall number: 
for J have a double view in theſe rehearſals; the 
firſt is, that the zealous ſolicitude of approving 
myſelf to my audience may inflame my imagina- 
tion; the next, that thoſe errors which a par- 
tiality to myſelf may conceal from my own ob- 
ſervation, be pointed out to me. I ſucceeded in 
my deſign, and my friends obliged me with their 
ſincere opinions; as I likewiſe obſerved myſelf 
' ſome paſſages which required correction. I fend 
you the piece therefore as I have now altered it. 
The occaſion of it will appear from the title, and 
for the reſt I refer you to the ſpeech itſelf, which 
I hope you will perute {9 carefully, as not to ſtand 
in need of a preface to explain it. I beg you 
would ſincerely tell me your ſentiments of the 


whole, and of its feveral parts. I fhall be more 


inclined to ſuppreſs or publiſh it, as your judg- 
ment ſhall decide either way. Farewell. 


Evil. XIV. Privy to VALERIANVUs. 


to my promiſe) what ſucceſs attended Nepos 
in his accuſation of Fuſcilius Nominatus. The 
latter being brought before the ſenate, pleaded 
his. own cauſe, though indeed no dody appeared 
to ſupport the accuſation. On the contrary, the 
deputies from the V icentini were ſo far from pur- 


ſuing their charge, that they favoures his defencc. 


The ſum of what he urged in his own behalt 
was; That it was his courage and not his in- 
<« tegrity had failed him; that he fet out with a 
<« defign of pleading the cauſe, and actually came 
into the ſenate for that purpole, but being dii- 

* See letter the 4th of thi: book. 
_— „ couraged 


F OU defice me to inform you (agreeably * 
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raged by his friends, he withdrew himſelf; 
that they diſſuaded him from perſiſting to op- 


<< poſe (eſpecially in the ſenate) the inclinations 


of a ſenator, tho did not contend fo much 
for the fair itſelf, as for his own credit and cha- 
e racter, which he looked upon as concerned in 
this cauſe; that if he did not deſiſt, he would 
„ ſuſter greater indignities than in his former 
e picading.” (And there were ſome, though in- 
deed but a few, who expreſſed high indignation 
at his ſpeech.) He proceeded to implore the 
clemency of the ſenate with tears in his eyes; and 


prudently endeavoured throughout his whole 


tpcech (2s he is a man extremely well verſed in 
the arts of oratory) to appear rather to ſue for 
pardon than juſtice. Afranius Dexter, the con- 
tul ele, was for acquitting him. The purport 
of his ſentiments was to this effect: That 
* Nominatus would have acted more prudently 
if he had gone through the cauſe of the Vicen- 
c tini with the ſame reſolution he began it: how- 
5 ever, ſince it did not appear he had been guil- 
&© ty of this neglect with any fraudulent deſign, 
and that he had not been convicted of any thing 
* which merited public animadverſion, it was his 
& opinion he ought to be acquitted; but that he 
© ſhould return to the Vicentini whatever gra- 
e tuity he had received from them.” This mo- 
tion was approved by the whole ſenate except 
Flavius Aper : his opinion was, that he ſhould be 
ſuſpended from exerciſing the profeſſion of an ad- 
vocate for five years; and though he could not 
bring any over to his ſentiments, he reſolutely 
perſiited in them: he even obliged Dexter, who 
ſpoke firſt on the oppoſite fide, to take his oath 
that he thought his motion was for the benefit 
of the republic; agreeably to a law which he pro- 


duced concerning the aſſembling of the ſenate. 


But this, though it was certainly legal, was op- 
poſed 
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ſed by ſome, who thought it a reflection upon 
ter, as if he had been unduly influenced in 

his ſentiments. But before the votes of the houſe 
were collected, Nigrinus, a tribune of the people, 
read a very elegant and ſenſible remonſtrance, 
wherein he ftrongly complained, that the pro- 
feſhon of the law was become venal, and that 
the advocates took money, even to betray the 


czuſe of their clients; that they made a ſhameful 


trade of their function: and inſtead of honour, 
which was formerly their only reward, they now 
lived upon the ſycils of their fellow- citizens, from 
whom they received large and annual ſalaries. 
He gare the fenate a ſummary account of the 
laws which had been made upon this ſubject, and 
remiaded them likewiſe of thetr own decrees to 
the ſame purpoſe: and he concluded with obſer- 
ving, that ſince both the authority of the laws 
and of the ſenate had been contemned, it was 
highly neceſſary to addreſs the emperor, that he 
would be pleaſed himſelf to interpoſe, and pro- 
vide fome remedy to fo great an evil. Accor- 
dingly, a few days after, an edict was publiſhed, 
drawn up with a proper mixture of mildneſs and 
feverity ; for which 1 refer you to the journals of 
the public. I cannot but congratulate myſelf 
upon this occaſion, that in all the cauſes in which 
I have been concerned, I never made any bar- 
gain, or received any fee, reward, or even pre- 
ſent whatſoever. One ought, no doubt, to a- 
void whatever is mean and unworthy, not fo 
much becauſe it is illegal, as becauſe it is diſha- 
nourable. But ſtill there is great ſatisfaction in 
finding the legiſlature levelling its prohibitions a- 
gainſt a practice, which one never ſuffered one's 
ſelf to fall into. The glory indeed of my con- 
duct may, or rather moſt certainly weill, be con- 
ſiderably eclipſed, when this practice {hail uni- 
verſally prevail by ncceſſity, which I always pur- 
iued 
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ſued by choice. In the mean time, however, I 
enjoy the pleaſure of my friends jeſts, while ſome 
tell me I certainly ſoreſaw this edict ; and others, 


that it was particulary levelled againſt my avarice 
and rapine Farwell. 


Epilt XV. Privy to PorxTivs. 


Was at Comum when I heard that Cornutus 
Tertullus was appointed ſurveyor “ of the 
Amilian way. This news was inexpreſſibly a- 
greeable to me, both upon his account and my 
own : upon his, becauſe though ambition ſhould 
be (as it certainly is) far removed from his heart, 
yet it cannot but be acceptable to him to receive 
10 great an honour without ſeeking it; upon 
mine, becauſe it heightens the fatisfaction which 
rctults from my own office, to ſee a man of fo diſ- 
tinguiſhed a character as Cornutus raiſed to one 
of the ſame + nature; for to be pliced in the 


* This was an office of great dignity ameng the 
Romans, and uſually conferred upon thoſe who had 


been conſuls. Thus Cæſar is mentioned by Plutarch 
A ſurveyor of the Appian way. Theſe roads ex- 


tended to a great diſtance from the city on all ſides. 
the moſt noble of which was the Appian computed 
to reach three hundered and fifty miles. Mr Wright 


in his travels, ſpeaking of this road, obſerves, chat 


though it be much broken in ſe. cral places, and 
" travelling over it very bad, in others it is wonder- 
„fully well preſerved, notwithſtanding it be com- 

** puted near two thouſand years old. They are 

paved with ſuch hard ſtones, that they are rather 

'* poliſhed than worn, and fo well joined. in 
tome places the whole breadth of the way icems 
one entire piece.“ 

+ It appears by tome ancient inſcript.ons ſtill re- 
maining, that Pliny wa 5 ſurvey or of ther. er Tiber 
— its banks, to w Hich OHICE it is probable he nere 

ludes. | | 


ſame 
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| ſame rank with the geod, is a pleaſure equal to 
being honoured with the higheſt dignities. And 
where indeed is the man who exceeds Cornutus 
in worth and virtue? or whoſe conduct is a more 
expreſs model of ancient manners? In this 1 do 
not found my judgment upon fame, which how- 
ever, with great juſtice, ſpeaks of him in the 
higheſt terms; but upon long and frequent ex- 
perience. We have ever been joined in the ſame 
friendſhips with the moſt ſhining characters in 
both ſexes which this age has produced: an union 
that cemented us in the ſtricteſt intimacy. To 
theſe private ties were added thoſe of a more 
public nature: he was, you know, my colleague 
in the treaſury, as well as the conſulſhip. Theſe 
were opportunities of gaining a thorough know- 
ledge of his uncommon virtues ; when | followed 
him as a guide, and revered him as a parent ; and 
that not ſo much upon account of his age, as his 
merit. I rejoice therefore no leſs for my own 
ſake than his; and I do ſo upon a public as well 
as private conſideration, fince virtue is now nu 
longer, as formerly, expoſed to the moſt cruel 
dangers, but advanced to the nobleſt dignities. 
But if I were to indulge the joyous ſentiments I 
feel upon this occaſion, I ſhould never have fi- 
niſh.:d my letter. Let me turn then to an account 
of what 1 was doing when your meſſenger arrived. 
He found me with my wife's grandfather and 
auut, together with ſeveral other friends, whoſe 
company I had not enjoyed for a confiderable 
time: I was traverſing my grounds, hearing the 
complaints of the farmers, running over their te- 
dious accounts, and had before me papers and 
letters far different from thoſe to waich my in- 
clination early devoted me: in a word, I was 
preparing to return to Rome, 
ed but a ſhort leave of abſence; and indeed the 
news of this office being conferred on Cornutus, 
| reminds 
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reminds me to haſten to the duties of my own. 
I hope your favourite Campania will reſign you 
about the ſame time, fo that when I return to 
Rome, not a day may be loſt to our friendly in- 
tetcoutſæ. Farewell. 


Epil. XVI. Prixny to Marcerrtivus, 


I Write this to you under the utmoſt oppreſ- 
ſion of forrow : the youngeſt daughter of m 
friend Fundanus is dead! Never ſure'y was there 
2 more agreenble and amiable young prion, or 
one wo better deſerve] to have enjoyed a lonz, 
] had almoſt ſaid, an im: no: tal life ! {ke was face 
fourte2n, an] yet had all the wiſdom of age, and 
Gif-re:1on of a matron, joined with youthſul ſweet- 
neſs and virgia moJ.ſty. With wit an eagaging 
fon Ineſs did ſhe beh we to her father! how kin i 
and reſpectfully receive his friends! how aTe:- 
ti nate y tren: all thoſe who, in their reſhecti 2 
offices, had the care and education of hee! $1 » 
employed much of her time in reading. in which 
he diſcovered great ſtrength oi julgment; ſne 
indulged heifelf in few diverſions, and thoſe 
wi:h much caution. With what forbearance, 
wich what pitience, with whit couraze did (he 
eadure her laſt illnefs ! She complied with all the 
directions of her phyſicians; ſhe encourazed her 
ſiſter, and her father; and when all her rength 
of body was exhauſted, ſupported herſelf by the 
ſingle vigour of her mind. That, indeed, con- 
tinued even to her laſt moments, unbroken by 


the pain of a long illneſs, or the terrors of ap- 


proaching death; and it is a reflection weh 
makes the loſs of her ſo much the more to be la- 


mented. A loſs infinitely ſevere! and more ſe- 


vere by the particular conjuncture in which it 


happened] She was contracted to a moſt worthy 


ere 


youth ; the wedding day was fixed, and we w 
R all 
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all invited. IIow ſad a change from the higheſt 
joy, to the deep-{t Hrro ! how ſhall I expreſ 
the wound that pierced my heart, when I heard 
Fundanus himfelf (as grief is ever finding out 
circumftances to aggravate du affliction) order- 
ing the mon- y he had d-fizned to lay out upon 
C lo iths and jewels for her marriage, to Fe em- 
p:oyed in myrrh 2 and ſpices for her funeral? He 
is a man of great learning and good ſenſe, who 
has applied bimfcif, from his earlieſt youth, to 
the nobler and moſt clevated Rtudics ; but all the 
matims of fortitude which he has received from 
books, or advanced himfcif, he now abtolutely 
re;ects, and every other virtue of his heart gives 
place to alla pareac's tendernets. You will e 2xcule, | 
ou will even approve his forrow, when vou 
cuntder what he has lot. He has lof a dau Ih- 
ter wio retembled him in his manners, as well 
as his pe: , and exactly copied out atl her fa- 
ther. If you thall think proper to u tite to him 
woon the ſulj-2 of ſo reaſonable a grief, lat me 
remind you rot to uſe the rougher arguments of 
conſolation, and ſ.ch as ſcem to carry a fort of 
r2proof with them, but thoſe of kind and ſym- 
pathiſing humaricy. Time will render him 


more open to the dictates of reaſon: ſor as a 


freſh wound fhrinks back from the hand of the 
furgeon, but by degrees ſubmits to, and even re- 
quires the means of iis cure; fo a mind under 
the firſt impreſſions of a misfortune ſhuns and 
rejects all arguments of conſolation, but ut 
length, if applicd with tenderneſs, calnily and 


willingly acquieſces in them. Farewe']. 


Ebi. XVII. Prixv to Sru kx NA. 
K. vint, as I do, how much you admire 


the p:.lite ats, and what ſatisfaction you 
taxe in ſleing ye. men of * puiſne the 
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ſteps of their anceſtors, I ſeize this earlieſt op- 
portunity of informing you, that I went to-d:y 
to hear Calpurnius Piſo read a poem he has com- 
poſed upon a very bright and learned tubject, 
entitled the Conftetlations, His numbers, u hich 
were elegiac, were ſoft, flowing, and eaty, at the 
tame time that they had all the ſublin,ity ſuitable 
to ſuch a noble topic. He varied his itvie tum 
the loity to the ſimple, from tir: cloſe to the Coe 
pious, from the grave to the florid, Wit equal 
genius and judgment. Thee beautics woe ex- 
tremely heightened and 1ccommended by a dt 
harmunious voice; which a very Uecuining mo- 
deſty rendered ſtill more piczting. A contution 
and concern in the countenance of a fpcakcr 
throws a grace upon all he utiers; for there is 4 
certain decent timidity which, 1 know not how, 
is infinitely more engaging than the uſſurcd and 
ſelf-fufficient air of confidence. I might mention 
ſeveral other circumſtances to his advantage, 
which I am the more inclined to take notice of, 
as they are moſt ſtriking in a paſo oi his arc, 
and moſt uncommon in a youth of his quality : 
but not to enter into a fatther detail of his merit, 
E will only tell you, that when he had finifhed 
his poem, I embraced him wich the utmoſt com- 
placency; and being perſuaded that nothing is a 
greater encouragement than applauſe, I cxhorted 
him to perſevere in the paths he had entered, aud 
to ſhine out ta poſterity with the lame glorious 
luſtre, which reflected from his anceſtors to him - 
felf. I congratulated his exccilent mother, and 
his brother, who gained as much honour by the 
| ny: affection he dilcovered upon this occa- 
19N as Calpurnius did by his eloquence; fo re- 
markable a concern he . for him when he 
began to recite his poem, and fo much pleaſure in 
his ſucceſs. May the gods grant me frequenc 
occaſions of giving you accouuts of this nature! 


2 


2 tor 
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far I have a partiality to the age in which 1 
live, and ſhould rejoice to find it not barren of 
merit. To this end, I ardently wiſh our young 
men of quality would not derive all their glory 
from the im ages cf their anceſtors. As for thoſe 
nich are placed in the houſe of theſe excellent 
youths, I row fgure them to m.yielt as filently 
apfhuding and encouraging their purſuits, and 
(What is a fuſf<i:nt degree of honour to them 
toth) as owning and centem̃ing them to be their 
kindred. Farewell, | | 


E:ijt. XVII. Prixv to Macea, 


A LL is well with me, ſince it is fo with yeu. 
You are happy, I find, in the ccmpany ct 
your wife and fon; and are enjcying the plcalures 
of the fea, the freſhneſs of the fountains, the ver- 
dure of the fields, and the elegancies of a moſt 
azrecab'e villa: fer ſo I judge it to be, fince he 
who was moſt happy ere fortune had raifed him 
to what is generally eſteemed the higheſt point of 
human felicity, choſe it for the place of his retire - 
ment. As for myſelf, I am employed at my Tut- 
can villa in hunting ard ſtudying, forretimes al- 
ternately, and ſœmetimes both together; but [ 
em nat yet able to deteimine in which purſuit it 
is moſt difficult to ſ:cceed. Farewell. 


Fp. XIX. Piixy to PAULIXUS. 
\ 9 I kne yy the hvmanity with which you treat 
your oven ſetvants, I do net ſcruple to con- 
ſeſs to you the indulgence I ſhew to mire. I have 
ever in my mind Hcrer's character of Ulyſſes, 
IF lo ul d his [epic with a father's live: 
And the very expreſſion in our language for the 


head cf a family, ſuggeſts the rule of one's conduct 
: towards 
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towards it. But were I naturally of a rough and 
hardened caſt of temper, the ill ſtate of health of 

my fceedman Zoſimus (who has the ſtronger 
claim to a humane treatment at my hands, as he 
now ſtands much in need of it) would be ſufficient 
to ſoften me. He is a perion of great worth, di- 
ligent in his ſervices, and well {killed in litæra- 
ture; but his chief talent, and indeed his proſeſ- 
ſion, is that of a comedian, wherein he highly 
excells. He ſpeaks with great emphaſis, judgment, 
propriety, and gracefulneſs: he has a very good 
hand too upon the lyre, which be underſtands 
better than is neceſſary for one of his profeſſion. 
To this L muſt add, he icads hiſta y, oratory, 
and poetry, as well as it he had ſingly applied 
himſelf to that art. I am tte more particular in 
enumerating his qualifications, to let you ſce how 
many agreeable ſcrvices I receive from him. He 
is indeed endearcd to me by the ties of a long aſ- 
fection, which ſcems to be heightened by the dan- 
ger he is now in. For nature has ſo formed our 
hearts, that nothing contributes more to raife and 
enflame our inclination for any enjoyment, than 
the apprehenſion ef being deprived of it: a ſenti- 
ment which Zoſimus has given n.e occaſion, to 
experience more than once. Some years ago he 
ſtrained himielf fo much by too vehement an ex- 
ertion of his voice, that he ſpit blood, upon 
which account I ſent him into Egypt; from 
whence, after a long abſence, he lately returned 
with great benefit to his health. But having a- 


gain exerted himſelf for ſeveral days together be- 


yond his ſtrength, he was reminded of his for- 
mer malady by a ſlight return of his cough, and 
2 ſpitting of blood. For this reaſon 1 intend.to 
ſend him to your farm at Forum-Julii, having 
frequently heard you mention it as an excecding 
line air, and recommend the milk of that place as 
very guad in diſorders of this nature. I beg you 

R 3 would 


Book V. 


would give directions to your people to receive 
him into your houſe, and to ſupply him with 
what he ſhall have occaſion for: which will not 
be much, tor he is ſo temperate as not only to ab- 
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ſtain from delicacies, but even to deny himſelf 


the neceſiarics his ill ſtate of health requires. I 
ſhall furniſh him towards his journey with what 
will be ſufficient for one of his abſtemious turn, 
who is coming under your roof. Farewell. 


Epiſt. XX. Privy to Unsus. 


CC Oon aſter the Bithynians had gone through 
| with their proſecution of Julius Baflus, they 
aiſo impeached their late governor Rutus Vare- 
nus; who was but juſt before (and that too at 
their own requeſt) appointed counſel for them a- 
gainſt Baſſus. Being introduced into the ſenate, 
they petitioned, that an inquiry might be made 
into his conduct. Varenus, on the o:her hand, 
begged all proceedings might be ſtayed till he 
could fend for the witnefles neceſſary to his de- 
fence ; but this being oppoſed by the Bithynians, 
that point was debated. I was counſel (and no 
unſucceisful one) for Varenus; but whether a 
good one or not, you will judge when you read 
my ſpeech. Fortune has a very conſiderable ſhare 
in the event of every cauie: the quickneſs, the 
voice, the manner of the advocate, even the cir- 
cumſtance of time itſelf; in a word, the general 
diſpoſition of the ſenate, as it is either favourable 
or adverſe to the accuſed, all conſpire to influ- 
ence the lucceſs. But when a ſpeech is read in 
the cloſet, it is ſtripped of all theſe external cir- 
cumftances, and has nothing to fear or hope from 
favour or prejudice, from lucky or unlucky acci- 
dents. Fonteius Magius, one of the Bithynians, 
_ replied to me with great pomp of words, and lit- 
tle to the purpoſe : a character applicable to ma- 
ny 
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ny of the Greek orators, as well as to himſelf. 


T hey miſtake volubility tor copiouſneſs, and thus 
overwhelm you with an endleſs torrent of cold and 
unaffecting periods. Julius Candidus uſed, not 
improperly, to ſay, that eloguazce is ene thing, and 


 loquacity another. Eloquence indeed is the privilege 


of very few; nay, if we will believe Marcus An- 
tonius, of none : but that faculty which Candidus 
calls Toquacity, is common to numbers, and the 
talent which generally attends impudence. The 
next day Homulus ſpoke for V arenus with great 
art, ſtrength, and clegance ; to whom Nigrinus 
made a very cloſe, ſolid, and graceful reply. It 
was the opinion of Acilius Rufus, the conſul e- 
lect, that the Bithynians ſhould be permitted to 
lodge their information ; but he took no notice 
of the petition of Varenus; which was only an- 
other way of putting his negative upon it. Cor- 
nelius Priſcus, formerly conful, declared that 
he thought the requeſt of both parties ſhould 
be granted: and his opinion prevailed. Thus 
we gained our point; and though we had not 
the authority either of law or uſage on our 
fide, yet certainly the thing we inſiſted upon was 
extremely equitable. But I will not in this 
place give you my reaſons for thinking ſo, that 
you may with more impatience turn to my 
ſpeech. For if it is true, as Homer ſings, that 


—— Novel lays attract our raviſh d eors ; 
But «ld, the mind with inattention hears - 


I muſt not ſuffer the intemperate loquacity bf my 
letter to deſpoil my ſpeech of its principal flower, 
by robbing it of that novelty which is indeed its 


chief recommendation. Farewell. 


Ebi. 
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Epift. XXI. Prix v to Rurus. 


Went into the Julian court to attend a cauſe 
in which at the next fitting I was to reply. 
The judges had taken their ſeats, the decemviri 
were arrived, the eyes of the audience were fixed 
upon the counſel, and all was huſhed in filence 
and expectation, when an order arrived from the 
Frætor, that the court ſhould be adjourned: an 
accident extremely agreeable to me, who am 
never fo well prepared, but that I am glad of 
gaining farther time. The occaſion of the court's 
riſing thus — was an edict of Nepos, the 
prætor for crimin 


in any cauſe before him, to take notice, that he 
deſigned ſtrictly to put in force the decree of the 
ſenate annexed to his edict. Which decree was 
expreſſed in the following words: ALL PERSONS 
WHATSOEVER, WHO HAVE ANY LAW-SUITS 
DEPENDING, ARE HEREBY REQUIRED AND 
COMMANDED, BEFORE ANY PROCEEDINGS BE 
_ HAD THEREON, TO TAKE AN OATH THAT 
THEY HAVE NOT GIVEN, PROMISED, OR Ex- 

| GAGED TO GIVE ANY FEE OR REWARD T0 
ANY ADVOCATE UPON ACCOUN'T OF HIS ux- 
DE:RTAKING THEIR CAUEE. In theſe terms, 
and many others equally full and expreſs, the 
lawyers were prohibited to make their profeſſion 
venal. However, after the cauſe is decided, they 
are permitted to accept a gratuity of ten thou- 
fan} ſeſterces. The prætor for civil cauſes being 
alarmed at this unexpected order of Nepos, 
ave us this hoiyday in orcer to take time to 
conſider whether he ſhould follow the example. 
In the mean wh:le the town is much divided in 
its fentiments of this edict, fome extremely ap- 
provinz, and others as much condemning ir. 
Fr: 


cauſes, wherein he directed 
all perſons concerned as plaintiffs or defendants. 
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Me have got then at laſt (ſay the latter with a 


ſneer) a redreſſer of abuſes. But pray was there 


never a prætor before this man? what then is hewha 
thus forwardly ſets up for a reformer ? Others, on 
the contrary, ſay, that he has taken a very proper 
ſtep upon entering into his office; that he bas 
paid cbedience to the laws; con ſidered the de- 
crees ef the ſenate, repreſſed a moſt indecent 


trafic, and will not ſuffer the moſt honouratle of 


all profeſſions to be de baſed into a ſordid com- 
mei ce of lucrce. Theſe are the reflections which 
are univerfally throun out upon this occaſion; 
but which fide ſhall be thought to judge moſt 
rizhtly, the event alone will determine. It is 
the uſual method cf the world, (though a very 
unc quitable rule of eſtimation, to pronounce au 
action to be either right or wrong, as it is at- 


tended with good or ill ſucceſs; in conſequence 


of which you ſhall hear the very ſame conduct 
attributed to zeal or tolly, to liberty or licentiouſ- 
neſs, Farewell. 


Epiſt. I. Prixy to Tyro. 
I Was leſs ſenſible of your abſence, while you 


were in the country of the Piceni, and I on 
the other fide the Po, than I find myſelf 


now that TI am returned to Rome. Whether it 


be that the ſcene where we uſed to affociate, na- 
turally excites a more paſſionate remembrance of 
you; or that the leſs diſtant we are from a friend, 
the more impatient we grow under the ſepara- 
tion, (our defires for a favourite object riſing in 
proportion to cur nearer approach towards it), I 
know not. But upon whatever principle this diſ- 
ference is to be acccunted for, remove the unca- 

ſine's 
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ſineſs of it, I entreat you, by haſtening hither : 
otherwiſe 1 ſhall return again into the country 
(which I now regret having left ſo ſoon), were it 
only to make the experiment whether, when you 
ſhall not find me at Rome, you will ſend the {ime 
friendly complaints after me. Farewell. 


Ebi. II. PII xx to ARRIANUS. 


Win not ſay I revret the IG cf Regulus, 

1 but I cenfets, I lometimes miſs him at the 
bar. Lhe man, it muſt be owned, highly ho- 
noured cloquence, and was labor iguſſy folicitBus 
in kis endeavours to attain it. Though he could 
never indeed leave off the ridiculcus cuſtom of 
anointing his right or left eye, and wearing a 
white patch over one fide or the other of his fore- 


head, as he was to plead either for the plaintift 


or deſendant; though he always, with a moſt fool- 
iſh ſuperſtition, conſulted the ſoothſayers upon 
the event of every cauſe ia which he was concern- 
ed; ſtill, all the abſurdity proceeded from that 
high veneraticn he paid to cloquence. And it 
Was of ſingular advantage to be concerned in the 
ſame cauſe with him, as be always obtained full 
iadulgence in point of time, and never failed to 
procure an audience; for what could be more 
convenient than, under the protection of a liber- 
ty which you did not aſk yourſelf, and before an 

audience which you had not the trouble of collect- 

ing, to harangue at your eaſe, and as long as you 

thought proper? Nevertheleſs Regulus did wel! 

to d-part this life, though indeed he would have 

done much better had he made his exit ſooner ; 

ſince he might now have lived without any dan- 

ger to the public, in the reign of a prince under 

whom he would have had no opportunity of com- 

his pernicious purpoſes. I need not 

icrupic therefore, I think, to ſay I ſometimes 
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miſs him: for, ſince his death, the cuſtom has pre- 
vailed of not allowing, nor indeed of aſking more 
than an hour or two to plead in, and ſometimes 
not above half that time. The truth is, our ad- 
vocates take more pleaſure in finiſhing a cauſe, 
than in defending it; and our judges had rather 
riſe from the bench than fit upon it : ſuch is their 
indolence, and ſuch their diſregard to the honour 
of eloquence and the intereſt of juſtice ! But are 
we wiſer than our anceſtors? are we more equi- 
table than the laws, which grant ſo many hours, 
and days, and adjournments to a cauſe? were our 
forefathers ſlow of apprehenſion, and dull be- 
yond meaſure ? and are we more clear in our elo- 
quence, more quick in our conceptions, or mote 
{crupulous in our deciſions, becauſe we hurt 
over our cauſes in fewer hours than they took days 
to conſi ler of them? What a reproach is it, Re- 
gulus, tat none could refuſe to thy vain- glorious 
{licitations, what few will yield even to the duty 
of taeir office ! As for myſelf, whenever I fit upon 
the bench, (which is much oftener than I appear 
at the bar), 1 always give the advocates as much 
time as they require: for I look upon it as highly 
preſuming, to pretend to gueſs before a cauſe is 
heard, what time it will require, and to ſet limits 
to an affair before one is acquainted with its ex- 
tent; eſpecially as the firſt and moſt ſacred duty of 
1 judge is patience, which indeed 1s itſelf a very 
— . part of juſtice. But this, it is object- 
ed, would give an opening to much impertinent 
ſuperfluity: I grant it may; yet 1s it not better 
to hear too much, than not to hear enough? Be- 
lides, how ſhall you know that what an advocate 
las farther to offer will be ſuperfluous, till you 
nave heard him? But this, and many other 
public abuſes, will be beſt reſerved to a conver- 
tation when we meet; for I know your affection 
to the commonwealth inclines you to with, 0 
me 
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ſome means might be found out to check at leaſt 
thoſe grievances, which would now be very dif- 
ficult abſolutely to remove. — But to turn to af- 
fairs of private concern: I hope all goes well in 
your family; mine remains in its uſual ſituation. 
The good which I enjoy grows more acceptable 
to me by its continuance ; as habit renders me 


I. ſenſible of the evils J ſuffer. Farewell. 
Epiſt. III. Prix to Verus. 


Return you thanks, that you have undertaken 

to improve that little farm I gave to my nurſe. 
It was worth, when I made her a preſent of it, an 
hundred thouſand ſeſterces, but the crops having 
fince failed, it has ſunk in its valu2: however, it 
will thrive again, I doubt not, under your good 
management. But what I recommend to your 
attention, is not fo much the land itſelf, (which 
ye: I by no means except), as the intereſt of my 
particular benefaction; for it is not more her con- 
cern than mine, to render It as advantageous as 


poſñble. Farewell. 


Epi. IV. Prix to CaITRHURNIA V. 


Dſineſs was never more difagreeabl2 to me, 


than when it prevented me not only from 
attending, but following you into + Campania, 
As at all times, ſo particularly now, I wiſh to be 
with you, that I may be a witneſs what progrels 


is wife. 
+ ere Fabatus, Calphurnia's grandfather, had 
a villa. This delightfui country 1s celebrated by al- 
moſt every claſſic author, and every modern traveller, 
for the fertility of its ſoil, the beauty of its landſcape, 
and temperature of its air. Nihil mollius clo, ſays Flo- 
Tus, * uberins o; denique bis floribus wernat. 
I.. 1. 19. | 
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you make in your ftrength and recovery, and 
how the tranquillity, the amuſements, and plenty 
of that charming country agree with you. Were 
you in perfect health, yet I could ill ſuppor: 
your abſence; for even a moment's uncertainty 
of the welfare of thoſe we tenderly love, is a 
ſituation of mind infinitely painful: but now your 
ſickneſs conſpires with your abſence to p:rplex 
me with a thouſand diſquietudes. I fear every 
thing that can befal you, and, as is uſual with 
all under the fame terrifying apprehenſion, ſu- 
ſpect moſt, what I moſt dread, Lui me conjure 
vou then to prevent my ſolicitude by writing to 
me every day, and even twice a-day: I hall be 
more eaſy, at leaft while I am reading your let- 
ters; though all my apprchenſions will again re- 
turn upon me the moment I have peruſed them. 
Fare well. | 


Ejif?. V. Priny to Uasvs. 


' Informed you before before *, that Varenus 
obtained leave of the {nate to fend for his 
witnelles. This was thought by many ex- 
tremely equitable, though tome others, with 
much obſtinacy, maintained the contrary ; parti- 
culaily Licinius Nepos, who at the following aſ- 
lembly of the ſenate, when the hcuſe was going 
upon other buſineſs, re umed this affair which 
had been ſettled, and made 2 long ſpeech upon 
the laſt decree. And he concluded with moving, 
that the conſu!s might be defircd to put the que- 
ſtion, whether it was the ſenſe of the ſenate, that 
as in proſecutions upon the law concerning 
bribery and corruption, fo in that relating to ex- 
tartion, a clauſe ſhould be added impowering 
the defendant, as ell as the informer, to ſam- 


mon and examine witneſſes. This ſpeech was 


* Pook x. let. 20. 
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loked vpon by {ome as extremely il-timet : 
they thovuht it ſtrange tnat Nepos ſabuld let 
lip the proper occaſian of obterving upon the 
decree, when it was under the conſideration ot 
the ſenate; and object to an affair after it wes 
determined, which he might have obviated who 
it was in debate, Jubentius Ceifus, the prætor. 
very warmly reproved him in a long ſpeech, for 
pictending to fet himſelf up as reformer of the f- 
naic. Nepecs antwered him; Ceilus repiice ; 
and neither of them were ſparing of reflection, 
on each other. — But I forbear to repeat what 
] could nat hear without regte:; and am there- 
fore lo much the more diſpleaſed with ſome 
members of the ſenate, who ran from Nepos te 
Celſus, as 6:12 or the other was leaking, with 
the low picature of liftening to their mutual in- 
veciives; Dwmnewncs ercouraging one, fometime: 
the other, and fometinies bath; imm tat Iy ar- 
rerwards ſeeming to reconcile them, and then 
again animating them to the attack, as if they 
had buen at ſome public combat. And I coul| 
nat obſerve without great concern, that thy 


were mutually inttzucted with what each ocher 
intended to ailege; tor Celſus replied to Neprs, 


as Nepos did to Celſu-, out of a paper whict 
each held in their hands. This was Cccaſione! 
by the indiſcretion of theic friends, and thus 
theſe two men abuled one another 75 if they had 
picviouſly agreed to quarrel, Farewell. 


Ejijt, VI. Prix v to Fux DAN &s. 


Was never more deſirous to ſee you in Rome 
than at preſent, an! 1 entreat you therefor: 
to come hither: for I want a friend to ſhare 
with me in the labour and ſolicitude of an aftaic, 
in which | very warmly tiuereft myſelf. Julius 


Naſo is a candidate for a poſt of honour : he 
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has many competitors, and ſome of them of 
great worth; up en which account, as his füc- 
ceſs will be more glorious, fo it wit: be more 
diffcult. I am much divided between hope and 
f-ar; and the anxicty I fect upon this oceition 15 | 
ſo great, that L olnoit forget I have been contal, 
and fancy I have the Whole held of digntces 
to run over again. This zial is juſtly due to 
Naſo, in return for his long etf:c.imn to ma. 
The triendſhip which 1 have for him did not, it 
is true, deſcend to him by inleri ance, for its 
father and I were at too preat a diſtance in point 
of age to aumir of any intimacy beween us; 
vet from my carlieſt youth | wes taught to lo 
upon him wich the higheſt venroration. He was 
not only an admirer of the polite arts himſeli, 
but the patron of all who culivated them; as 
he was 2a frequent attender of QuinCtulian and 
Nicetes, to hom 1 was at that time a diſcip lz. 
He was, in ſhort, a man of great worth and cxi- 
rence, and one whoſe memory ought cxtreme- 
Iv to facilitate the honours of his fun, But there 
are numbers in the ſenate who never knew his 
father; and though there are many allo Who 
wre Well acquainted with bim, ye: they are 
teich whole regards extend not beyond the living. 
For this reafon Nepos, without relying upon the 
character of his father, which is lizly to prove 
oi more honour than fcrvice to him, muſt ex:r- 
the utmoit of his own endec.vours to recommend 
himſelf : and indeed, he has ever been as cautious 
in his conduct as if he had governed it with a 
particular view to this occaſion. He Ea: acquir ad 
many friendſhipe, and cultivated them with frict 
fidelity, and particularly fin2led me out for the 
object of his eſteem and imitation, from che tictt 
moment he was capable of foiring any judg- 
ment of th2 worll. Wnenever | pled, he an- 


xlouſly attends me, and is always of the party 
| | 82 When 
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when I recite; as he is ever the firſt to inquire 
after my wo * His brother had the ſame at- 
tachmient to me. — But he has loſt that excel- 
tent brother] and it ſhali be my part to ſupply 
bis place. It is with grief J reflect upon the im- 
matwe death cf the one, as 1 lament that the 
cher ſhould be Ceprived of the aſſiſtance of {» 
valuable a relation, ai] left only to the zeal of 
ts friends. It is that conſideration which indu— 
wes me o her vou would come hither and unite 
Hul ſof'rage wir ine. It will be of ſingular 
. dyantage co the cauſe in which I am embarkes, 


if you would appar in it, and join your ſolicita- | 


tions with mire; and fuch, I know, is your cre- 
dit and influence, that I am perſuaded your do- 
ing ſo will ren ler my applications more effectual, 
even with my oven frier ds themſelves. Let me 
_entreat you then to break through all obſtacles 
that may lie in your way. I have a right to claim 
your aftiftance in this cjuncture: your friend - 
falp to me, and my credit both require it. 
bave urdertaken to upport the intereſt of Naſo, 
and the werld knous that I co; the purſuit and 
the hazard therefore is become my own. In a 
word, if he obtains this poſt, all the honour will 
be his; but it he be rejected, the repulle will be 
mine. Farewell. 


Lid. „H. Prix to CALPHURNIA. 


OU write me, how much you are affected 

by my abſence, and that your only con- 

{iation is in converſing with my works, inſtead 

ef their author, which you frequently place by 

vour ſide. How agreeable is it to me to know 
that you thus wiſh tor my company, and ſuppoit 
yourtelf under the want of it by theſe ten- 


der amuſ-men's! In return, J entertain myſelt 


ich reading over your letters again and again, 
and 
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end am continually taking them up as if I had 
juſt received them; but alas! they only ſerve to 
make me more ſtrongly regret your abſence: for 
how amiable muſt her coavertation be, whoſe 
letters have ſo many charms? Let me receive 
them, however, as often as poſſible, notwithſtand - 
ing there is (till a mi::ture of pain in the pl-aſuce 


they afford me. Farewell. 


Epiſt. VIII. Prixv to Pxrscus. 


F OU have long known, and you eflcem At- 
tilius Creſcens; as indeed who is there of 
any rank or worth that does not? For mylelt, I 
profeſs to have a friendſhip for him much ſupe- 
rior to the common attachments of the world. 
The places of our nativity are ſ{-parated only by 
a day's journey; and we conceived an affection 
to each other when we were very young; a ſca- 
ſon when friendſhip ſtrikes the deepeſt root. 
Qurs improved by years; and fo far from being 
weakened, that it was confirmed by our tipcr 
jadgments, as thoſe who know us beſt can wit- 
neſs. He takes pleaſure in boaſting every where 
of my friendſhip; as 1 do to let the world know, 
that his honour, his eaſe, and his intereſt are my 
peculiar concern. Inſomuch that upon his ex- 
pieſſing to me ſome apprehenſion from the inſo- 
lence of a certain perſun who was entering upon 
the tribuneſhip of the people, I could not forbear 
anſwering, | 


Long as Achilles breathes this vital _ 
To touch thy head no impious hand fall dare *. 


I mention this to ſhew you that I look upon 

every injury offered to Attilius, as done to.my- 

leif, But you will be impatient to hear what all 
* Hom. II. lib. 1. ver. 88. 

8 3 this 
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this tends to. You muſt know then, Valerius 
Varus, at bis death, vowed At ilius a ſum of mo- 
ney. thouzh 1 am acquainted with Maximus, 
his heir, yet there is a clofer friendſhip between 
kim and you. I beg therefore, and conjure you 
by the allection you have for me, to take care 
that Atiilius is not only paid the principal which 
is due to him, but all the long arrears of intereſt. 
He neither covets the property of others, nor 
negleéts the care of his own; and as he is not 
engaged in any lucrative profeſſion, he has no- 
thing to depend upon but his frugality : for 25 to 
the polite arts, in which he greatly excels, he 
putſſies them merely upon the moti ves of pleaſure 
and fame. In ſaci a ſituation, the fl 'ghteft loſs 
preſſes hard upon a man, and the more to becauſe 
he has no opportunities of repairing any injury 
done to his fortune. Affiſt us then, I entreat 
you, in this difficulty, and ſuffer me ſtill to en- 
joy the pleaſure ef his ſprighily and diverting con- 
verſation; for I cannot bear to fee the cheerful- 
nes of my friend overclouded, whoſe mircth and 
good humour diſſipates every gloom of melan- 
(holy in myſelf. In a word, as you are well ac- 
Quzinted +. ith the entertaining gaiety of tem er 
which Attilius poflefles, I hope you will not ſuffer 
any injury to diſcompoſe and ſuur it. You may 
judge by the warmth of his affection, how bitter 
Eis refertments would prove; for a generous and 
erezt mind can iil brook an injury when it is join- 
cd with contempt, But though he could pals it 
over, yet cannot I: on the contrary, I ſhall lock 
upon it as a wrong and indignity done to mylel!, 
und reſent it as one offered to my friend; that i, 
with double warmth. But after all, why this 
air of threatening ? rather let me end in the f.me 
ſtyle I began, by carneſtly conjuring you ſo to 
act in this affair, that neither Attilius may have 
reaſen to imagine (which 1 ſhould greatly regret) 
that 
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that I neglect his intereſt; nor that I may have 
occaſion to charge you of being careleſs of mine: 
as undoutte:ily 1 ſhall not, if you have thg fame 
regard for the latter, as 1 have for the former, 
Farewell. 25 


Epi/t. IX. Prix to Tacitus. 


\ 1 FT Hen you recommend to my care Julius 
Nato in the office he is purſuing, what 
is it but recommending me to myſclf? However, 
I forgive you, and I ſhould have done the ſame 
had you been at Rome, and | abſent. Ihe ten- 
der anxiety of friendfhip is apt to imagine every 
circumſtance to be material. But I adviſe you co 
turn your ſolicitations to others, and be aſſured 
] will take a full ſhare with you in all your ap- 
plications in this affair, and ſupport you with my 
belt and warmeſt endeavours. Farewell. 


Epiſt. X. Pliny to ALBINUs. 


Hen I came to the country-houſe of my 

mother-in-law, in the Alſian territories, 
which once belonged to Verginius Rufus, the 
place renewed in my mind the forrowful remem- 
brance of that great and excellent man. He was 
extremely fond of this retirement, and uſed to 
call it the. ne/? of his ad age; where-ever | turned 
my eyes, I miſſed my worthy friend. I had an 
inclination to viſit his monument ; but I repent- 
ed of my curioſity ; for I found it ſtill unfiniſhed, 
and this, not from any difficulty of the work it- 
ſelf, ſor it is very plain, or rather indeed flight ; 
but through the neglect of him to whoſe care it 
was intruſted. I could not fee without a concern 


mixed with indignation, the remains of a man, 


whoſe fame fiiled the whole world, lie for ten 
years after his death wi.hgut an infcrip.ion, ora 
| name. 
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name. He had however directed, that the divine 
and immortal action of his life ſhould be recorded 
upon his tomb in the following lines: 


Here Rufus lies, iubo index arms with/izod, 
Not for himolf,, but for his country's good. 


But a faithful friend is fo rare to be found, and 
the dead are fo ſoon forgotten, that we ſhail be 
obliged to build even our very monuments, and 
anticipate the office of our heirs. For who is it 
that has not reaton to fear what has happened to 
Verginius, may be his own caſe ? an indignity 
which is ſo much the more remarkable and inju- 
rious, as it falls upon one of kis diſtinguiſhed vit- 
tues. | 


Eil. XI. PLixy to Maximus. 


Happy day! having been called by the pre- 

fect of the city, to his aſſiſtance in a cer- 

tain Cauſe, I had the pleaſure to hear two excel- 
| lent young men, Fuſcus Salinator and Numidi- 
us Quadratus, plead on the oppoſite fides : both 
of them of extraordinary hopes and great talents, 
who will one day, I am perſuaded, prove an orna- 
ment not cnly to the preſent age, but to litera- 
ture itſelf. They diſcovered upon this occaſion 
an admirable probity, ſupported by inflexible cou- 
rage: their habit was decent, their elocution dii- 
tinct, their voice manly, their memory ſtrong *, 
their 


Strengh of memory ſeems to have been a quality 
highly eſteemed among the Romans, Pliny often 
mentioning it when he draws the characters of his 
friends, as in the number of their moſt ſhining ta- 
lents. And Quinctilian conſi ders it as the meaſure of 
genus; iantum ingenti, ſays he, quantum memeriæ. The 
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their genius elevated, and guided by an equal ſo- 
lidity of judgment. I took infinite pleaſure in ob- 
ſerving them diſplay theſe noble qualities; parti- 
cularly as I had the ſatistaction to ſee that while 
they looked upon me as their guide and model, 
they appeared in the ſentiments of the audience 
as my imitators and rivals. It was a day (I can- 
not but repeat it again) which afforded me the 
moſt exquiſite happinets, and which I ſhall ever 
diſtinguiſh with the faireſt mark. For what in- 


extraordinary perfection in which ſome of the ancients 
poſeiied this uſeful faculty, is almoſt 
incredible. Our author ſpeaks in a former letter, of 


a4 Greek philoſopher of his acquaintance, who, after 


es, SE a long harangue extempore, would 
immediately repeat it again, without lofing a ſingle 
word. Seneca fays, he could ia his youth repeat wo 
thouſand names exactly in the fame order they were 
read to him; and that to try the ſtrength of his me- 
mory, the audience who attended the fame profeiior 


with himſelf, would each of them give him a verſe, 


which he would inſtantly repeat, beginning with the 
lat, and fo on to the firit, to the amount of two hun- 
dred. He tells a pleaſant ſtory upon this occaſion, of a 
certain poet, who having recited a poem in public, a 
perſon who was preſent claimed it for his own, and 
in proof of its being ſo, repeated it word for werd; 


which the real author was not capable of doing. 


[Sen. controv. I. 1. ſub init. J. Numberleſs inſtances 
might be collected from the ancients, to the {ame 
purpoſe; to mention only a few more: it is ſaid of 


Themiſtocles, that he made himſelf maſter of the Per- 


ſian language in a year's time; of Mithridates, that 
he underſtood as many languages as he commanded 


nations, that is, no leſs than twenty-two ;z of Cyrus, 


that he retained the names of every fingle ſoldier in 
his army. [Quint. I. 11. 2 J. But the Pref compli- 
ment that ever was paid to a good memory, is what 
Tully ſays of Julius Cæſar, in his oration for Ligarius, 
mat he never forget any thing but an injury. A 

cd 
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deca coull be either more pleaſing to me on the 
public account, than to obſerve two ſuch noble 
vouchs building their fame and glory upon the p3- 
lite arts; or more defiravle upon my own, than 
to be marked out as a wortny example to them in 
their ourſuits of virtue? May heaven ſtill rent 
me he continuance of that pleaſure! and you 
will bear me witneſs, I ſincereſy implore the 
gods, that every man Who thitks me c:lerving 
Gi bis imitation, may far excced tac model he 
has choſen. Farewell. | 


Epift, XII. Prix x to Farares “. 


Ndced you ought not to make the leaſt ſcruple 
of recommending to me ſuch perſons as you 
judge worthy your patronage, decauſe nothing is 
more agreable to your character than to be as ex- 
tenſiveſy bencficent as poikble ; nor to mine, 
than to intereft myſelf in every thing in which 
you are concerned. Be aſtured therefcre I ſh. 
ive all the afhſtance in my power to Vectius 
55 iſcus, eſpecially in what relates to my becu- 
liar province; I mean the bar — 

You deſire me to forget thoſe letters waich you 
wrote to me, you ſiy, in che opennefs of your 
heart; but believe me, there is none I remember 
with more complacency. They are very pleaſing 
proofs of the ſhare I enjoy of your aſfection, fince 
you uſe the lame free expoltulations with me, that 
you would with your own fon. 
the truth, they are ſo much the more agrecable, 
as I hed nothing to accuſe myſelf of upon your 
account; for 1 had very exactly performed your 
requeſts. I entreat you again and again, ſtill to 
rebuke me with the fame freedom, whenever you 
imagine (and I truſt it will be only imagination} 


| that fail in my duty towards you: it will afford 
* His wife Calphurnia's grandather. 
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me the plcaſure of receiving a ſtrong mark of your 
aflection; and you that ot being convinced | did 
not dcterve the reproach. Farewell. 


Epift. XIII. Prixy to Unsvs. 


Ave you ever ſcen a man fo haraſſed and 
periecutcd as my friend Varenus? He has 

been obliged to enter into a freſh defence, and, 
as it were, to petition again for what he had, 
with much ſtruggle and difficulty, already obtain- 
ed “. The Bithynians have had the confidence 


not only to complain ts the conſuls of the decree 


of the ſenate ; but alſo to inveigh againſt it to the 
empcror, who happened to be abſent when it pafl- 
el. Catar referred them back to the ſenate, 
where they ſtill perſiſted in tkeir remonſtiances. 
Claudius Capito ventured to be counſel for them, 
and Iwill add, with more ill- manners than true 
fortitude, as it was to arraign the juſtice of a de- 
cree of the ſenate, in the face of that auguſt aſ- 
my. Fronto Catius replied to him wich great 
lolidity and ſpirit; as indeed the whole body of 
the ſenate conducted themitlves in this affair with 
wonderful dignity. For thuſe who oppoſed the 
petition of Varcnus, when it was firſt brought 
before the houie, thought, after it was granted, it 
ovpht not to be rererſcd. While the quettion in- 
deed was under debate, every body, they ima- 
gined, was at liberty to give their ſentiments ; 
but when once ſettled by the majority, they look- 
ed upon it then to be the common concern of 
each member to ſupport it. I his was the gene- 
ral opinion of the whole houſe, Acilius Rufus 
only excepted, and ſeven or eight mere with him: 
theſe indeed perſevered in their former vote. A- 
mong which ſmall party there were ſome whoſe 
vccational folemnity, or rather affeclation of ſo- 


Sce b. 5. It. 20. 
lemnity, 
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lemnity, was extremely ridiculed. You will 
judge from hence what a warm battle we are like- 
ly to have of it, tince this prelude, as I may call 
it, has occaſioned ſo much contention. Fare- 


well. 
Epiſt. XIV. Priny to Mavricus. 


I 7 OU invite me to Formianum. I will come, 
upon this condition only, that you pur 
yourſelt to no inconvenience upon my account; 
a condition which [I ſhall alſo ſtrictly obſerve on 
my part. It is not the pleaſures of your fea and 
your coalt that I purſue ; it is your company, to- 
gether with eaſe and freedom from buſineſs, that 
i deſire to enjoy; otherwiſe I might as well re- 
main in Rome: for there is no medium worth 
accepting between giving up your time wholly 
to the diſpoſal of others, or reſerving it entirely 
in your own; at leaftt tor myſelf, I declare | can- 
not relifh mixtures of any kind. Farewell. 


Eviſt. XV. Priny to Romanvus. 
"OU were not preſent at a very extraordina- 


was I a witneſs to it either, but I had an early 
account of it. Paſſienus Paulus an eminent Ro- 
man knight, and particularly conipicuous for his 
great learning, has a turn for elegiac poetry; a 
talent which runs in the family, for Propertius 
vas his relation, as well as his countryman. He 
was lately reciting a poem which began thus: 


Priſcus, at thy command —— 


Whereupon Priſcus, wno happened to be preſent 
as a particular friend of the poet's, cried out — 


But he is miſtaken, I did not con:mand him, Think 


what a peal of laughter this vccaſione}, The in- 
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tellects of Priſcus, you muſt know, are ſome- 
taing ſuſpicious; however, as heenters into the 
common offices of life, is called to conſultations, 

and publicly acts as a lawyer, this behaviour was 
the more remarkable and ridiculous : and in truth 
Paulus was a good deal diſconcerted by his friend's 

abſurdity. TI hus you ſee, it is not only nece Try 
that an author who recites his works in public, 
ſhould himſelf have a ſound judgment, bur that 
he takes care his audience have iv ov, Farewell. 


Ei. XVI. Prixv to Tacirrs. 
V OU deſire that I ſhould write you an account 


of my uncle's death, that yuu may be en- 
abled to tranſmit a more exact relarion of it to po- 
ſterity. I rcturn you thanks. For I foreſee that 
if this accident ſhall be celebrated by your pen, 
the glory of it will be rendered for ever iluſt-ious. 
And notwithanding he periſhed by a misfortune, 
which, as it involved at the C:me time a mott 
beautiful country in ruins, and deſtroyed fo ma- 
ny populous cities, ſeems to promiſe him an ever- 


laſting remembrance ; not ichſtanding he has 
| himſelf cmpaſed many and laſting works; yet I 
am perſuaded, the mentioning of him in your im- 


mortal writin gs, will greatly contribute to eter- 
nize his name. Happy I eftecm thoſe to be, 
whom providence has "diſingriſhed with the abi- 
lities either of doing ſach actions as are worthy 
of being related, or of relating them in a manner 
worthy of being read; but d: bly happy are they 
who are bleed with beth theſe uncommon ta- 
lents : in the number of which my uncle, as his 
own wricings, and your hiltory will evidently 
prove, may juſtly be ranked. It is with extreme 
willingneſs, ch re fore, I execute your commands; 
and ſhould indecd have claimed the taſk if you 
had not injoined it. He was at that tine with the 

Vox. I. F fleet 
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fleet under his command at“ Miſenum. On the OC 
24th of Auguſt, about one in the afternoon, my N_ 
mother deſired him to obſerve a cloud which ap- ſec 
peared of a very unuſual fize and ſhape. He had de 
juſt returned from taking the benefit of the ſun, pa 
and after bathing himſelf in cold water, and ta- br 
king a flight repaſt, was retired to his ſtudy : he eit 
immediately aroſe, and went out upon an emi- Cir 
nence from whence he might more diſtinctly view tec 
this very uncommon appearance. It was not at ne; 
that diſtance diſcernible from what mountain this gel 
cloud iffued, but it was found afterwards to a- pro 
end from mount Veſuvius . J cannot give you nue 
à more exact deſcription of its figure, than by re- ven 
ſembling it to that of 2 pine- tree, for it ſhot up || con 
a great height in the form of a trunk, which ex- Rec 
tended itfelf at the top into a fort of branches; alar 
her 


In the gulf of Naples. 
+ About ſix miles diſtant from Naples, — This! 
dreadful eruption happencd A. D. 79, in the firſt year by i 


of the emperor Titus. Martial has a pretty epigram com 
upon this ſubjeR, in which he gives us a view of Ve. his f 
ſuvius, as it appeared before this terrible conflagra- ſoph 
tion broke ut: | min. 
Here werdant vines o erpread Veſuvic's fides ; wen 
The gen'rous grafe bete pour'd ber purple tides. ing 
This Bacchus lew'd beyond his native ſcene; they 
Here dancing /atyrs joy d to trip the green. coaſt 
Far more than Sparta this in Venus grace; othe 
And great Alcides ance renown'd the place: | dire& 
Now flaming embers ſpread dire æwaſte around, 2 } 
And gods regret that gods can thus confound. | bug 
: 2 


| | | Lib. 4. ep. 44. mags. 
It ſeems probable that this was the firſt eruption of 5 | 


mount Veſuvius, at leaſt of any conſequence; as it 

is certzin we have no particular accounts of any pre- whic| 
ceding one. Dio, incced, and other ancient authors Dr oac 
ſpeak of it as burning before; but itil! they deſcribe | mice- 
it as covered with tre:s and vines, fo that the erup- they u 


ians muſt have been inconſiderable. groun 
occaſoned, 
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occaſioned, IT imagine, either by a ſudden guſt of 
air that impelled it, the force of which decrea- 
ſed as it advanced upwards, or the cloud itſelf 
being preſſed back again by its own weight, ex- 
panded in this manner: it appeared ſometimes 
bright and ſometimes dark and {poited, as it was 
either more or leſs impregnated with earth and 
cinders. This extraordinary phænomenon exct- 
ted my uncle's philoſophical curioſicy to take a 
nearer view of it. He ordered a light veſſel to be 
got ready, and gave me the liberty, it | thought 
proper, to attend him. I rather choſe to conti- 
nue my ſtudies; for, as it happened, he had gi - 
ven me an employment of that kind. As he was 
coming out of the houte, he received a note from 


| Rectina the wife of Baſſus, who was in the utmoſt 


alarm at the imminent danger which tar-atene 
her; for her villa being ſituated at the foot of 
mount Veſuvius, there was no way to eſcape but 
by fea: ſhe earneilly entreated him therefore to 
come to her aſſiſtance. He accordingly changed 
his firſt deſign, and what he began with a philo- 
ſophical, he purſued with an heroical turn of 
mind. He ordered the galleys to put to fea, and. 
went himic:'f on board with an intention of aſliit- 
ing not only Rectina, but feveral others; fur 
the villas ſt. nd extremely thick upon that beautiful 
coaſt. When haſtening to che place from whence 
other, fled with the utmoſt terror, he ſtecred his 
direct courſe to the point of danger, and with fo 
much calmneſs and preſence of mind, as to be 
able to make and dictate his obſervations upon the 
motion and figure of that dreadful ſcene. He 
was now ſo nigh the mountain, that the cindera, 
which grew thicker and hotter the nearer he ap- 
proached, fell into the ſhips, together wità pu- 
mice-ſtones, and b;ack pieces of burning rock: 
they were likewiſe in danger not ouly of being a- 
ground by the ſudden retreat of the ſoa, but alin 
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from the vaſt fragments which rolled down from 
the mountain, "and obſtructed all the ſhore. 
Here he ſtoppeꝗ to conſider whether he ſhould re- 
turn back again; to which the pilot adviſing him, 
F Fortune, ſaid he, befriends the brave; carry me to 

Poritonianus. Pomponianus was then at Stabiæ, 
hep arated by a gulf, which the ſea, after ſeveral 
inſenſible winclipgs, forms upon the ſhore. He 
had already ſent his baggage on board; fur 
though he was not at that ume in actual danger, 
vet being wichin the view of it, and indeed (x- 
tiremely near, if it ſhouid in the leaſt increaſe, 
ke was determined to put to ſea as ſoon as the 
wind ſhould change. It was favourable, how- 
ever, for carrying my uncle to Pomponianus, 
vehom be found in the greateſt conſternation : he 
_ embraced him with tenderneſs, encouraging and 
exhorting him to keep up his ſpirits, and the 
more to diſupate his tears, he ordered, with an 
air of unccncern, the baths to be got ready; 
when, after having bathed, he fat down to ſup- 
per with great checrfulneks, or at leaſt (what is 
equally heroic) with all the appearance of it. In 
the mean while the eruption from mount V efuvi- 
vs flamed out in ſeveral places with much vio- 
lence, which the darknefs of the night contribu- 
ted to render Rill more viſible and dreadful. But 
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my uncle, in order, to ſooth the apprehenſions of 


bis friend, afſured him it was only the burning 
of the villages, which the country-people had 
abandoned to the flames: after this he retired ta 
re{t, and it is moſt certain he was fo little dif- 
compoſed as to fall into a deep ſleep; for being 
pretty fat, and breathing hard, theſe who at- 
tended vithcut actually heard him ſnore. The 


court Which Jed to his apartment being now al- 


moſt filled with {tones and aſhes, if he had con- 
tinued there any time longer, | it would have been 
impoſũblc for him to have made his way cut; it 
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was thought proper therefore to auvaken him. 
He go up, and went to Pomponianus and th reſt 
of his company, who were not unconcerned e- 
nough to think of going to bed. They contulted 
together whether ic would be moſt prudent to 
truſt to the huuſes, which now ſhook from ſide 
to ſide with frequent and violent concuſſions; or 
fly to the open fields, where the calcined ſtones 
and cinders. though light indeed, vet fell in large 
ſhowers, and threatened deſtruction. In this 
dittreſs they reſolved for the fields, as the leſs dan- 
gerous ſituation of the two: a reſolution which, 
while the reſt of the company were huriicd into 
d their fears, my uticie embraced upon cool and 
eciibecate conſideration. They went out then, 
iaving pillows tied upon their heads with nap- 
ins; ” and this was their whole defence againſt 
tuc form of ſtones that fell round them. It was 
2 day every where eie, but there a deeper 
ar kneſs prevailed than in the moſt obſcure 
R which however was in ſame degree diſſi- 
pated ! by torches and other lights of various kinds. 
They thought proper to. go down firther upon 
the thoce to oblerve if they might laſely put out 
to fea, but they found the waves ſtill run ex- 
tremely high and boiſterous. 'I'here my uncle 
having drank a dravght or two cf cold water, 
threw himſelf down vpon a cloth which was 
tpread for him, when immediately the flames, and 
a ſtrong ſmell of fulphur, which was the forerun- 
ner Of there, difperſcd the reit of the company. 
und obliged lim to riſe. He raiſed himiſelf up with 
the aſEſtance of two of his ſervants, and inftant- 
ly fell Even dead; ſuffocated, as I conjecture, 
by ſome gro's and noxious vapour, having always 
had weak lungs, and frequent! l ſubject to a difſi- 
culty of breathing. As ſoon as it was light again, 
which was not till the third Cav aſter this melan- 
choly acciden', Bis body v 43 found entire, and 
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_— 


without any marks of violence upon it, exactly 
in the ſame puſture that he fell, and looking 
ore like a man afleep than dead. During all 
this time my moiher and I who were at Miſe- 
num — “ But as this has no connection with 
your hiſtory, fo your inquiry went no farther 
than concerning my uncle's d-ath ; with that 
therefore I wil put an end to my letter: ſuffer 
me only to add, that I have faithfully related to 


you what I was cither an eye-witneſs of myſcl?, 


ut received immediately after the accident hap- 


;ened, and before there was time to vary the I 


ruth. You will chuſe out cf this narrative ſuch 
cizzumſtances as ſhall be moſt ſuitable to your 
purpoſe : for there is a great difference between 
what is proper for a letter, and an hiſtory ; be- 
ty-een writing to a friend, and writing to the 
public. Farewell. 


Epi. XVII. Piixy to ResTITUTUS. 


Am not able to reſtrain the indignation I con- 

| ceived, while I attended a friend of mine at 
his rehearſal ; but muſt give vent to it in a letter, 
ſince I have no cpporiunity of doing fo in perſon. 
T he company was entertair.cd with the recital of 
a very finiſſ ed performance: but there were two 
ot three pe ſons among the audience, men of 
great genius in their own, and a few of their 
friends eſtimation, who fat like ſo many mutes, 


withcut ſo much as moving a lip or a hand, r 


once my from their ſeats, even to ſhift their 
poſture. But to what purpcſe, in the name of 


good ſenſe, all this wondrous air of wiſdom 
2nd ſclemnity, or rather indeed (to give it its true 
appellation) of this proud indolence? Is it not 
downright folly, or even madneſs, thus to be at 
the expenſe of a whole day merely to commit a 

* See this account continued, let. 20. of this book. 
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piece of rudeneſs, and leave him an enemy, whom 


you vilited as a friend? Is a man conſcicus that 
he poſſeſſes a ſuperior degree of eloquence than 
the perſon whom he attends upon on fuch an 
occaſion ? ſo much the rather ought he to guard 
againſt every appearance of envy, as a puffion 


that always implies inferiority, where-ever it re- 


ſides. But whatever a man's talent may be, 


whether greater or equal, or leſs than his friend's, 


fill it is his intereit to give him the approbation 


he deſerves: if greater or equal; becauſe the 


higher his glory riſes whom you equal or excel, 
the more conſiderable yours muſt neceſſarily be: 
if leſs; becauſe if one of mere exalted abilities 
docs not meet with applauſe, neicher poſſibly 
can you. Far my own part, 1 honour and re- 
rere all wao diſcover any degree of merit in the 
painful and laborious art of oratory ; for EI. 
quence 1s a high and haughty dame, who fcorns 
to reſide with thoſe that deſpiſe her. But per- 
haps you are not of this opinion: yet who has a. 
greater regard for this glorious ſcience, or is a 
more candid judge of it than yeurſelf? in confi- 
dence of which, I choſe to vent my indignation 
particularly to you, as not doubting you would. 
be the firſt to ſhare with me in the fame ſenti- 


ments. Farewell. 


Epi. XVIII. Prixy to Sanus. 


OU dcfire me to undertake the public cauſe 
of the Firmiani. I will endeavour to do 
fo, though | have many affairs upon my hands: 
for 1 ſhould be extremely glad to oblize fo illu- 
ſtrious a colony by my good offices, as well as 
to render ycu an acceptable ſervice. How in- 
deed can I rcfuſe you any thing, who profeſs to 
have ſought my triendthip as your ornament 
and ſupport, eſpecially when your requeſt is on 
behalf 
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behalf of your country? For what can be more 
worthy than the entreaties of a patriot, or more 
powerful than thoſe of a friend? You may en- 
gage for me thereſore to your, or rather 28 [ 
Huld now call them, our friends the Firmiani. 
And though their own illuſtrious character did 
not perſuade me that they deferve my care and 
patronage; yet I could not but conceive a very 
high notion of their merit, from ſeeing a man of 
your diſtinguiſhed virtues riſe up amongſt them. 


Epiſt. XIX. Prix to Nepos. 


Ave you been informed that the price of 

lands is conſiderably riten, etpecially of 
thoſe near Rome? This ſudden advance was oc- 
caſioned by a practice which has been much 
_ complained of, and wich drew from the icnate, 
at the laſt aſſembly for the election of magiltrates, 
z very honourable decree, whereby the candidates 


for any office are prohibiied from giving any 
The two 


treat, preſent, or money whatſoever. 
tormer of theſe abuſes were practiſed with as lit- 


tle reſerve as diſc.etion; the lat er, though car- 


| ried on with more ſecrecy, was however equally 
notorious. Our friend Homulus, taking advan- 
tage of this favuurable diſpoſition of the ſenate, 
infead of giving his ſentiments upon the point in 
debate, moved that the conſuls might acquaint 
the emperor, it was unanimouſly defired to have 
this abuſe reformed, and that they would addreſ- 
him to interpoſe his vigilance and authority for 
the redreſs of this evil, as he had for that of eve- 
ry other. The emperor was accordingly pleaſes 
to do fo, and publiſhed an edict to reſtrain theſ: 
infamous largeſſes; wherein he directs that no 
perſon ſaall be admitted as a candidate, who has 
not a third part of his eſtate in land; eſt:eming 
it highly indecent, (as no doubt it is), chat tht: 
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who. aſpire to dignities in the ſtate, ſhould look 
upon Rome and Italy, rather like traveilers who 
are paſſing through it, than as their proper coun- 
try. For ihis reaſon there is a gencral ſtruggle 
among tho'e who aim at any office, and they 
buy up every thing which they hear is to be 
ſold; by which means the value of lands is 
greatly increaled. If therefore you are inciined 
to diſpoſe of any part of your eftate here, or 
of making purchaſes elſewhere, you have now a 
good opportunity; for in order to buy in Italy, 
theſe candidates are obliged to ſell their eſtates in 
the provinces. Farewell. 


Epi. XX. Prixv to Connetivs Tacitus. 


OU tell me, that the letter which, in com- 
pliance with your requeſt, I wrote to you 
concerning the death of my uncle, has made you 
inquiſitive to know not only what terrors, but 
what dangers I underwent while I centinued at 
Miſenum; for there, I think, the account in my 
former broke off : | x 


Though wy fbock'd frut recoils, my tongue ſhall tell. 
My uncle having left us, I purſued the ſtudies 


which prevented my going with him, till it was 


time to bathe. After which I went to ſupper, 

and from thence to bed, where my fleep was 
greatly broken and diſturbed. There had been 
tor many days befcre ſome ſhocks of an earth- 
quake, which the leſs ſurpriſed us as they are 
extremely frequent in Campania ; but they were 
ſo particularly violent that night, that they not 
only ſhook every thing about us, but ſeemed 


indeed to threaten total deſtruction. My mo- 
ther flew to my chamber, where ſhe found me 


ifing, in order to awaken her. Ve went out 
into a ſmall court belonging to the houſe, which 
8 ſc parated 
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ſeparated the fea from the buildings. As I was 
at that time but eighteen years of age, I know 
not whether I ſhould call my behaviour in this 
dangerous juncture, courage or raſlineſs; but J 
took up Livy, and amuſed myſelf with turning 
over that author, and even making extracts from 
him, as if all about me had been in full ſecurity. 
While we were in this poſture, a friend of my 
uncie's, who was juſt come from Spain to pay 
him a viſit, joined us, and obſerving me ſitting 


by my mother with a book in my hand, greatly 
condemned her calmneſs, at the fame time that 


he reproved me for my careleſs ſecurity : never- 
theleſs I ſtill went on with my author. Though 
it was now morning, the light was exceedingly 
faint and languid; the buildings all around us 
toctered, and though we ſtood upon open ground, 
yet as the place was narrow and conaned, there 
was no remaining there without certain and 
great danger: we therefore reſolved to quit the 
town. The people followed us in the utmoſt 
conſternation, and (as to a mind diſtracted with 
terror, every ſuggeſtion ſeems more prudent than 
its own) preſied in great crouds about us in 
our way out. Being got at a convenient di- 
ſtance from the houſes, we ſtood ſtill, in the 
midſt of a moſt dangerous and dreadful ſcene. 
The chariots which we had ordered to be draw: 
out, were ſo agitated backwards and forwards, 
though upon the moſt level ground, that we 
could not keep them ſteady, even by ſupporting 
them with large ſtones. I he fea ſeemed to roll 
back upon itſelf, and to be driven from its banks 
by the convulive motion of the earth; it is cer- 
tain at leaſt the ſhore was conſiderably enlarged, 
and ſeveral ſea- animals were left upon it. On 


the other ſide, a tack and dreadful cloud burit- 
ing wich an igneous ſerpentine vapour, dartec 

out a long train of fire, reſembling flaſhes of 
. lightt ing 
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lightning, but much larger. Upon this our 


* Spaniſh friend, whom I mentioned above, ad- 
1 dreſſing himſelf to my mother and me with great- 


er warmth and earneftnefs: If your brother and 
8 your mice, ſaid he, is /½%½, he certainly wiſhes 

you may be fo tos; but if be periſ bed, it was his de- 
y i, no .acubt, that ven might both ſurvive him : 
ny V therefore ds you delay your eſcape a moment ? 
ay We conld never think of our own ſafety, we 


ng ſaid, while we were uncertain of his. Hereupon 

tly our friend lef. us, and withdrew from the dan- 

aat ger with the utmoſt precipitation. Soon after- 

er- wards, the cloud ſeemed to deſcend, and cover 

12h the whole ocean; as indeed it entirely hid the 

80 iſland of Caprea, and the promontory of Miſe- 
us 


num. My mother ſtrongly conjured me to make 
nd, ¶ my eſcape at any rate, which, as I was young, I 
here might eaſily do: as for herſelf, ſhe faid, her age 
and ¶ and corpulency rendered all attempts of that ſort 
impoſſible; however, ſhe would willingly meet 
molt death, if ſhe could have the ſatisfaRtion of ſeeing 
that ſhe was not the occaſion of mine. But I ab- 
n folutely refuſed to leave her, and taking her by 
is in the hand, I led her on: ſhe complied with great 
t di- reluctance, and not without many reproaches to 
n the ¶ herſ:If for retarding my flight. The aſhes now 
cene. ¶ began to fall upon us, though in no great quan- 
ran tity. I turned my head, and obſerved behind us 
vards, ¶ a thick ſmoke, which came rolling after us like 
at we 2 torrent. I propoſed while we had yet any light, 
criing JJ to turn out of the high road, left ſhe ſhould be 
to rol I preſſed to death in the dark, by the croud that 
banks followed us. We had ſcarce ſtepped out of the 
path, when darkneſs over{yread us, mt like that 
of a cloudy night, or when there is no moon, 
but of a room when it is ſhut up, and all the 
lights extint. Nothing then was to be heard 
but the ſhrieks of women, the ſcreams of chil- 
dren, and the cries of men; ſome calling for their 
| children, 
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children, others for their parents, others for their 
huſbands, and only diſtinguiſhing each other by 
their voices; one lamenting his own fate, another 
that of his family; ſome withing to die, from the 
very fear of dying, ſome lifting their hands to the 
gods; but the greater part imagining that the laſt 
and eternal night was come, whi-h was to de- 
ſtroy both the gods and the world together. 
Among theſe there were ſome who augmented the 
real terrors by imaginary ones, and made the 
frighted multitude falſely believe that Miſenum 
was actually in flames. At length a glimmeriag 
light appeared, which we imagined to be rather 
the forerunner of an approaching burſt of flames, 
(as in truth it was), than the return of day : how- 
ever, the fire fell at a diſtance from us: then a- 
gain we were immerſed in thick darkneſs, and a 
heavy ſhower of aſhes rained upon us, which we 
_ were obliged every now and then to ſhake off, o- 
therwiſe we ſhould have been cruſh-d and buried 
in the heap. 1 might boait, that, during all this 
ſcene of horror, not a ſigh or expreſſion of fear 
eſcaped froin me, had not my ſupport been ſound- 
ed in that miterabl:, though ſtrong conſolation, 
that all mankind were involved in the fame cala- 
mity, and that I imsgined | was periſhing with 
the world idſelf. At Taft, this dreadful darkneſs 
was diſſiputed by degrecs, like a cloud or ſmoke; 
the real day returned, and even the {un appeared, 
though very faintly, and as when an ecliple is 
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coming on. Every object that preſented itſelf 


to our eyes {which were extremely weakened) 


ſecmed changed, being covered over with white 


* The Stoic and Epicurean philoſophers held, that 
the world was to be deſtroyed by fire, and all things 
fall again into original chaos; not excepting even the 
national gods themſelves from the deſtruction of this 
general conflagratiou. | 
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* aſhes, as with adeep ſnow. We returned to 
Miſenum, where we refreſhed ourſelves as well 
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as we could, and paſſed an anxious night be- 
tween hope and fear; though, indeed, with a 
much larger ſhare of the latter: for the earth- 
quake ftill continued, while ſeveral enthuſiaſtic 
people ran up and down heightening their own 
and their friends calamities by terrible predictions. 
However, my mother and I, notwithſtanding 
the danger we had paſſed, and that which |! 
threatened us, had no thoughts of leaving the 
place, till we ſhould receive ſome account fren 
my uncle. 

And now you will read this. narrative with- 
out any view of inſerting it in your hiſtory, of 
which it is by no means worthy ; 2nd indeed you 
muſt impute it to your own requeſt, if it ſhall 
appear ſcarce to deſerve even the trouble of a let - 


ter. Farewell. | 


Epit, XXI. Privy to Caxtxtvs. 


AM one of thoſe who admire the ancients: 
yet | am very far from deſpiſing, as ſome at- 
tet to do, the genius of the moderns : nor can 
I ſuppoſe, that nature in theſe latter apes is fo 


worn out, as to be incapable of any valuable pro- 


duction. On the-contrary, I have lately had the 
pleaſure of hearing Verginius Romanus red to 
a few ſelect friends, a comedy fo juſtiy formed 
upon the plan of the ancients, that it may one 
I know not whether 
be is in the number of your acquaintznce; I an 
lure at leaſt he deſerves to be to, as he is greatly 


Mr Addiſon in his account of mount Veſuvio ob. 


ſezved, that the air of the place is ſo very much im- 


pregnated with faltperre, that cue can fcarce find a 


ſone which has not the leaſt white with it. Travel“, 
182, f | 
Vor. I. ; U 


diſtin uiſhed 
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Ciſtinguiſh:d by the probity cf his manners, the 
elegance of his genius, and the variety of his 
productions. He has written ſome very agree- 
able pieces of the burleſque kind in lambics, 
with much delicacy, wit, and humour, and 1 will 
add too, even eloquence ; for every fpecies of 
compeulition which is finiſhed in its kind, may 
with propriety be termed cloquent. He has alio 
com poſed ſome comedics after the manner of 
Menander and other approved authors of that 
age, which deſerve to be ranked with thoſe of 
Plautus and Terence. He has now, for the firſt 
time, attempted the ancient comedy, but in ſuch 
aà manner, as to ſhew he is a perfect maſter in 
this way. Strength, mujeſly, and Celicacy, ſoft- 
neſs, poignancy, and wit, are the graces which 
thine out in this performance with full luſtre. 
He repreſents virtuous characters with the high- 
eſt diſtinction of honour, at the ſame time that 
he ftigmatizes vitious ones with a noble indigna- 
tion: whenever he makes uſ2 of feigned names, 
it is with great propriety, as he employs real ones 
with much juſtneſs. With reſpect only to my- 
12lf, I ſhould ſay Fe has erred through an exceſs 
of good-will, if I did not know that fiction is the 
privileze of pcets. In a word, I will inſiſt upon 
his letting me have the copy, that I may fend it 
to you for your peruſal, or rather tha: you may 
get it by heart; for | am we'l perſuaded when 
you have once taken it up, you will not eafily 
lay it aſide. Farewell. 


Epift. XXII. Pliny to T yRro. 


Great affair has lately been tranſacted here, 
which affects all who ſhall hereaſter be 


appointed governors of provinces, .as well as 
every man who too incautiouſly truſts his friends. 
Luſtricus Bruttianus having detected his lieutenant 
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Montanus Atticinus in ſeveral enormous crimes, 
informed the emperor of them. Atticinus, on th: 
other hand, added to his guilt by commencing a 


groundleſs proſecution againſt the friend whoſe 
confidence he had abuſed. His information was 
received, and I was one of the aſſeſſors at this 
trial, Both parties pleaded their own cauſe, ant 
in a ſummary way confined themſelves cloſely 
to the articles of the charge: a method by 
much the ſhorteſt of diſcovering the truth. Brut- 
tianus, as a proof of the undeſerved confidence 
he had repoird in his fri n], and that nothing 
bit abſolute neceflity could have extorted from 
him this complaint, produced his will, all in the 
hand- writing of Atticin s. He then proceede! 
to open his charge, and clearly proved hirn guil- 
ty of the moſt infamous conduct. Atticinus, 
atter ſome vain efforts to juſtify himſelf, retired; 
but his defence appeared as weak, as his accuſa- 
tion was Wicked, It was proved, that he had 
b:ibed a ſlave belonging to the ſecretary of Brutti- 
anus, and by that means got iato his poſſeſſion 
his reziiter-book, which he eraſed, and then 
made this his villanous act the foundation of 4 
charge againſt his friend. The emperor's con- 
duct in this trial was extremely noble: without 
collecting the voices with re ſpect to Bruttianus, 
he proceed immediately to take them only i; 
re lation to Atiicinus, who ws accordingly con- 
demned to baniſtunent. Bructianus was acquit- 
ted not only with a very full and honourable feſti- 
mony of his integrity, but with the credit of 
baving behaved in this affair with great reſolu- 
tion. And indeed, after having vindicated his 
own character in few words, he ſupported hi; 
charge againſt Atticinus with much ſpirit, and 
approved him ſelf no lefs a man of fortitude than 
of worth and honeſty. I fend you this account 
not only as 4 cantion fur yeur behaviour in the 
| 15 | 
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2 you have obtained, and as a hint to 

pend upon y urſelf as much as poſſible, with- 
out relying too far upon your friends; but that 
you may be well anured, if you ſhould happen to 
be impoſed upon in the exccution of your office 
(as far be it that veucver ſhould), you will rea- 
dily meet with ſatisfaction here. However, that 
you may ſtand in no need of it, let me entreat 
you to exert the utmoſt circumſpection of your 
own vigilance; for the pleaſure of being tedreſſed, 
n:oft certainly cannot compe nſate the uneaſineſs 
ef being deceived. Farewell. 


Edi. XXIII. PII N to Trranrrvs, 


O earneſtly deſire me to be an advocate 
ina cnuſe committed to your care, repu- 
table in itieit, and wherein the pleader may gain 
applauſe. I will comply with your — but 
not without a fee. Is it poſſible, you will ſay, 
that my friend Pliny ſnould be ſo mercenary ? In 

ruth it is; and 1 inſiſt upon a reward which will 
do me more honour than the moſt difintereſted 

atronage. I beg of you then, and indeed I make 
it a previous condition, that Cremutius Ruſo may 
be joined with me as counſel in this cauſe. I his 
:3 2 practice which I have frequenily obſerved 
with reſpect to ſeverai diſtinguiſhed youths; as I 


take intiuite pleaſure in introducing young men 


ef merit t tae bar, and afligning them over to 
time. Bu irever I owed this good office to any 
man, it is certainly to Ruſo, not only upon ac- 
chunt of hi; family, but his tender affection to 
me; and it would afford me a very ſingular ſatiſ- 
faction to have an opportunity of ſeeing him draw 
the attention of the audience in the ſame court 
and the {ane cauſe with mylelf. This I now 
aſk as an obligation to me; but when he has 
plcaded in your cauic, you will eſteem it as a 
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favour done to you: for I will be anſwerable that 


he ſhall acquit himſelf in a manner equal to your 


wiihes, as well as to my hopes and the import- 
ance of the cauſe. He is a youth of a moſt ex- 
cellent difpoſition, and when once I ſhall have 
produced his merit, we ſhall ſoon fee him exert 
the ſame generous office in forwarding that of 
others; as indecd no man without the ſupport 
and encouragement of friends, and having pro- 
per opportunities thrown in his way, is able to 
r:{2 at once from obſcurity, by the brightneſs of 
his own unaſſiſted genius, 


Epijt. XXIV. Prix x to MacrR. 


F how much importance to an action is the 
ſation of the perſon who performs it ! 

For the very fame conduct ſhall be either great- 
iy maznihed, or entirely overlooked, as it happens 
to ptece:d from a perſbn of cor ſpicuous or ob- 
ute rank. I was failing lately upon our lake, 


with an old man of my acquaintaince, who de- 


fired me to obſerve a villa ſituated upon its banks, 
which Fad a chamber hanging over the water. 


From that room, ſaid he, a woman of our city 


threw herſelf and her huſband. Upon inquiring 
into the cauſe, he informed me, That her 
** hi:{band having been long afflicted with an 
* ulcer in thuſe parts which modeſty conceals, 


<< ſhe prevailed with him at laſt to let her inſpect 
*+* the fore, aituring him at the ſame time, that 


* ſhe would moſt ſincerely give her opinion 


© whether there was a pofitbility of its being cu- 


red. Accordingly, upon viewing the ulcer, ſhe 
© found there was no hopes, and therefore advi- 
« ſed him to put an end to his life: to which ſhe 
© not only « ncouraged him by her example, but 


| *© was actually the means of his death; for tying 
herſclf to her huſband, ſhe plunged withhim in- 


U 3 | & to 
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eto the lake. Though this happened in the very 
city where | was born, I never heard it mentioned 
before; and yet that this action is leſs taken notice 
of than that famous one of Arria's *, is not be- 
cauie it was leſs remarkable, but becauſe the per- 


ſon who performed it was more obſcure. Fare- 
well. | 


Eft. XXV. Prixr to Hispaxus. 


OU write me, that Robuſtus, a Roman 
knight of great diſtinction, undertook a 
Gurney, in company with my friend Attilius 


SCaurus, as far as Ocriculum, ſince which time 


he has never been heard of. In compliance, 
therefore, with your deſire, I ſhall ſend for Scau- 
rus, in order to fee if he can give us any light in 
tracing him out; though [ fear, indeed, it will be 
to no purpoſe. I ſuſpeCt an accident of the ſame 
_unaccountable kind has attended Robuitus, as 
formerly happened to my townſman Metilius 
Criſpus. I procured a company for him in the 
army, and gave him when he ſet out 40, ooo ſe- 
ſterces for his cquipage: but I never received 
ary letter from him afterwards, or could learn 
what became of him. Whether he was murder- 
ed by his ſervants, or together with them, is un- 
certain; however, neither he nor they ever ap pear- 
ed more. I wiſh we may not find it thus with 
_ reſpect to Robuſtus; neveithelets I ſhall ſend for 
Scaurus. I cannot refuſe this either to your 
generous 8 or the very laudable entreaties 
of that moſt excellent youth his ſon, who diſ- 
covers as much good ſenſe in the method, as he 
does filial affection in the zeal of his inquiry: 
and may we have the ſame ſucceſs in finding his 
father, as he has had in diſcovering the perſon 
that accompanied him] Farewell. 
See an account of her, b. 3. let. 16. 
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Epift. XXVI. Puny to SERVIANUS. 


I Rejoice, and congratulate you, that you deſign 
your daughter for Fuſcus Salinator. His fa- 
mily is patrician, his father is in high reputation; 
his mother is held in equal efteem. As for him- 
ſelf, he is ſtudious, learned, and eloquent, and, 
with all the innocence of a child, unites the 
ſprightlineſs of youth to the wiſdom of age. I 
am not, believe me, deceived by my affection, 
wen I give him this character; for though [ 
love him, [ confeſs, beyond meaſure, (as his friend - 
ſhip. and eſteem for me well deſerve), yet partia- 
lity has no ſhare in my judgment; on the con- 


trary, the ſtronger my fondneſs of him is, the 


more rigorcuſly I weigh his merit. I will ven- 
ture then to aſſure you (and I ſpeak it upon my 
own experience) you could not have formed to 
your wiſh a more accompliſhed ſon-in-law. Ma 
he ſoon preſent you with a grandſon, who ſhall 
be the exact copy of his father ! and with what 
pleaſure ſhall I receive from the arms of two ſuch 
friends their children or grandchilJren, whom I 
ſhall claim a fort of right to embrace as my own ! 
Farewell. ets 


Evi. XXVII Prany to SeveRus.. 


O defire me, as you are appointed conſul 
L elect , to conſider in what manner you 


The conſuls, though they were choſen in Auguſt, 
did not enter upon their office till the firſt of January ; 
during which interval they were ſtyled Con/ules de- 
Ft was uſual for them upon 
that occafion to compliment the emperor, by whoſe 
appointment, after the diſſolution of the republican 


government, they were choſen, 


are 
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are to frame the ſpeech which you intend in ho- 
nour of the emperor. It is much eaſter, amidſt 
that variety of topics which the virtues of this 
illuſtrious prince abundantly ſupply, to find ma- 
terials for encomium, than to ſeleZt them. How- 
ever, Iwill ſend you my ſentiments, or (what I 
rather chuſe) I will give them to yeu in perſon, 
after having laid before you the dificuities which 
occur to me. I am doubtful then whether [ 
ſhould adviſe you to purſue the method, which 
I obſerved myſelt on the faine occaſion. When 
1 was — elect, I avoided running into the 
uſual ſtrain of compliment, which however far 
(as far certainly it would have been) from adu- 
lation, might yet bear the ſemblance of it. Not 
that | affected an uncommon ſpirit of freedom; 
but as well knowing the ſentiments of our ami- 
able prince, and being thoroughly perſuaded, that 


the higheſt praiſe I could offer to him, would be 


to ſhew the world I was under no neceſlity of 
paying him any. When I reflected what pro- 
tuſian of honours had been heaped upon the ve: 
worſt of his predeceſſors, nothing, I imagined, 
could more diſtinguiſh a prince of his real virtues, 
from thoſe infamous emperors, than to addrel- 
him in a different manner. And this I thought 
proper to oblerve in my ſpeech, left it might bc 
ſuſpected J paſſed over his glorious acts, not out 
of juJgment, but inattention. Such was the 
method I then obſerved; but I am ſenſible the 
ſame meaſures are neither agreeable, nor indeed 
ſuitable to all alike. Beſides the propriety of do- 
ing or omitting a thing depends not only upon 
23 but time and circumſtances; and as the 

e actions of our illuſtrious prince afford mate- 
rials for paneygric, no leſs juſt than recent and 
magnificent, I doubt (as I ſaid before) whether 
I ſhould perſuade you to act in this caſe as I did 
myſelf. In this, however, I am clear, chat it 
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was proper to offer to your conſideration the plan 
I purſued. Farewell. | 


Epiſt. XXVIN. prixv to QuapraTus, 


123 not unacquainted with the reaſon that 
prevented your attending my arrival in Cam- 
pania. But abſent as you were, might [ have 
judged by the vaſt quantity of proviſions of all 


| torts with which I was ſupplied by your orders, 


I ſhould have imagined you had conveyed your- 
ſelf hither with your whole pofſeflions. I muſt 
own I was fo arrant a clown, as to take all that 
was offered me; however, it was in compliance 
with the ſolicitations of your people, and fearing 
you would chide both them and me if I refufed. 
But for the future, if you will not obſerve ſome 
meaſure, I muſt. And accordingly I aſſured your 
ſervants, if ever they were thus profuſe in their 


bounty to me again, I would abſolutely return 


the whole. You will tell me, I know, that 
I ought to conſider every thing belonging to you, 
as entirely mine. I am extremely ſenſible of 
that; and therefore I would ufe them with the 
ſame moderation as my own. Farewell. | 


Epi. xxix. Pliny to Quaprarvs. 


* 


lar affection, and (which gave me equal 
pleaſure) approved of my conduct, uſed frequent- 
ly to repeat this maxim, among others, of Thra- 
ſea's, with whom he was intimately acquainted; 
That “ there are three ſorts of cauſes which we 
*© cught to undertake ; thoſe of our friends, thoſe 
& of the deſerted, and th: {z which tend to public 
example. The reaſon we ſhould engage in 
the cauſe of our friends requires no explanation 


A. idius Quietus, who loved me with a ſingu- 


but the deſerted have a claim to our aſſiſtance, 


becaule 
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becauſe it ſhews a reſ lute and generous mind; 
as we ought to riſe in the cauſe where example 
is concerned, ſince it is of the laſt conſequence 
whether a good or evil one prevails. To which 
Iwill add (perhaps in the ſpirit of ambition, how- 
ever I will add) rhoie of the ſplendid and illu- 
ftrious kind. For it is reaſonable, no doubt, ſome- 
times to plead the cauſe of g'ory and fame, or in 
other words one's own. Theſe are the limits 
(ſince you aſc my ſentimænts) I would preſcribe 
to a perſon of your dignity and moderation. 
Practice, I know, is generally efteemed, and in 
truth is, the beſt guide in the art of pleading. I 
have ſeen many who with ſmall genius and no 
erudition have, merely by that ſingle means, 
arrived to a good proficiency. Nevertheleſs, the 
obſervation of Pollio, or at leaſt what uſually 
paſſes for his, I have found by experience to be 
moſt true: A good addreſs at the bar,” faid he, 
« gccaftoned me much practice; and, on the 
* other hand, much practice ſpoiled my ad- 
« dreſs.” The reaſon is, by too frequent a re- 
petition it becomes rather a habit than a talent, 
and degenerates into a rath aſſurance; rather than 
ſettles into a juſt confidence. Accordingly we 
ſee that the great modeſty of Iſocrates, whica, to- 
gether with the weakneſs of his voice, prevented 
his appearing in public, did not by any means 
obſtruct his attaining the character of a conſum- 
mate orator. Let me farther adviſe you, to read 
and write, and meditate much, that you may be 
able to ſpeak whenever you chuſe; and you 
never will chuſe it, I weil know, but when you 
ought. That at leait is the reſtriction 1 Jail 
down to myſelf. I have ſometimes indeed plead- 


ed, not fo much from the ſingle motive of rea- 


ſon, as neceſſity, (which, however, is the ſame 


thing), having on ſome occaſions been appointed 


counſel by order of the ſenate; but it was in cafes 
which 


ſame 
inted 
caſes 
VIC 
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which fell within Thraſea's third rule, that is, 
of the exemplary kind. I was advocate for the 
province of Beetica, againſt Bæbius Maſſa; where 
the queſtion being, whether they ſhould be al- 
lowed to profecute him, it paſſed in the affirma- 


tive. I appeared for them a ſecond time againſt 


Cæcilius Claſſicus, and the point in debate was, 
whether the provincial officers who acted under 
him in his proconſulſhip, ſhould be deemed ac- 
complices with him? It was determined they 
ſhould ; and they were puniſhed accordingly. 1 


was counſel againſt Marius Priſcus, who having 


been convicted of bribery, endeavoured to take 
advantage of the lenity of the law in that caſe, 
the penalty of which was by no means adequate 


to his enormous guilt : but he was ſentenced to 


baniſament. I deiended Julius Baſius in an affair 
in which he acted imprud.ntly, it is true, but 


not in the leaſt with any ill intention: the matter 


was referred to the ordinary judges, and he was 
permitted in the mean while to retain his ſeat in 
the ſenate. I pleaded likewiſe not long ſince, 
on behalf of Varenus, who petitioned for leave 
to examine witneſſes on his part; which was 


granted him. And now 1 will only wiſh, that I 


may, for the future, have ſuch cauſes injoined 
me by authority, in which it will become me to 


appear by choice. Farewell. 


Epiſt. XXX. Pliny to FaBaTvs. 


AM under an obligation, molt certainly, to 
celebrate your birthday as my own, fince all 
the happineſs of mine ariſes from you:s, to whole 
care and diligence it is owing, that I am cheerful 
in town and eaſy in the country.—Your Camillian 


villa in Campania has ſuflered by the injuries of 


time, and is falling into decay; however, the 
moſt valuable parts of the building either remain 
entire. 
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entire, or are but ſlightly damaged, and it ſhall 

be mv care to ſee it put into thorough repair. — 

Though I figtter myſelf I have many friends, yet 
- ſcarce any, I doubt, of the fort you inquire after, 

and which the affair you mention demands. All 
mine lie among thoſe whoſe employments engage 

them in town ; whereas the conduct of country- 

| buſineſs requires a perſon of a rough caſt, and 

enured to fabour, who will not look upon the of- 

fice as mean, and can ſubmit to a ſolitary life. 
The opinion you have of Rufus is ſuitable to 
one, diftinguiſhed as he was, by the friendſhip of 
your ſon, but what ſervice he can be of to us up- 

on this occaſion, | know not; though I am well 

perſuaded, he will rejoice to have it in his power 
todo us any. Farewell. 


_ Epift. XXXI. Pr to CoRNELIAaxvs. 


T T Aving been lately ſummoned by Cæſar as one 
| of his aſſeſſors toCentumcellz (as it is now 
called), I received the molt exquiſite entertain- 
ment there. Could anything indeed afford a higher 
pleaſure, than to fee the emperor exerciſing his 
Juttice, his wiſdom, and his affability, even in 
retirement, where thoſe virtues are moſt obſer- 
vable? Various were the points brought in judg- 
ment before him, and which proved, in ſo many 
different inſtances, the great abilities of the judge. 
The caule of Claudius Ariſton came on firſt. 
He is an Epheſian nobleman, of great munificence 
and unambitious popularity, whoſe virtues ha- 
ving rendered him obnoxious to a ſet of people 
of far different characters, they had ſpirited up an 
informer againit him, of the fame infamous ſtamp 
with themſelves; but he was honourably acquit- 
ted. The next day, the cauſe of Gallita, accuſed 
of adultery, was determined. Her huſband, who 
is 2 military tribune, was upon the point of offer- 


ing 
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ing himſelf as a candidate for certain honours at 
Rome, but ſhe had diſgraced both him and her- 
ſelf by an intrigue with a centurion. The huf- 
band informed the conſul's lieutenant, who 
wrote to the emperor concerning it. Cæſar, 
having examined the proofs, broke the centurion, 
and ſeatenced him to baniſnment. It remained 
that ſcme puniſhment ſhoud be inflicted likewi'e 
upon the other party, as it is a crime of which 
both muſt neceffarily be equally guilty. But the 
huſband's affection for his wife inclined him to 
drop that part of the proſecution, not withou? 
ſome ſuſpicion of ccnnivance ; for he continucd 
to live with her even after he had commenced 
this proſecution, contenting himſelf, it ſhould 
ſeern, with having removed his rival. But he 
was ordered to proceed in the ſuit: which though 
he did with great reluctance, it was neceiſiry, 
however, ſhe t>.oul4 be condemned. And ſi e 
accordingly was, being given up to the puniſu- 
ment directed by the Julian law. The emperor 
thought proper to ſpecify, in his decree, the name 
and office of the centurion, that it mip ht appear 
he paſſed it in virtue of military diſcipline ; leſt it 
ſhould be imagined he claimed a particular cog- 
nifance in every cauœ of ihe fame peture. The 
third day was employed in examining igto an 

affair which had occaſioned much and varicus 
ſpeculation; it was concering the will of Julius 
Tiro, part of which was plainly genuine, the 
other part, it was ſaid, was forged. The per- 
ſons accuſed of this fraud were Sempronius Se- 
necio, 2 Roman knight, and Eurythmus, Cæſar's 
freedman and procuraiur. The heirs joint iy 
petitioned the emperor, when he was in Dacia 


that he would reſerve to hin. ſeitf the trial of this 
cauſe ; to which he accordingly coafented. At 
his return from that expedition, be appointed a 
* for * hearing ; and when ſore of the beirs, 

OL. I. 
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as in reſpe to Eurythmus, offered to withdraw 


the ſuit, the emperor nobly replied, He is not 
Polyeletus, nor am I Nero. However, de indulged 
the petitioners with an adjournment, and the 
time being expired, he now fat to hear the cauſe. 


Two of the heirs appeared, and deſired, that 


either their whole number might be compeiled 
to plead, as they had al! joined in the informa- 
tion, or that they alſo might have leave to deſiſt. 
Ceſar ſpoke with great wiſdom and moderation ; 
an! when the counſel on the part of Senecio and 
Eurythmus faid, that unleſs their clients were 


heard, they would remain under the ſuſpicion of 


guilt. I am not concerned, ſaid the emperor, we 

ſraſpicizrs they may lie under, it is | that am ſu- 
2 ed; and then turning te us, Adviſe me, ſaid he, 
bow 13 aft in this affair, for you fee they complain 
that I dy nit give them leave to withdraw their ſuit. 
At length, by the advice of the council, <, or- 
dered notice to be given to the heirs, that they 
thould either go on with the cauſe, or each of 
them juſtify their reaſons for not doing fo ; other- 
wiſe that he would paſs ſentence upon them as 
calumniators. Thus you fee how uſc fully and 
ſeriouſly we ſpent our time, which however was 
intermixed with diverſions cf the moſt agreeable 
kind. We were every day invited to Czfat's 
table, which, for ſo great a prince, was ſpread 
with much plainneſs and ſimplicity. There we 
were either entertained with interludes, or paſſ- 
ed the night in the mcſt pleaſing converſation. 


When we took our leave of him the laſt day, he 


made each of us preſents; ſo ſtudious is he to 
exert the benevolence of his temper upon all oc- 
caſions ] As for myſelf, I was not only charmed 
with the dignity and wiſdom of the judge, the 
honour done to the aſſeſſors, the eaſe and unre- 
' ferved freedom of the converſation, but with the 
agreeable ſituation of the place, This __ 

villa 
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villa is ſurrounded by the moſt verdant meadows, 
and commands a fine view of the fea, which 
forms itſelf here into a ſi acious harbour, in the 
ſigure of an amphitheatre. The leit hand of this 
port is defendcd by exceeding ſtrong works, 2 
they are now actually employed in carrying o 
the ſame on the oppolite ide. An artificial iſland, 
which is riſing in the mouth of the harbour, 
will break the force of the waves, and afford à 
fafe paſſage to ſhips on eich fide. In order for 
the conſtruction of this wonderful inſtance of 
art, ſtones of a moſt enormous ſize are trantport- 
ed hither in a ſort of pontoons, and being thrown 
one upon the other, are fixed by their own weight, 
gradually accumulating in the manner, as it wer”, 


Epiſt. 32. 


of a ſand-bank. It alicady litts its rocky back 


above the occan, while the waves which beat 
upon it, being toſted to an immenſe height, foam 
with a prodigious noiſe, and whiten all the fea 
round. To. theſe ſtones are added large pil: «, 
which in time will give it the appearance of a 
natural iſland, This haven is to be called by the 
name of its great author, and will prove of in- 
finite bencfit, by affording a very ſecure retreat 
to ſhips on that extenſixe aud dangerous coaſt, 
Farewell. 


Ef in. XXXII. Pr to QuixTIIAN. 


FF Vough you are extremely moderate in your 
deſires, and have bet owed au cducation 

on ybur daughter“ ſuitable to your own character, 
| and 


This letter has been generally ſuppoſed to be ad- 
dreſſed to the famous CuinGilian, author of that ex- 
cellent treatiſe upon cratory, which is ſtill extant. 
But there are very ſtrong zeations ro believe, that 
Either there is owe error in the title, cr that it is ad 


2 


1 drei 
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and that of Tutilius ker grandfather ; yet as ſhe 
is going to be married to a peiſ-n of fo great diſ- 
tinction as Nonius Ce'er, whoſe ſtation requires 
a certain ſplendour cf living, it will be neceſſary 
to conſider the rank of her huſband in her cloaths 
and equipage: circumſtances which though they 
do nut augment cur real dignity, yet certainly 
_ avori and grace it. But as I am ſenſible your 
ort une is not equal to the greatneſs of your mind, 
claim to my{-lt a part of your expenſe, and, like 
another facher, preſent the young lady with fifty 
thouſand jisſterces. The fum ſhauld be larger, 
but that I am well perſuaded the ſmalneſs of the 
preſent is the only conſidetation that can pre- 
vail with yuur modeſty not to refuſe it. Fare- 
well, | 


dreſſed to ancther perſon of the fame name. Quinc- 
tilian in the opening of his ſixth b. 4e Inf. Orat. takes 
occaſion to mention his family, where he is lament- 
ing to his friend Victorius the loſs of his eldeſt ſon, 
which had juſt then happened. He takes notice at 
the ſame time of the deaths of his wiſe and younger 
fon ; and, after ſome very pathetic reflections, cloſes 
the whole with this obſervation : Nos miſeri, ficut fa- 
cultates patrimonii neſtri, ita hoc opus aliis paramus, 


aliis re/inquemas. This preface may be conſidered 


then as his domeſtic hiſtory. But he does not give 
the leaſt hint of a daughter: which ſeems difficult to 
be accounted for upon any other reaſon than that he 
never had one. For if ſhe was dead, it is highly na- 
tural to imagine he would have deplored the loſs of 
her among that cf the reſt of his children. If ſhe was 
living, how could he lament the neceſſity of leaving 
his patrimony to ſtrangers ? or if ſhe was unworthy 
of his tenderneſs, why does he not complain of that 
unhappineſs among his other misfortunes? Vid. Tra- 
dad. de Quinct. par l' Abbe Gedoyn, in the preface. 
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pit. XXXIII. Prix v to Romanus. 
. ſays Vulcan, ceaſe your works begin, 


Tnus whether you are engaged in reading 
or writing, away with your books and papers, 
and take up my divine oration, as thoſe Cyclops 
did the arms cf Aineas. Now tel] me, could 1 
introduce my ſpeech to you with an air of more 
aſſurance? But in good earneſt, I put it into 
your hands as the beſt of my performances “; for 
it is myſelf only that I pretcnd to rival. It was 
tooken in defence of Accia Variola; and the dig- 
nity of the per ſon interefied in it, the fingularity 
of the occaſion, together with the majeſty of the 
tribunal, conſpire to render it extremely remark- 
able. Figure to yourſeif a lady ennobled not on- 


ly by her birth, but her marriage to a perſon of 


prætorian rank, diſinherited by her father, and 
ſuing for her patrimony in the centumviral court, 
within eleven days after this old man, ſeized with 
a fit of love when he was fourſcore years of age, 
had brought home a mother - in- law to his daugh- 
ter. Imagine the ſolemnity of a court of juſtice, 
compoſed of one hundred and eighty judges, (for 


that is the number of which it confifts) ; friends 


innumerable attended on both parties; the bench- 
es infinitely thronged, and a deep circle of peo- 
ple encompaſſing the judges, at the ſame time 
that numbers preſied round the tribunal ; even 
the very galleries lined with men and women, 
hanging over with the greateſt earneſtneſs, (wha 
though they might ſee tolerably well, it was ſcarce 
poſſible for them to hear a word); repreſent to 
yourſelf, in ſhort, fathers, daughters, and mo- 


* Sidonius Apollinaris ſays, that Pliny acquired 


more honour by this ſpeech, even than by his incom- 


arable panegyric upon Trajan. 
| thers- 
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thers-in-law, all decply intereſting themſelves in 
the event of this important trial. The ſentimen's 
of the judges were divided, two of the courts be- 
ing for us, and two againſt us. it is fomething re- 
markable, that the fame queſtion debated before 
the ſame judges, and pleaded by the fure advo- 
cates, and at the ſame time, {ſhould happen to re- 
ceive fo different a deciſion, that one would al- 
met imagine it was more than accident. How- 
ever, in the final event, the mother-in-law, ho 
claimed under the will a ſixth part of the inheri- 
tance, loft her cauſe. Suberinus * was allo ex- 
cluded his pretenficns ; wao though he was dit- 
inherited by his father, without daring to vindi- 
cate his own patrimonv, had yet the ſingular at + 
{urance to demand that of another. I have been 
thus particular in giving you a detail of the cir- 
cumſtances which attended this cauſe, not only 
that my letter might inform yau of what you 
could not learn by my ſpeech; but alfo (for I 
will honeſtly own the artifice) in order to your 
reading it with more pleafure, by being thus in- 
troduced, as it were, into the audience. And 


extenſive as this pleading is, I do not defpzir of 


its recommending i' ſelf to you, as much as if it 
bad the grace of brevity. The abundance ot 
matter, the juſt order in which it is placed, the 
little narrations that are diſt: ibuted throughour, 
together with the variety of the ſtyle, will al- 
ways give it an air of roveity. I will even ven- 
ture to ſay to you (whit I durſt not to ary one 
elſe), that a ſpirit of great fire ard ſublimity breaks 
out in many parts of it, at the fame time that in 
others it is wiought up with much delicacy and 
cloſcneſs of reaſvuning. I was frequently obliged 


This Subecinus (the commentators ſuppoſe) was 
ſon to the woman whom Accia's father had married 
in his old age. | 


to 
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to intermix dry computations with the elevated 
and pachetic, and to defcend from the orator al- 
moſt to the accountant ; ſo that youu will ſome- 
times imagine the ſcene was changed from the 
ſolemnity of the centumviral tribunal, to that of 


a private and inferior one. I gave a looſe to my 


mdignation, my reſentment, and my compaſſion ; 


and, in fteering through this illuſtrious cauſe, was 


governed by turns with every varying guſt of the 
paſſions. In a word, my particular friends look 
upon this ſpeech (and I will venture to repeat it 
again) as my beſt performance, eſteeming it the 
Cteſiphon of my orations : whether with rea- 
ſon or not, you will eaſily judge, who have them 
all ſo perfectly in your memory, as to be able, 
while you are reading this, to compare it with my 
former, without the trouble of turning to them. 


Farewell. | 


Epiſt. XXXIV. Prix v to Maximus. 


700 acted right in promiſing an entertain- 
ment of gladiators to our good friends the 
citizens of Verona, not only as they have long 
fince diſtinguiſhed you with their peculiar eſteem 
and veneration; but as it was from thence allo 


you received that amiable object of your moſt 


tender affetion, your late excellent wife. And 
ſince you owed ſome monument or public ſhew 
to her memory, what other ſpectacle could you 
have exhibited more proper to the + occaſion ? 

beſides, 


An oration of Demoſthenes in defence of Cteſi- 
phon, eſteemed the beſt of that noble orator's 
ſpeeches. | 

+ It was an opinion which unhappily prevailed 
in the ancient Pagan world, that the ghoſts of the 
deceaſed were rendered propitious by human ** 
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beſides, you were ſo unanimouſly preſſed to do fo, 
that to have refuſed, would have had the appear- 
ance rather of obſtinacy than reſolution. The 
readineſs with which you granted this requeſt, and 
the * magnificent manner in which you perform- 
ed it, is much to your honour ; for a greatneſs of 
ſoul is ſeen in theſe ſmaller inſtances, as well as 
in matters of higher moment. I am ſorry the 
African panthers, which you had largely provided 
for this purpoſe, did not arrive time enough; but 
though they were delayed by the tempeſtuous 
ſeaſon, the obligation to you is equally the fame, 
ſince it was not your fault that they were not 
exhibited. Farewell. 


This abſurd rotion gave riſe to theſe barbarous gla- 
diatorial combats, which at firſt were only exhibited 
at funeral obiequies, and none but criminals were 
appointed to thoſe mortal encounters. But in pro- 
cets of time they became part cf the public enter- 
tainments, and perſons were trained up on purpcſe 
for theſe inhuman ſhews. 

The amphitheatre in which theſe ſhews were 
exhibited, is Hll to be teen in Verona, whoie inſide 
is the mot entire of any now in being. It is com- 
puted to have room to contain upwards of three and 

twenty thouland ſpectators to fit commodiuuily. . 


The End of the FIRST VOLUME. 


